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This Issue in Brief 


The increased use of machinery in window-glass making caused the 
organization of handworkers in this industry recently to pass out of 
existence. ‘This union had for years refused to make any concessions 
to the machines which killed the handicraft, and preferred voluntary 
dissolution to surrendering its former principles and policies (p. 1). 


Length of service has an important influence on wage rates, according 
to a study of this subject based on the experience of a considerable 
number of employees in certain machine trades. In general, average 
hourly earnings tend to increase quite markedly as length of service in- 
creases. In milling-machine operations in 1925, for instance, the aver- 
ages for short, moderately long, long, and very long service groups are 
57.9 cents, 65.4 cents, 74.3 cents, and 79.7 cents, respectively (p. 17). 


The Association of Governmental Officials in Industry is an organiza- 
tion of the various State officials concerned with the administration of 
labor laws. For a number of years, annual conventions have been 
held. An article in this issue traces the history and development 
of the association and some of the problems confronting it. One 
of the major problems arises from the fact that certain States do not 
authorize their officials to attend the annual meetings (p. 25). 


Accident rates in the iron and steel industry as a whole continued to 
decline in 1928, according to the survey just completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. However, for the selected group of plants for 
which the bureau has carried a separate tabulation each year, and 
which were among the first to give consideration to the accident- 
prevention movement, it is a matter of surprise that four of the six 
units forming the group show higher accident-frequency rates in 1928 
than in 1927 (p. 32). 


The analysis of the cost of living of Federal employees is continued in 
an article (p. 241) dealing with the miscellaneous expenditures of such 
persons. Detailed analyses of incomes and expenditures, and of food 
expenditures, appeared in earlier issues. 

Building permits issued in the 85 cities of the United States having a 
population of 100,000 or over show an estimated expenditure for 
new building operations of $1,421,106,688 during the first half of 
1929. This is an increase of three-tenths of 1 per cent over the ex- 
penditure during the corresponding period of 1928. Of the amount 
expended during the first half of 1929, 64.1 per cent was for residential 
buildings and 35.9 for nonresidential buildings. Apartments con- 
tinue to provide the large majority of new family dwelling places 
in these cities. During the first half of 1929 apartment houses pro- 
vided 62.3 per cent of the new family habitations, 1-family dwellings 
27.8 per cent, and 2-family dwellings 9.8 per cent (p. 121). 

_ The results of the survey of earnings and hours in the iron and steel 
industry, made in 1929 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is sum- 
naman in this issue (p. 164) for open-hearth furnaces and for puddling, 
plate, and blooming mills. Comparing 1929 with 1926, hourly earn- 
ings show an increase in all four departments. Full-time hours per 
week increased in three of the four departments. 
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The entrance wage rates of common labor averaged 43.7 cents on July 
1,1929. This average is based on returns covering 155,328 employees 
in 13 industries. The term ‘entrance wage rates of common labor’’ 
refers to the rates of pay for unskilled adult male common laborers 
when first hired (p. 171). 


Some 34 million persons are members of the consumers’ cooperative 
societies of 28 countries, and their stores do an annual business of nearly 
5 billion dollars. So important is the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment that in some countries of Europe its membership forms more 
than one-tenth of the total population. In Russia alone nearly 16 
million persons are cooperators, in Great Britain and Ireland nearly 
6 million, and in Germany nearly 4 million (p. 99). 

The cooperative societies of Europe are doing an increasing amount 
of work along recreational lines. Among their recreational features 
are included motion pictures, illustrated lectures, dramatic clubs, 
operation of seaside and mountain vacation homes for members, 
athletic clubs, vacation trips, excursions, picnics, and concerts and 
entertainments of various kinds. The societies of Great Britain, 
Germany, Finland, Switzerland, and Sweden have been especially 
active in this work (p. 63). 

Child endowment financed entirely from public revenues or by a direct 
levy on industry is opposed in the majority report of the Australian 
Royal Commission on Child Endowment or Family Allowances. The 
three out of the five commission members who signed that report 
suggest, however, that a family allowance scheme which would bring 
about a certain change in the distribution of wages deserves the most 
earnest and favorable consideration of wage earners and industrial 
tribunals. The minority report favors a child-endowment system 
functioning on funds secured through the reduction of the tax-exempt 
income to £200 ($973.30) for persons without dependents and b 
grading more steeply the tax rates for incomes at the highest levels 


(p. 81). : 
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The Passing of The National Window Glass Workers 
K vibe else of Labor, Local Assembly No. 300, composed of all 


the glass blowers, gatherers, flatteners, and cutters in the 
United States engaged in the manufacture of window glass, began its 
career in 1880 with the militant slogan, ‘“‘ Never surrender.” For 40 
years thereafter Local Assembly No. 300 and the other organizations 
of window-glass workers which followed and superseded it in hand 
manufacture maintained the attitude suggested by that motto so 
successfully that they not only held connie control of the industry 
ocondlillaalty but to a large extent commercially as well, through 
agreement and cooperation with the manufacturers. 

Window-glass workers were highly skilled craftsmen, holding firmly 
to the old guild standards of skill and nationalism and to the doctrine 
of handing the trade on from father to son. By 1900 the organized 
window-glass workers held a position of power and prestige which 
remains unique in labor history. 

But the craft which “never surrendered” in economic situations 
went down to defeat in the face of the mechanical progress of the 
twentieth century, and the organization of hand workers passed out 
of existence in 1928, still a skilled craft union which for years had 
refused to make any concessions to the machines which killed the 
handicraft. The organizations which grew up within the machine 
glass plants as the result of that attitude on the part of the hand 
craftsmen now represent organized labor in the window-glass industry. 


Rise of Knights of Labor, Local Assembly No. 300 


Brrore 1880 window-glass workers were organized into scat- 
tered local unions, each of the four skilled trades—blowers, gath- 
erers, flatteners, and cutters—having separate organizations. In 
1879 the various groups of blowers and gatherers combined as Local 
Assembly No. 300 of the Knights of Labor. They were joined a few 
months #8: by the cutters and in 1880 by the flatteners. From 
that time the policy of keeping all four branches of the industry in 
one organization was maintained, not, however, without occasional 
revolt and secession, principally on the part of the two smaller groups, 
the flatteners and the cutters. 

Processes in the hand manufacture of window glass have been 
minutely described in Bulletin No. 441 of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (Productivity of labor in the glass industry, pp. 145-148). 
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A glass manufacturer, testifying at a hearing before the United St: tes 
Tariff Commission in 1918, pictured the processes in more collog \iia| 
terms: 


The gatherer simply puts his pipe into the tank and gathers the lump (of 
molten glass). Todo that he has to go to the tank about four times on the average 
and when he gets the lump gathered sufficiently to make a cylinder then the s; \ap- 
per carries it to the blower; the blower works it on an iron block first, to get it 
shaped up on the neck of his pipe, and then he takes it back to the tank furnace. 
reheats it and blows and swings out the cylinder in the swing hole alongside of 
the tank until he gets it formed in the shape of a cylinder. Then the snajper 
cracks it open and removes it from the swing hole, squares each end, and 5) lit 
it on one side, making a roll, like a sheet of music, for instance. After that it is 
carried to the flattening house, placed on a large clay block called the flattening 
stone which is perfectly smooth. It is reheated there to a degree that cai be 
flattened out. Then it is put in the lehr, where it cools for about an hour, which 
is the tempering process to toughen the material, and from there it goes to the 
cutting room to be cut into the various sizes. 


The snapper has never been recognized by the four skilled trades as 
a skilled worker, although, as the manufacturer quoted pointed out, 
“there is a good deal of skill in his part of the work too.” Repeatedly, 
throughout the history of the 4-trade organization, efforts to in- 
corporate the snappers into the union, for the economic advantave 
of both groups, were defeated by the unshakable attitude of craft 
caste. 

Beginning in 1881 “the glass workers won every strike undertaken, 
and their wages rose progressively from year to year” until they 
became ‘‘the highest paid of all wage earners,” to quote a pamphiet 
on cabinikeatinar bie issued recently. 

In addition to uniform wage rates, working rules were imposed 
which established working conditions and standards in all plants. 
Beginning about 1885, the organized workers controlled not only 
wages and working conditions but production as well. The report 
of the United States Commissioner of Labor on regulation and 
restriction of output (Eleventh Special Report, 1904) says in relation 
to the window-glass industry that— 


It is the only industry where the workmen, through their organization, have 
attempted to join with the employers to regulate the total output of the industry 
according to the varying states of the market. By reason of thus entering the 

rovince of the manufacturer the history of the restrictions on output in this 
industry is a history of the alliances of various associations of employers wit! 
associations of workmen. More than this, the associated jobbers and wholesale 
dealers have become parties to the agreements. * * * 

It is firmly believed by all parties in the trade that the peculiar nature and 
situation of the industry made regulation and restriction of output necessary. 
They point out, in the first Fy: that the market for window glass is wholly 
inexpansive and inelastic. t is, consumers can not be induced by even tiie 
most extreme concessions in prices to take a larger stock than they will take whicn 

rices are held up. This is because the market is almost wholly that furnished 
by the building trades, and the amount of window glass that will be purchas« | 
depends on the amount of building construction that is going on. The cost of t!ic 
window glass for a building can scarcely exceed 1 per cent or 2 per cent of the tot! 
cost of the building, and an extreme change in the price of so small an item hs 
no appreciable effect on the amount of construction. * * * The building 
industry itself is largely speculative, and therefore subject to extreme fluctuation. 
oF Altogether the consequence is that while the factories are working, t!« 
output is beyond the current demands and the stock is piling up. * * * 
Price cutting at such times becomes utterly reckless, and frequently the weak«: 
producer goes to the wall. Frequent repetition of these experiences has firm!) 
convinced the trade, all the way from workman to jobber, that restriction, ©! 
what they call regulation, of output, is necessary for the protection of all. [1 
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general this regulation has been brought about in three ways, namely, by limiting 
the maximum output per week of each blower, by limiting the number of blowers, 
so that there are not enough to operate all of the pots and pot capacity, and by 
alliances of the unions with leading manufacturers to force a shut-down of the 
independent manufacturers when stocks accumulate. (Pp. 599, 600.) 


The history of Local Assembly No. 300, up to 1900, then, is chiefly 
that of a strong organization of highly Skilled workers successfully 
establishing itself in a position of economic power. The nature of the 
industry, and more particularly of the work, with its requirement of a 
high degree of skill and a or, apprenticeship, made organized control 
not only possible but advisable, and profitable not only to the workers 
but to the manufacturers. The number of glassworkers was always 
limited, and they were all union men, and only by accepting the trade 
agreements of the union and working in harmony with it could a manu- 
facturer be assured of keeping his plant manned. 

The only mechanical change which had taken place in the industry 
up to 1900 was the introduction of the continuous tank in place of the 
clay pots for melting. Natural gas came into use about the same 
time, and proved to be the ideal fuel for the operation of glass furnaces. 
Natural gas and the continuous tank together gave an immense im- 
petus to the industry, simplifying production and expanding the 
business materially. 

The continuous-tank furnace, with its greatly increased capacity, 
soon superseded the pot furnace. As an old-line manufacturer saw it, 
“the evolution of cleaning up the pot furnace and bringing tank fur- 
naces into general use caused most of the overproduction in the 
industry.”” A more ——o result of the advantages derived from 
the uninterrupted working of the glass made possible by the continu- 
ous melting tanks was that of making the industry ‘‘ripe for the intro- 
duction of machinery.” (Bul. No. 441, p. 4.) 


Disruption of Local Assembly No. 300 


Expansion of the industry and an increase in the number of 
plants in 1899-1900 resulted in a scarcity of workers. To insure 
the most advantageous position in getting workmen, the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Co., a corporation which had been formed by 
several individual manufacturers prominent in the industry, made a 
contract with Local Assembly No. 300. Under the terms of this 
contract— 


A block of stock whose par value was $500,000 was placed in trust for the union, 
to be paid for out of accruing dividends, and the union was to have representation 
on the board of directors of the corporation. The whole transaction was con- 
ditioned upon Local Assembly 300 furnishing this corporation an adequate num- 
ber of skilled men to run its plants to full capacity during the ‘‘length of fire” 
agreed upon each year. The assembly accepted the stock and elected its presi- 
dent, Mr. Simon Burns, as its representative on the board of directors. The 
attempt to carry out this arrangement disrupted the union and caused the forma- 
tion of another organization, which at first contested for the right to the title 
Local Assembly 300, Knights of Labor, but being defeated in this contention, 
took the name of ‘‘Window Glass Workers’ Association of America.”’ This 
organization immediately advocated longer fires and a fair show for the independ- 
ent manufacturers. Had it not been for this split in local assembly the inde- 
pendents would have been deprived of a large proportion of their workmen. As 
it was, their plants were manned by the new organization, and, at a later daté, 
Assembly No. 300 being unable to fulfill its part of the contract, forfeited 
its block of stock and its representation on the board of directors, (Eleventh 
Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 602.) 
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The rift in the organization continued. Members of the origina] 
Local Assembly No. 300 were employed in the various factories of the 
American Window Glass Co., while the men in the secessionist grovip 
the Denny organization, as it was called, continued to man the plants 
of the independent manufacturers. <A secession movement of cutters 
and flatteners had preceded that of the blowers and gatherers un«er 
Denny. First the cutters and then the flatteners had revolted 
against Simon Burns’s alleged discriminations and unfair tactics in 
dealing with the minority trades. They withdrew from Local 
Assembly No. 300 and organized separately. Thus by the end of 
1900 the once all-powerful Local poser bi No. 300, which had 
included every skilled window-glass worker in the country, was split 
into three factions—one of blowers and gatherers, one of cutters and 
flatteners, and the 4-trade group which remained with Burns and the 
original Local Assembly No. 300. 

It was several years before a unified 4-trade organization was again 
achieved, and there never was a time afterward when all the skilled 
window-glass workers were organized into one union. The dual 
unionism which grew out of dissensions within the old organization, 
after its 20 years of conspicuous success, remains. 


Introduction of Machinery 


DEVELOPMENTS quite unforeseen at the time of the disintegra- 
tion of Local Assembly No. 300 in 1900, however, determined this cou- 
tinued cleavage. By the time the several warring groups of skilled 
workers had composed their differences and were once more, in 190s, 
organized into the National Window Glass Workers, the unified, 
4-trade union which took the place of the old Knights of Labor 
organization, the first window-glass making machine was an estab- 
lished fact in the industry. The National Window Glass Workers 
adopted the policy which it maintained to the end, that of refusing 
to recognize thé machine or to admit workers in machine plants to 
membership, and the skilled workers in the machine plants, the 
flatteners and cutters, kept the independent organization they already 
had in the plants of the American Window Glass Co., the first con- 
cern to turn to machine production. The cylinder drawing machine, 
which the American Window Glass Co. used, displa only the 
gatherer and the blower. The cylinder still had to be flattened and 
cut, as did the hand-blown product, and that work was performed 
by skilled craftsmen in the machine plants exactly as it was in the 
hand plants. 

The years between 1900 and 1904 found the industry practically 
demoralized. Both workers and manufacturers were divided into 
warring camps and the former policy of controlled output and wage 
agreements was discarded for deliberately unrestricted production 
and abrogated agreements. Wage cutting and labor stealing by the 
opposing unions and price cutting and suicidal competition by the 
manufacturers became the practice. 

Meanwhile the cylinder Blowing machine was looming up. It was 
still experimental, but had proved successful enough to be taken 
seriously. The wage ement negotiated by the Window Glass 
Workers’ Association, which was the seceding Denny group, for the 
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blast of October 1, 1902, to June 30, 1903, contained the following 
clause: 


Machine competition.—It is understood and agreed that if any window-glass 
blowing machine or machines is operated to a sufficient extent to affect the 
market by reason of their cost of production being lower than this scale, at which 
time and under such conditions this scale shall be subject to revision upon 
demand of the manufacturers so affected by such machine or machines, the 
said condition to be determined by the wage committee. 


Commenting on this attitude of the opposing union, Simon Burns, 
president of the parent body, Local Assembly No. 300, issued a state- 
ment which read in part: 

There is no good reason why the workers should be put on an equality with 
the machine at this particular time. The question of wages should depend not 
on the cost of making glass by machines but the selling price of glass. If the 
machine-made glass is sold in the market at the same price as that made by 
manufacturers making hand-made glass, then there should be no reduction in 
wages. It ought not to depend on the machine to make wages, unless those 
operating them use their advantage to undersell manufacturers operating under 
our scale. * * * 

After tanks were built some asked for special legislation and wage scales in 
favor of pot furnaces, claiming tanks made glass cheaper; but such concessions 
were not granted, and the same rule should now apply to machinery. * * * 

Our organization has made a wage scale far different from the new organiza- 
tion. * * * Read our machine clause and note the difference. We believe 
it is a protection to manufacturers and workers: 

“Tt is understood and agreed that if any window-glass blowing machines are 
operated to such an extent that those operating them sell glass to jobbers or 
consumers at a less price than is agreed upon * * * then there shall be a 
meeting of the wage committees party to this scale to revise wages, * * * 
said revision to be based on the difference existing between the present selling 
price and that which the parties operating machine or machines sell below the 
regular price of those signing this scale. 


By the end of the next blast, June 30, 1904, there were three 
4-trade unions in the field, each with its own wage scale and working 
agreement; and while agreements had been signed by the different 
groups of manufacturers, they were not observed. 


Amalgamation of Unions 


Durine the summer of 1904 representatives of the three organ- 
izations met in Cleveland, Ohio, with a view to amalgamating. 
Local Assembly No. 300 withdrew shortly after the convention open 
but tae other two bodies carried out the purpose of the meeting and 
founded the Amalgamated Window Glass Workers of America as a 
4-trade organization. ‘This union established a wage scale and work- 
ing rules for the blast of October 1, 1904, to May 31, 1905, which was 
signed jointly by a representative group of manufacturers. 

he new union prospered, in spite of opposition and encroachments 
by Local Assembly No. 300, and was able to enforce its agreements 
in the plants of the manufacturers signing them. 

In 1906 the window-glass manufacturers undertook to form an 
organization, and asked the assistance of the officials of the Amalga- 
mated Window Glass Workers’ Association to accomplish that end. 
The reply of the union was that “the price of our assistance is one 
organization; i. e., that all plants making window glass in this country 
should operate only under the Amalgamated scale, and that the 
manufacturers pledge themselves to bring that about.” (Minutes of 
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executive board meeting, October 6, 1906.) Specifically, so far as 
the union was concerned, that proposition meant the elimination o{ 
‘“‘Burns and Local Assembly 300 from the field.”’ 

This program was possible only if J. R. Johnston, who employed th» 
members of Local Assembly No. 300 in his various plants, joined the 
manufacturers’ association. This did not happen at that time. How- 
ever, the same result was obtained six months later through a coup 
d’état on the part of Mr. Johnston. Mr. Johnston wanted the perio: 
of the blast shortened in order to curtail production, which Was 
getting out of hand. The agreement between the Amalgamate:! 
and its employers ran to June 30, 1907. On February 1, 1907, Presi- 
dent Faulkner of the union made a report to the executive board «| 
that organization, from which the following is an extract: 

You have an opportunity to effect a settlement that will give you one organiza- 
tion, which means control of your trades, control of the apprentice system, contro! 
of initiations, reduced expenses, increased harmony, and better discipline through - 
out the entire organization, and for all this the price asked is * * * ti 
recognize the necessity of curtailing production when the time comes in order 
to maintain prices and wages and to lend your assistance in bringing it about. 

In return for this J. R. Johnston will sign our scale, all warfare and litigation 
will cease, business confidence will be restored, and the entire industry will be 
benefited. You will be able to maintain your present wages for the remainde: 
of this fire and pave the way for a good scale next fall. * * *. 

If you will agree to terminate the present scale at a time when the genera! 
condition of the business demands it, I believe I can effect a settlement of the 
whole matter at Pittsburgh to-morrow and return to you here with the Hartford 
City and Independence (the Johnston plants) scales duly signed. (Executive 
board minutes, February 1, 1907.) 

President Faulkner received the instructions he asked for, and suc- 
ceeded in his mission. He returned to the executive board meeting 
the next day from Pittsburgh, with Johnston’s signature to the 
Amalgamated scale, and with an agreement that all members of Local! 
Assembly No. 300 become members of the Amalgamated Window 
Glass Werkers’ Association by February 22, 1907. Thus Knights of 
Labor Local Assembly No. 300 passed out of active participation in 
the window-glass industry, leaving the Amalgamated almost wholly in 
control of the industry, except for the flatteners and cutters in the 
machine plants. 

But the victory proved short-lived. The Cutters and Flatteners’ 
Association continued its efforts to obtain jurisdiction over those 
trades in both machine and hand plants, and the Amalgamated fought 
to maintain its position as a 4-trade organization. is antagonism 
resulted in 1907 in a suit brought by the cutters and flatteners for the 
dissolution of the Amalgamated on the ground that it was a combina- 
tion “‘in restraint of trade” and ‘‘opposed to public policy.” The 
suit was successful, and the Amalgamated Window Glass Workers’ 
Association was dissolved by order of the court. 


Rise and Growth of National Window Glass Workers 


REORGANIZATION followed almost at once, with the financial assis- 
tance of the organized window-glass workers of Belgium. The new 
union, established under the name of the National Window Glass 
Workers, took over in its entirety the membership of the disbanded 
union, but it made material changes in its constitution in conformity 
with the court decision dissolving its predecessor. These changes 
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modified the apprentice laws, although the practice of limitin 
apprenticeships to sons and brothers of the men in the trade survived. 
Membership in the new organization, as in all its predecessors, was 
restricted to American citizens. 

The new organization was strong enough to institute its own wage 
scale and working agreement for the next blast, December, 1907, to 
August 31, 1908. This agreement was signed by individual manufac- 
turers, and contained, for the first time, the principle of the sliding 
scale which permitted the adjustment of wages to the rise or fall in 
the selling price of glass. 

The National Window Glass Workers gradually increased and 
secured control of the hand manufacture of window glass. In 1908 
the surviving dual organization, the Blowers and Gatherers’ Mutual 
Protective Association, which dated back to the first secession from 
Local Assembly No. 300, merged with the National, and shortly after- 
ward the Cutters and Flatteners’ Association relinquished its claim to 
jurisdiction over workers following those trades in the hand plants, and 
decided to confine its activities to the skilled men in the machine plants. 

Thus firmly established as the only 4-trade organization, the 
National Window Glass Workers assumed a position of power and 
prestige in the industry quite comparable to that of L. A. No. 300. 
By 1910 its wage committee was negotiating with the manufacturers’ 
wage committee a wage scale and working rules which were uniform 
throughout the industry. The union maintained the severest sort of 
discipline over its members and in the observance of its regulations 
and trade agreements. The old policy of controlled production and 
regulation of the working season was reestablished by mutual agree- 
ment between the Siniomes Aeeceate and the union. As a manufacturer 
expressed it some years later to the United States Tariff Commission, 
the union representatives ‘‘work with us to maintain the trade.”’ 

The union decreed that any member going to work in a machine 
plant automatically suspended himself from membership in the union, 
and could not return to membership and employment in a hand plant 
without the payment of a fine and a reinstatement fee. The sentiment 
generally was that the line between hand and machine workers should 
be definitely drawn, and that workmen shouid identify themselves 
unmistakably as hand er as machine operatives. The practice of 
hand blowers of taking positions in the machine plants during the 
summer suspension of the hand plants was penalized by fines. Manu- 
facturers who during the transition period tried to operate under both 
systems were refused a scale by the union. Since no blower or gatherer 
could work in a plant which had no scale and keep his union standing, 
that meant that manufacturers also had to align themselves definitely 
as hand-or machine concerns. 

Nevertheless the machine was steadily gaining ground. While sev- 
eral different makes of machine were in use, the American Window 
Glass Co., operating the Lubbers cylinder drawing machine, really 
held the field. Its machine was the most efficient and the most 
successful, and the company controlled the patent on it and refused 
to grant licenses for its use to outside interests. Hence the American 
Window Glass Co. had no serious competition from other machine 
producers, and because of its capacity advantage over the hand plants 
it could practically control output and dictate prices. 
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Trade War 


THE union scale for the blast of October 15, 1910, to May 3) 
1911, signed by the wage committees of workers and employers. 
provided an increase of about 40 per cent above the scale of the pre- 
ceding fire. Factories had been in operation under this scale less 
than three months, however, when the whole situation in the industry 
changed radically. First the Imperial Window Glass Co., which was 
the selling agency of the hand manufacturers, was dissolved by court 
action. That created a disturbed condition of the market and was 
followed almost at once by a drastic cut in prices on the part of the 
American Window Glass Co. Union officials conceded that main- 
tenance of the scale was impossible in view of changed conditions 
and consented to a revision. At a meeting of the executive board 
called January 27, 1911, to discuss the situation the president of the 
union expressed the opinion that unless the crisis was met it would be 
a matter of a very short time before hand manufacturers would be 
forced out of business. A new wage scale was adopted which reduced 
wages materially and contained a clause which provided that the 
wage committees should again be called together to meet changed 
conditions in the event the American Co. declared further reductions. 

This second scale held till the end of the blast and was followed 
by an ae aga are for the next season which reduced wages stil! 
further. lace of the clause in the preceding scale calling for a 
meeting of tbe wage committees should the American Co. cut its 
prices, the 1911 agreement permitted a reduction in wages of 1 per 
cent for each discount point below the current selling price of glass. 

Price cutting between the hand and the machine interests went on 
with increasing intensity, and for the first month of operation under 
the new scale ‘‘the basis from which wage scales were figured to-day 
changed by to-morrow, necessitating further changes in wage rates.’’ 
To quote an official publication of the union: 

Conditions went from bad to worse. Unheard-of prices were quoted and it 
seemed as though bottcm for low prices could never be reached * * *. 
Under these conditions the workers were confronted with the alternative of 


either — further reductions in wages or witnessing the closing down of 
factories. he former was accepted and the most radical reductions accepted. 


These reductions were, broadly, a 30 per cent cut below the pre- 
vailing very low rate, with the proviso that revision upward to the 
prevailing rate was to follow increased prices, but if the American 
Window Glass Co. announced any further price cuts while the scale 
was in effect, “‘the condition will be met.” 

While that scale held, wages amounted to $15 a week or less. The 
attitude of the hand workers was expressed by the president of the 
union when he said: 

Every concession has been made in order that plants might resume operation, 
because we realize that our struggle against the machine interests can not be 
decided by the operation of a few hand plants. We are hoping to bring about a 
condition under which the machine interests will be forced to recognize that the 
hand workers are entitled to a certain amount of production, and that the 


quoting of low prices will not bring about a condition under which hand glass 
can not be produced. 


During the winter both camps of manufacturers Ee sitherte decided 
that matters had gone far enough. They called a conference in 
February, 1912, which resulted in \Yérae tion from their cutthroat 
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poliey of the past two years, and a concerted effort to stabilize condi- 
tions in the industry. The outcome of that conference was another 
wage adjustment which put into effect, for the remaining two months 
of the blast, a much. better rate, with further increases contingent 
upon the continued advance in selling price. 

Commenting on the outcome of the efforts to preserve the hand 
trade, on the part of both workers and manufacturers, President 


Neenan of the union said: 


I believe we have demonstrated to the machine interests that it is possible to 
make glass ag hand method that can be marketed in competition with their 
low prices. e have demonstrated this in the only way possible for us to make 
any impression on the machine interests—by making hand glass that could be 
sold at all times in competition with the machine product. ‘To-day the machine 
interests are just as anxious for better prices and better conditions as any hand 


manufacturer can be. 

The truce established in 1912 ended the ruinous trade war between 
the hand and the machine producers, and the business settled down 
to several years of stability and prosperity. Union strength and 
earnings of the men in the trade increased proportionately. By 1915, 
according to a statement made by President Neenan, wages had in- 
creased more than 100 per cent above the scale at which the men 
had worked during the struggle of four years before. The working 
period became standardized to seven months in the hand plants, 
usually from November 1 to May 29. Products of the American 
Window Glass Co. did not enter so directly. into competition with the 
hand plants as formerly, because the company was dealing largely in 
photographic glass and in a heavy specialized glass designed as a 
substitute for plate glass, which hand plants could not Piniieate and 
which therefore caused them less worry than it did the plate-glass 


makers. 
Effects of European War 


THE next economic disturbance to engage the combined efforts 
of manufacturers and workers in the hand trade, which seemed at first 
to threaten another struggle for existence, was the tariff revision under 
the Underwood measure of 1913. They succeeded in securing some 
modification of the drastic cuts in rates as originally proposed, but 
the bill passed carrying an average reduction, on all sizes, of about 
45 percent. It was at first Fuaodl that with the lowering of the duty 
the market for the small-sized panes would be closed entirely to the 
American manufacturer, because he would not be able to compete with 
the Belgian producers. 

_ Before any material consequences of the new tariff had been felt 

in the American market, however, the European War broke out and 
ae the principal glass-producing country, stopped manufac- 
uring. 

For the next several years the American manufacturer held the 
field not only in the home market but in the export trade. The scale 
for the 1915-16 blast carried an increase of 3.5 per cent, and before 
its expiration a second increase of 7.5 per cent was granted. The 
wage scale for the next blast was an advance of 20 per cent above.the 
preceding rate. 

Many- adjustments were necessary to meet war conditions after 
the United States entered the war. e glass industry was declared 
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nonessential and ordered to curtail its production 50 per cent. Ou; 
of that grew the 2-period system which outlived the war and was 
niaoticed by the hand plants for about five years longer. Under that 
system half the plants operated for the first half of the working period 
and half during the second period, each group, of course, remainin«: 
idle while the other group was in blast. By combining that system 
with a 4-shift system instead of three, employment was fairly steady 
for the men who remained in the trade. 


Postwar Developments 


Tue years following the war were attended for the window-glass 
industry, as for all others, by ups and downs, but, generally speak- 
ing, with stability and gradually increasing prosperity. The auto- 
mobile business reacted favorably on the industry, as did, later, the 
building revival. 

Wages stayed up, but opportunities for work decreased. Before 
the war closed a new angle had presented itself. As an old hand 
manufacturer expressed it, ‘“hardly has the cylinder-drawing machine 
been made a commercial success before we are confronted with a 
sheet-drawing machine that threatens the cylinder process of to-day.”’ 
The United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ob- 
served in 1917 that— 

All window glass manufacturers are dreading the time when glass will be made 
in flat sheets by the Owens Bottle Machine Co. under the Colburn patents which 
it controls. They fear that by the new process window glass can be made much 
cheaper than by any other process that has been used in the United States; that 
with the cheaper production there will be an intense competition in the window- 


lass market; and that the weaker establishments will be forced out of business. 
Miscellaneous Series No. 60; the glass industry, p. 205.) 


As a union official put it, ‘‘the American Window Glass Co. came 
out of the war with the immense advantage they had gained and 
with the competition from the old hand plants pretty nearly gone, 
only to find themselves face to face with an instrument that is now 
doing to the cylinder process just what the cylinder process did to 
the old hand craft.” 

This new sheet-drawing process, by making glass in a flat sheet 
instead of a cylinder, eliminates the flattening process. Under that 
system, then, the third skilled worker, the flattener, joins the gatherer 
and the blower in the discard. 

In 1918 the president of the National Window Glass Workers 
reported that— 

The sheet machine up to the present time has not produced in such volume 
that any one concerned in the hand industry need fear that this method, because 


of efficiency or cheapened methods of production, is likely to become a serious 
menace to the industry within the near future. 


Less than two years later, President Neenan and a committee from 
the hand workers’ union, visited the Libbey-Owens sheet-drawing 
machine plant, and in his report to the membership on that visit he 
described the machine and its processes, the kind of glass produced, 
and the number and kind of labor force involved in production. The 
conclusion of that report reads: 

It is hoped that no undue alarm will be experienced because of what is stated in 


this report. The executive board believes it best that the plain truth be told 
concerning the sheet machine. 
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Hand Industry Weakens 


By 1922 the hand industry was feeling the encroachment of the 
sheet-drawing machine plants in two ways—in the loss of workmen, 
who were going into the machine plants, and in the closing down of 
many ashe plants which could no longer meet the machine compe- 
tition. One element in the union contended that to survive at all 
the union must adjust itself to the changing conditions and expand its 
field to take in the machine plants. A resolution looking toward that 
end, so worded as to give the union jurisdiction over semiskilled and 
unskilled labor in the machine branch while retaining the skilled 
handicraftsmen, was decisively defeated in referendum. The skilled 
glass workers had declared once more, as in connection with the 
snappers they had repeatedly done throughout their history as an 
organization, that they were a handicraft guild and would so 
remain. 

Internal dissension and bickering in the union developed as employ- 
ment opportunities for the members grew less and less. The 2-period 
and 4-shift systems became a storm center, with charges and counter- 
charges of discrimination, favoritism, and bad faith. Finally the 
Federal Government was drawn into that quarrel by a court action 
under the Clayton Antitrust Act, brought on the charge that manu- 
facturers were restraining trade by the continued practice of keeping 
down production by dividing the operating season into two working 
periods. The case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with the union and the manufacturers’ association as appellants. 
Mr. Justice Holmes rendered the decision, which reads in part: 

The dominant fact in this case is that in the last quarter of a century machines 
have been brought into use that dispense with the employment of the highly 
trained blowers and trained gatherers needed for the hand-made glass, and in 
that and other ways have enabled the factories using machines to produce window 
glass at half the cost of the hand-made glass. The price for the two kinds is the 
same. It has followed, of course, that the companies using machines, or, more 
specifically, the American Window Glass Co., fix the price, that they make much 
the greater part of the glass on the market and probably, as was testified by the 
defendants, that the hand makers are able to keep on only by the sufferance of 
the others and by working longer hours. The defendants say, and it is altogether 
likely, that the conditions thus brought about and the nature of the work have 
driven many laborers away and made it impossible to get new ones. For the 
work is very trying, requires considerable training, and is always liable to a 
reduction in wages if the American Window Glass Co. lowers the price. * * * 
Manufacturers of this kind obviously are not able to do more than struggle to 


survive a little longer before they disappear, as human effort always disappears 
when it is not needed. * * * 

There are not 2,500 men at present in the industry. The Government says 
that this is the fault of the union; the defendants, with much greater probability, 
say that it is the inevitable coming to pass. 


Economic conditions rather than legal uncertainty, however, had 
already ended the 2-period, 4-shift system, and the business was back 
on a normal basis before the Supreme Court gave the manufacturers 
legal sanction to continue the system. 

The blast of 1924-25 was the last for which a scale was negotiated 
and signed jointly by the wage committees of the union and the 
manufacturers’ association. The wage rate represented a 25 per 
cent reduction from that of the preceding blast, and it is significant 
that the period of operation for that scale was September 15, 1924, to 
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September 15, 1925. The announcement promulgating the scale 
said: 5 

This is what might be termed a yearly scale, and it gives the manufacturer 
permission to operate the entire year or any part of it, thus enabling him to 
compete with the machine in placing his glass on the market at any and all times, 

The next year the few hand plants which went into blast signed t|\e 
scale presented by the union as individual manufacturers, and thie 
manufacturers’ wage committee did not function again. Perhaps 
that was largely due to the fact that the man who for years had been 
chairman of the manufacturers’ wage committee left the hand 
industry to become identified with the sheet-drawing process, and thie 
hand producers were too weak and too scattered to choose a new 
leader. 

Evidences of Union Disintegration 


Tue official records of the National Window Glass Workers for 
the year 1924 show a succession of events and conditions which 
proved, in the light of later developments, to be hurrying the organi- 
zation to certain death. The plants which opened in the fall of 1923 
did so without a universal scale. In the annual negotiation the wave 
committees failed to come to an agreement, and the scale was sub- 
mitted to manufacturers for their individual acceptance. Private 
agreements crept in, and the union was no longer in a position to 
enforce the old disciplinary measures. A joint scale was signed in 
December, 1923, but it was most unfavorably received by the men. 
The old hand plants were rapidly passing and unemployment increased 
distressingly. Members made repeated requests for financial relief 
such as the union had granted in 1921 to meet an unemployment and 
wage reduction crisis. At that time the union made a grant of $50) 
to each member asking forit. What had started out as an emergency 
loan was directed by referendum vote to be made a gift instead, and 
$216,000, almost exactly half of the union’s treasury, was refunded to 
the membership between April, 1921, and July 1, 1922. Naturally, 
the union was not financially in a position to repeat that experience 
when the members again asked for money grants, and the officials 
made themselves unpopular by saying so. 

Frequently during the year, members of the executive board 
tendered their resignations as officers and as members of the union to 
take employment in the machine plants. Even so formal a matter 
as the annual audit contained unmistakable signs of a decay that 
could not be stopped, for it showed that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, more than half the annual income of the organization 
had been paid out in death claims. 


Union Attempt at Manufacturing 


By THat time the treasury had been practically depleted because 
of a diversion of funds to the National Window Glass Manufac- 
turing Co. The union decided to enter the hand manufacturing 
business, and for that purpose leased a plant in Huntington, W. Va., 
which commenced operations in March, 1924. Stock in the com- 
pany was offered to the membership, but no appreciable part of the 
working capital was received from that source. The union held shares 


' 


in the corporation to the amount of $76,000, and shortly after the plant 
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went into blast a loan of $50,000 was made from the union funds, the 
union in fact selling its Liberty bonds for that purpose. 

One of the chief purposes in operating their own plant was, of 
course, to give employment to union Ave thrown out of work by 
the constant contraction of the hand industry, but according to one 
of the men who took an active part in both the union and the com- 
pany that plan missed fire. Workers left jobs to work in the union 
plant, and some of the factories which were thus left undermanned 
closed rather than wait for other workers to come in to fill the vacant 
jobs and never reopened. 

The National Window Glass Co. operated for three years, produc- 
ing glass which it sold at less than cost, and never made expenses. It 
closed in the spring of 1927 with a net loss of $84,000. 


Comparative Quality of Hand and Machine Glass 


For several years after machine-made glass appeared in the mar- 
ket, it was considered an inferior product. By 1917, according to 
the report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the 
glass industry, “hand manufacturers usually admit that the quality 
of the machine-made glass is constantly being improved.” (Miscel- 
laneous Series No. 60, p. 200.) During that year a committee of the 
union made a comparative study of the quality of the glass made by 
hand and by machine and submitted a report thereon. The report 
is technical, but it criticizes freely the defective work turned out by 
the hand plants. It concludes: 

It is plain to us that the efforts made by the machine manufacturers to place 
a high standard of quality on the market have covered a period of years, during 
which time the hand industry has followed the standards of the past. Such 
standards do not apply to-day, and a thorough realization of this fact should be 
arrived at quickly by both the membership of our association and the window- 
glass manufacturers in order that a grade of glass may be placed on the market 
superior to any machine product. In order to overcome the defects which were 
apparent to us, it is necessary that the work which must be undertaken in this 
direction must be done jointly; the manufacturer must assume his share of the 
responsibility, and we, as workers, must set ourselves earnestly to correct, in so 
far as possible, the errors of the past, whether due to carelessness or defective 
workmanship. * * * 

We find that the quality of hand glass in most instances is such that the com- 
plaint made by buyers of window glass are worthy of our best and most earnest 
consideration. 


A few years later one of the big jobbing companies reported to a 
union official that “‘the indifferent sorting of the hand glass supplied 
to them has become so pronounced that some of their customers are 
now stipulating American machine-made glass when ordering.” Still 
later glazing contractors began a concerted demand for machine-made 
glass, in some cases even specifying sheet machine glass. 

The sheet-drawing machine interests advertised their product ex- 
tensively and apparently so effectively that not only the hand glass 
but the cylinder machine product began to feel it. In 1924 the 
American Window Glass Co. reported that— 

The introduction of the flat-drawn sheet process has created a demand from a 
portion of the trade for glass that is ‘‘flat’’ as distinguished from the glass that is 
slightly bowed when flattened by the old-time processes. In order to meét this 
requirement of a part of the trade, we made a careful study of our flattening 


process and have succeeded in perfecting a new process of flattening and annealing 
whereby we are able to turn out glass as flat as that produced by the sheet-drawn 
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process. We are now producing this flat glass regularly at all of our factories in 
order to place our product on the same footing as the sheet-drawn glass. 


Second Sheet-Drawing Machine Appears 


Nort long after the American Window Glass Co. had made this 
concession to the sheet glass machine the Libbey-Owens sheet- 
drawing enterprise met new competition from another quarter, the 
introduction into this country of the Belgian sheet process on the 
Fourcault machine, the expiration of the patents on which permitted 
its installation here. 

After an extensive survey of the industry in 1927 the president 
of the National Window Glass Workers reported that in his observa- 
tion and opinion— 

The cylinder machine plants will be compelled to adopt a sheet-drawn method 
of production within a comparatively short time if they are to remain in the 
business. This opinion is now universally held by the cylinder machine manu- 
facturers themselves, and practically all of them are laying plans for the instal- 


lation of sheet machines within the next two years. Some of them are now doing 
so, while others have a definite time for doing so. 


Convention and Dissolution of Union 


TuHrovuGcuHout the steady decline of the hand industry and the 
rise of the sheet-drawing process the more progressive element in the 
union—or at any rate the element most disposed to adjust to modern 
conditions—continued to agitate for an expansion of the organization 
to meet the expansion of the industry. Realizing and in effect con- 
ceding that the hand industry was irretrievably gone, the member- 
ship of the National Window Glass Workers, referendum, con- 
sented to the calling of a convention in 1927. This convention, the 
first and the last in the history of the union, met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in May, 1927, and took two decisive steps. It ruled that members 
could accept work in machine plants and still retain their member- 
ship and standing in the union, and it decided upon an intensive 
organizing campaign in the machine plants. This campaign was to 
honor strictly the jurisdictional claims of the organizations alread 
operating in the machine plants. There are three of these organi- 
zations—the original Window Glass Cutters’ League, the Window 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Association, and the Window Glass 
Cutters and Flatteners’ Protective Association. The last-mentioned 
organization is confined to the plants of the American Window Glass 
Co.; the other two operate in the independent plants. 

An organizing fund of $10,000 was appropriated by the convention. 
Retrenchments were made wherever possible, and in pursuit of that 

olicy union headquarters were moved from Cleveland to Columbus. 
t was agreed in convention that if a year’s effort to organize the 
sheet machine plants did not serve to rehabilitate the National 
Window Glass Workers the organization would voluntarily disband. 

The organizing campaign concentrated on the Libbey-Owens plants 
in Clarksburg, W. Va. "Phe attempt was soon given up, however, 
as the organizers met not only indifference on the part of the work- 
men but strong opposition from the management, whose unskilled 
workers were employed under individual contracts. _ 

Declaring the situation hopeless and the oe campaign a 
failure, the executive board of the union met on June 29 and 30, 1928, 
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and formally disbanded. Business and financial affairs were closed, 
and the money remaining in the treasury after all the obligations 
of the union were met was distributed at $1 per capita to the 879 
members in good standing at the time of the dissolution. 


Present Employment Status 


UNEMPLOYMENT among window-glass workers always had a pe- 
culiar significance which would probably not nowadays be found 
in any other calling. Ordinarily when a man is thrown out of a 
job because of slack work in his trade other wage earners in his 
family, who may be employed in other lines not affected by the de- 
pression which hes dislocated him, can help to tide over the slack 
period. In window-glass making conditions were markedly different. 
Glass workers inherited their craft from their fathers and passed 
it on to their sons, and it was the almost universal custom that all 
the male members of a glass workers’ familv followed one of the four 
trades in the industry. Moreover, they married the daughters and 
sisters of their fellow glass workers. Hence depression and unem- 
ployment in the window-glass industry fell heavily indeed upon all 
connected with it. To add to the problem, the old hand factories 
were, as a rule, grouped in small communities in the natural-gas 
areas and often represented the only employment opportunities in 
the vicinity. To be sure, window-glass workers habitually moved 
about in search of work during the idle period at the plants, but that 
wis incidental to their chief calling, and it seems to have been inherent 
in all who followed the craft to give it up definitely only under the 
severest compulsion. 

Distress and even catastrophe were not infrequent accompani- 
ments of depressions in the industry throughout the recorded history 
of the organized workers. It is of very real human interest to follow 
up, so far as possible, the fortunes of these skilled craftsmen whose 
skill industry no longer needs. 

After the hand plants had ceased operations entirely, the last 
president of the union undertook by means of a questionnaire to 
find out what had become of its old members. He secured informa- 
tion concerning the activities of 605 of them. One hundred and 
five were unemployed, and most of them had had no work since 
they left the glass factories. While the element of age did not 
enter into the inquiry, it is, of course, possible that many of the 
105 unemployed were old men. 

The glass industry had reabsorbed 21.2 per cent of the 500 who had 
employment; of these 68, or 13.6 per cent, were in the machine 
window-glass plants and 38, or 7.6 per cent, in other branches of the 
glass industry, chiefly bottle making. While processes in hand and 
machine manufacture bear no relation to each other, still the famil- 
iarity of the hand craftsman with molten glass, the working medium 
in both cases, often makes him a valuable acquisition in the machine 
plants. Not infrequently during the organization of the sheet- 
drawing business the most highly skilled men in hand manufacture 
found excellent opportunities as foremen and technical men in the-new 
line, especially in instances where the management of the plants 
was not experienced in glass manufacture. 
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The largest single group, 183, or 36.6 per cent, is reported » 
“common laborers”; 39 have gone into the building trades and 17 
into automobile and allied industries. The report gives 120, or 2. 
per cent, as “‘unclassified,’’ but a review of the returns of the ques. 
tionnaire gives opportunity to scan that all-embracing category an 
develops an interestingly wide range of occupations. A hotel man- 
ager, a prison guard, a number of police and firemen, several farmers, 
and a newspaper man were once window-glass workers. One mar 
is running a rooming house and two others have set up in the pool- 
room business. Paper mills and rubber factories have assimilated 
a few, 12 were reported as being in railroad employment, and 23 in 
clerical work. The former president of the union is now in busines: 
for himself as a glazing contractor. 


Readjustment in Belgium 


_ PornTINe out to the membership that ‘“‘the passing of the hand 
industry is not peculiar to this country,” President Siemer of the 
union called attention to a consular report dated some time in 1927 
which says: 

It is clear that the great Belgian industry of hand-blown window glass is a 
thing of the past. Some of the old-fashioned plants continue working in order 
to avoid turning their labor out of work and others are manufacturing specia! 
glass, but the Fourcault machines have proved themselves incontestably superior 
and have revolutionized the practice of the Belgian glass industry. This drastic 
change has exercised a considerable repercussion on the labor situation in this dis- 
trict in that the Fourcault machines produce more glass with fewer workmen and 
the situation of the highly skilled glass blower is not promising. Many of them have 
accepted positions in plantsin other countries, others have adapted themselves to 
handle Foureault machines, and others have given up the glass work. 


In that connection, in an interview with the Bureau’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. Siemer made the point that the marked difference in 
the development of the industry in Belgium and the United States 
was in the attitude of the organized workmen. The Belgian union, 
always as strong economically as was the American, recognized the 
inevitable and changed with the industry from skilled craftsmanship 
to machine operation, and accordingly maintained its position as a 
force in the industry. That point of. view the American workers 
steadfastly refused to adopt. As Mr. Siemer sees it— 

No human agency could have saved the hand craft. It was in the way of 
progress and it had to go. Human agencies could have saved the organization, 


but they chose not to do so, and the organization, too, passed into history. The 
mistake we made was in clinging to the old guild idea. That has no place in 


modern American industry. 
Survival of the Cutter 


Nor the least interesting angle of the whole story, in the view 
of a young official of one of the cutters’ unions, is the fact that the 
cutter, ‘‘always the under dog, too weak numerically to be militant 
in his own interests, never strong enough to acquire leadership or 
office, is now the sole survivor, the heir of the old skilled craft and 
its traditions. The cutter is having his day now, after the majority 
trades of the old days are gone.” 

But just possibly his day, too, will pass. Already the prediction 
has been made that “the method of ‘scoring’ the sheet glass as it 
comes through one of the present processes may in time’eliminate 
the cutter as well.” 

[788] 
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Length of Service and Wages 
































By H. Larue Frar, Inpustriat ResearcH DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
; PENNSYLVANIA 


N MAKING wage comparisons, length of service is a factor 
I which seldom is given any attention. Whether this disregard is 
deliberate or unintentional is usually not clear, but the impor- 
tance of this factor is likely to be especially marked in occupations 
and trades where shop experience is rated very high if not preferred 
to formal apprenticeship training. 

Difference of opinion as to the relation of length of service to 
wage rates led a group of employers to cooperate in a survey’ to 
ascertain the situation with regard to certain outstanding occupa- 
tions of modern industry. 

The occupations selected were the operation of drill presses, milling 
machines, turret lathes and screw machines, and engine lathes. 
These are standard machine-tool occupations and are among the 
occupations which are important, either directly or indirectly, 
wherever speed, accuracy, and power are required in production. A 
group of representative metal manufacturing plants supplied detailed 
data for all of their employees in these occupations for the years 
1925 and 1926.2, The information so supplied covered (1) the actual 
earnings week by week, (2) the actual working time week by week, 
and (3) the service record of employees. 

In analyzing the data the following service groups have been 
used: Short service (under 1 year); moderately long service (1 year 
and under 5 years); long service (5 and under 10 years); and very 
long service (10 years and over). There is nothing final in this 
classification, although the periods were adopted after much experi- 
menting and are thought to be those under which the differences in 
earnings are most marked. 

On the basis of these data it became possible to consider three 
questions: Is there any relation between length of service and wages— 
hourly, weekly, and yearly? If so, does the average wage for an 
occupation approximate consistently the average for any service 
group? If wages tend to increase with length of service does it 
appear that a large proportion of the men in these occupations tend 
to be in the service groups with highest wages? 


Relation of Length of Service to Wages 


Tue general relation*® between length of service and wages in 
each of the selected machine-tool occupations is shown for both 
1925 and 1926 by Chart 1. Here the heavy lines show the average 
earnings for each service group, while the broken horizontal line 
represents the average for the occupation. At the bottom of the 





' The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness in directing the survey to members of the Industrial 
Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania, particularly to Dr. Anne Bezanson, associate 
director of the department, and to Miss Miriam Hussey. Mr. Earl Sparks, secretary of the Metal Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Philadelphia, gave very valuable assistance. 

? These years were selected because they were at the time the survey was undertaken the most recent 
years for which complete data could be obtained conveniently. The data for 1925 cover 11 plants with 
652 men in the selected occupations, and the data for 1926 cover 13 plants with 1,086 men. 

’ For a more detailed analysis sho the situation by plants see An Examination of Earnings in 
Certain Standard Machine Tool Occupations in Philadelphia, by the present writer, which is to be publi- 
hed by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
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chart are shown the year, the service periods, and the percentage of 
the total number of men in each period, while the scale of earnings 
is shown along the side and the occupations are given at the top. 
The data on which this chart is based are given in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY, WEEKLY, AND YEARLY EARNINGS, BY LENGTH OF 
SERVICE, FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 1925 AND 1926 
















































































‘ , ; = Average yearly 
Average hourly earnings Average weekly earnings earnings ! 
4 oY b a=] | A=} bs os oS & 3 
Oceupation £)52|22| 3%. | £ | 22 | ee] 2. | 22 | ee | 3 
- 2 | *2] es] = o|®8lesl/.o] 28 | e2 
s |gs|[ ze] ae) & | ge] zh] 88 1 fe] gh | ge 
3 mo | 82] z ho | §2 | ho | 2 | m 
Br Bint A we g D | a8 |. S [able {8 
1925 
Operation of— 
Plain drill press___-_- $0. 497 $0. 534 | $0. 663 |$0. 645 |$21. 84 [$25.76 |$30. 51 |$31. 32 |$1, 462 |$1, 566 |$1, 699 
Milling machine...-_| .579 | .654| .743]| .797 | 26.84 | 31.18 | 36.18 | 35.85 | 1,735 | 1,900 | 1, 831 
Turret <> Aggy -514| .730} .812]| .703 | 23.61 | 36.40 | 38.51 | 34.16 | 1,925 | 1,945 | 1, 707 
screw machine____ 
Engine lathe__.___-_- -518 | . 689 . 739 . 747 | 23.03 | 33. 69 | 35.82 | 35.67 | 1,774 | 1, 882 | 1, 87 
1926 
Operation of— 
Plain drill press____- $0. 552 $0. 605 |$0. 721 |$0. 686 |$23. 74 |$27.73 [$32.19 |$32. 35 ($1, 562 |$1, 699 |$1, 617 
Milling machine._..| .620 | .742| .789| .830 | 26.77 | 35.80 | 39.07 | 37.48 | 1,899 | 2,077 | 1,943 
Turret lathe and 
screw machine.__.| .586| .688 | .807)| .784 | 25.12 | 32.82 | 37.90 | 36.85 | 1,768 | 2,045 | 1, 853 
Engine lathe_.......| .579 . 712 . 785 . 822 | 25. 87 | 34.08 | 36.56 | 38.57 | 1,907 | 2,015 | 1,998 






































1 Only those men are included who worked 49 pay periods (weeks) or more. 


As is shown the average hourly earnings tend to increase as length 
of service increases. This tendency is without exception in milling- 
machine and engine-lathe operating for both years; in the other 
occupations, however, the average for the men of longest service is 
not the highest. In milling-machine operating for 1925 the tendency 
is shown in its most regular form. Mes the averages for short, 
moderately long, long, and very long service groups are 57.9 cents, 
65.4 cents, 74.3 cents, and 79.7 cents, respectively. 

If all plants had the same normal time and if the men actually 
worked a uniform number of hours per week, then differences in 
weekly earnings would be directly proportionate to those differences 
shown in hourly earnings. However, plants do not have the same 
normal time * and the degree to which actual time differs from normal 
time within a plant is not the same for all plants at a given time nor is 
it the same for given plants at different periods of time. Neverthe- 
less, the same tendency noticed with hourly earnings appears as 
regards weekly earnings. Such exceptions as occur are found in the 
group with the longest service. 

In considering the average yearly earnings, attention is centered 
on a much smaller group in each occupation than was the case with 
either hourly or weekly earnings. In the first place, a year is defined 





‘ The normal or standard time in most of the plants was less than 50 hours per week. 
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here as 49 weeks or more and this automatically excludes all ho 
short-service men. In the second place, those men who did not wrk 
49 weeks or more in the calendar year, even though they had Jo)c- 
service records, were excluded. When these exclusions are mie 
only about 40 per cent of all the men each year are available for {he 
comparison of yearly earnings. 

From the upper part of the chart it appears that the average yearly 
earnings of long-service men are higher than those for mep with muid- 
erately long service records. There is, however, only one case (p]:in 
drill-press operating in 1925) where the men with very long-serv ice 
records have an average in excess of that for the immediately prec«d- 
ing group. Thus it does not appear that there is in general any 
economic advantage for length of service when it is 10 years and over. 

As a matter of fact, all the exceptions to the statement that waves 
vary directly with Jength of service are found in the group where thie 
workers have the longest service records—10 years and over. The 
only occupation where this exception occurs on all three bases 
hourly, weekly, and yearly—and in both years, is turret-lathe and 
screw-machine operating. To what extent these exceptions «re 
representative and to what extent they arise out of too meager data 
is not known at this time. It is very likely that there is in the 
operation of the selected machine tools, and especially those just 
mentioned, some point beyond which efficiency is not increased, and 
may decline, by longer service. Of course, even where this is true in 
general, there may be exceptions in individual cases, and even when 
efficiency tends to decline it may remain relatively high. 

The conclusion that wages tend, within limits, to vary directly 
with length of service is based primarily on the general situation, but 
is supported by the situation in individual plants. 

There is, of course, some relation between age and length of service, 
but age does not appear to be nearly so important as length of service. 
Most of the men in these occupations are in the prime of life. Table 
2 gives the distribution of ages, by occupations. About 75 per cent 
of the men in 1925 were under 42 years of age and a like proportion 
under 40 years in 1926, while in both years 90 per cent were 22 years 
of age or over. Furthermore, the general age Jevel in the individus! 
occupations does not vary much from that in the combined occup:- 
tions. Thus, in 1925 the average age for 531 men is 34.2 years while 
the lowest average in any single occupation is 33.4 and the highest 
is 35.3 years. 

Even though the men in these occupations are in the prime of life 
and even though the general level is much the same in the dil- 
ferent occupations, it may still. be thought that the short-service 
workers are primarily boys or ve young men, and hence relatively 
nbapauiiced: workers. That shoal is not the case is seen by Table 
3, which gives average ages by length of service and occupations. 
In no occupation is the average age for short-service men less th:n 
26 years and the average runs as high as 32 years. Moreover, the: 
is only a very slight tendency for the average age to be higher {\' 
the moderately long than for the short-service group. It appea's 
therefore that, so far as age is any indication of general experience, 
there is no reason to suspect that short-service men are primarily 
inexperienced individuals. 
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TaBLeE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF AGES BY OCCUPATIONS 







































































1925 1926 
Operation of— Operation of— 
Age Turret Turret! 
ory En- Plain a — En- 
screw | gine | Total] drill — screw | Sine | Total 
ma- | Jathe Press | chine | ma- | Jathe 
chine chine 
| 
Under Sibddtetee esos. SD Blidge Lie 1 2 eee ike <pine nen dhaanss 1 
16 an IR een ceee) 2S WL dee cecelee on as 1 4 : 4 |.----.- 10 
18 and under 20 years. ----_.._- 4 4 12 24 5 2 6 5 18 
2% and under 22 years---.-_._-- 6 7 15 28 s 4 19 15 46 
22 and under 24 years-_----___- 6 6 19 34 23 17 14 19 73 
24 and under 26 years---.-._._- 2 15 23 44 14 15 23 13 65 
26 and under 28 years. -...____ 4 16 17 41 12 31 20 21 &4 
28 and under 30 years. -.--___. 6 1 18 13 48 16 24 40 24 104 
30 and under 32 years----_-..._- 2 20 14 44 15 18 23 27 83 
32 and under 34 years_-_-._.__- 6 14 10 34 16 17 21 18 72 
34 and under 36 years----____- 2 10 6 22 11 10 17 19 7 
36 and under 38 years-----..._- 3 18 8 36 6 17 25 13 61 
38 and under 40 years__._____- 6 | 15 4 27 10 i) 18 11 48 
40 and under 42 years_..______ 1 12 10 23 11 i) 12 17 49 
42 and under 44 years. -_.______ 1 10 ~ 24 5 9 11 | 15 40 
44 and under 46 years_________ 3 9 | - 21 10 3 7 | 9 | 29 
46 and under 48 years... ___.- 2 1 | ‘ 13 4 3 7 | ll 25 
48 and under 50 years._______. 3 1 5 12 5 2 1 | 3 11 
50 and under 52 years -- - - ____- 1 2 2 6 1 | ee 7 1} 
52and under 54 years--..-____- 1 1 4 7 1 2 2 me 6 
54 and under 56 years... .____ we Yee ee 2 5 3 Met, dae 6 1] 
56 and under 58 years_..-..___ 8 Sat © eee 6 9 2 —* Sees 2 5 
58 and under 60 years_...____- 2 6 10 2 g FO SR 8 12 
0) an ee ee eee.........) I ji.c....f...-.. 1 2 Be cons) 2 2 5 
{|  . ER? aa Sapa Sieasseee 1 1 * Rte © te 1 2 
64 and under 66 years._.._____ 2 3 7 ES i448 | ee ate 3 
ll EE TENS SS IE Sa ae 2 3 2 oe 2 5 
Slt ill ale, Milli Et ARE. RMT T EES TN tie Me tee Se AEE RS 1 1 
7 ame ee WR, ook ék-cdswscch: Dede doce) -ecice 1 eae 2 h Bice chcutsasses> 1 
vi  . .  SRGGRGE BUSSES § sc See soSkae Set 1 2 Roe Sere Fo aia. 1 
. 4and under 76 years... ..._..|.......|.--.--.]-----.- 1 1 i) SEES tS cae. 1 2 
ip fl eee | eee See bod comes oe ee ee oe ee 
Total men... ........._- 183 | 207) 531} 192] 204] 275| 270| 941 
Average age___....__.__- 33.4 | 34.1] 342] 33.5] 32.4] 31.7] 349 33. 2 





On the other hand the average age for workers with service records 
of five years and over is considerably higher than for those having 
records of less than five years. Incomplete records as to the age of 
the men with very long service records prevents interesting compari- 


sons at this point. 


The conclusion to our first question is that in the selected standard 
machine-tool occupations manned by relatively mature men wages 
tend to increase with length of service, subject to a possible exception 
in case of workers with service records of 10 years or more. 








TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE AGES BY LENGTH OF SERVICE AND OCCUPATIONS 






































1925 1926 
Occupation 1 year 1 year 

Under | and |°%°"S! Under | and {> years 

1 year bead over | / year me an over 

Operation of— ‘ 
i 26. 6 32.7 44,3 30. 4 30. 4 41.9 
MEI, Cccdicncincncssscceckeeccce.-..e 32.1 28. 8 42.9 30.8 30. 5 37.5 
Turret lathe and screw machine__.....___.._- 1. $16 32.9 39. 2 29. 0 30.7 38.2 
en acthochudecuces 28.2 29. 6 44.2 31.1 30. 2 41.3 
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Relation of Average Wage for an Occupation to Average for Different Service 
Groups 


In view of the conclusion reached as to the first question with 
which this paper is concerned, it is in order to consider whether or 
not an average wage for an occupation appears to have any signifi- 
cance in connection with wage policies except where the purpose o/ 
the average is to indicate changes in wage levels. 

The average wage for an occupation was shown in Chart 1 by 
the broken horizontal line. It will be noticed that average hour|, 
earnings for short-service men are considerably below, while the 
average for long and very long service men is considerably above 
the average for each occupation asa whole. For the men with moder- 
ately long service records the average may equal, exceed, or fall short 
of the average for the entire occupation. In no case does the average 
figure for the short-service men come within 5 cents of the average 
for the occupation, and usually the difference is between 9 and 1? 
cents. On the other hand, the average for the long and very long 
service men exceeds the average for all the men in the occupation 
by amounts varying from about 8 to 18 cents. 

The same situation holds with weekly earnings, the average for 
the occupation being considerably above the average for the short- 
service men, below for the long and very long service group, and 
with no consistent relation to the average for the men with moder- 
ately long service records. 

When the short-service men are excluded, as in yearly earnings, 
the average for the occupation is above the average for the moder- 
ately long service group in every instance except one and holds no 
consistent relation to the average for any group. 

In short, the average wage for these occupations has no significance 
in connection with wage policies unless used merely to indicate 
changes in wage levels. Such an average is consistently too high 
for the general run of new employees, too low for the workers with 
long “al very long service records, and holds no consistent relation 
to the average for the moderately long service group. 


Service Groups in Which Most of the Men are Found 


Doss it appear, in view of the fact that wages tend to vary 
directly with length of service except perhaps where length of 
service is very long, that the bulk of men have service records 
falling within the groups where wages are highest? The answer is 
an emphatic ‘“‘No.” Table 4 gives the percentage of men by length 
of service and by plants for each year. Considering all the plants, 
with a total of 652 menin 1925 and 1,086 in 1926, approximately 40 
per cent each year had service records of less than one year and about 
75 per cent had service records of less than five years in their respec- 
tive plants. It appears, therefore, that a small proportion of the 
men are in the service groups with the highest wages. 

When viewed from the standpoint of individual plants it will be 
seen that there is considerable variation among the plants as to the 
proportion of short-service employees. In some there are no men 
with less than one year of service; in others there are a few and in 
still others a large percentage have service records of less than one 
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year im both 1925 and 1926. In 1925, there were seven plants in 
which at least 27 per cent of the men had been in the employ of the 
company less than one year, while in 1926 there were eight plants 
in which this was true for over 20 per cent of the men. In one plant 
51.7 and in another 73.7 per cent were in this group in 1926, although 
too much emphasis should not be placed on the latter. On the other 
hand, all the plants reporting, except plant No. 63 (in 1926), have 
some men with service records of 10 years and over, and in most of 
the plants there are some men with service of 20 years and over. 
Even though there is variation among the plants as to the pro- 
portion of short-service men, in most cases the men in this service 
croup constitute an appreciable proportion of the total. Thus in 
1925 there were only four plants with less than 25 per cent of the 
men with service records of less than one year and in 3 plants the 
roportion is over 60 per cent. In 1926 there were five plants with 
ess than 25 per cent and one plant with about 74 per cent. In nearly 
all plants the majority of the men have service records of less than 


5 years. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE AND WAGES 


TaBLE 4.—PER CENT OF MEN HAVING EACH CLASSIFIED LENGTH OF SERVICE, BY 




































































PLANTS 
1925 
l year! 5 years | 10 years | 15 years 
Plant | Under} and and and and nahn pa Un- Total 
a 1 year|under| under | under | under | 5 )o, |known 
5 years, 10 years | 15 years | 20 years 

ee Oe ot enc re tewews | Fl] 2.6 14.3 21.4 14.3 a liciisicnen tes 100 
we th SSS: A a 2 BB’. 3) == 27.6 6.9 | ) 4 eee 100 
i MERC” Sales “Sb 5 a Sa | 70.0 17.5 5.0 > | ea 66 & Ss 100 
|| OPS. SY, ae * RR ae | 60.6} 37.4 1.0 RAB. .cocccectaccosaniial 100 
LR Bak CRE See ae | ee 66.7 22.2 ye eee ree Se Retire 100 
Ce MS SSS Beene eee | 62.4] 25.6 7.2 1.6 1.6 -8 0.8 100 
ot PR i a a et RS |: 11.4 31.8  * Ss eee 4.5 2.3 100 
ik Nn et aig oe aettecr fc Sape < e ape Te 42.3 26.9 2.1 ae 2 OSE SES) ee 100 
i | Ce Sr De ROS Re eS 6.1 38. 8 22. 5 12.2 12, 2 O23 4....2f2 100 
DOO eres. Se ole 31.4 25. 5 27.5 9.8 3.9 < |, aa 100 
ie 8 HS a Pee eee 27.4) 24.2 16. 1 9.7 9.7 13.@ -Wecescst 100 

ELST Sap CR ese een 43.9} 29.3 11.0 8.9 3.1 3. 5 3 100 

1926 

No. ee LL: Le a el Sees Peee 30. 8 7.7 30. 8 15.3 BBE hectic ac 100 
PI EE Se ee ee ee 34.0-4° S629 i.cc...-.. 17.0 4.3 6.4 2.1 100 
No. 2 ee le te 51.7 24.1 13.8 nk err fite der as Se) Brea en 100 
NO Mita didencécb ic dace Sedso<s 34.8 | 55.0 8.0 2.8 tin wwwswinbakw ws 100 
AO, SE ebiliRe. <b chcbes<biesinoniatiiess 63. 6 18. 2 18.3 |... .snccdiennnapaiibinaiala 100 
ee LE eS: 33.6} 49.5 8.4 3.8 1.9 9 1.9 100 
eee | SE er ee ae eee 2.3 9. 1 18. 2 tf ee eee 4.5 4.5 100 
N@i Gi badicbu sivas cis... -2scse 37.5 | 29.2 25.0 = | ee S cedliaihdinesthocienatiaad 100 
ct. | RR ena ee 10.4 | 22.9 33. 4 14.6 8.3 83) 21 100 
NO@ciibrecticedatmbteescses seo - seses~ 44.9) 26.9 19. 2 5.1 1.3 CY | 100 
eon A Ee 19.4} 35.9 35. 4 4.2 3.0 i eae 100 
NO, Bd kenanudoscanens < 23.6 | 21.6 2.5 13.7 9.8 <0 100 
NesGupmawiieeteickic sede oe tee Fe FS Been cen e chin ~ Jonson soon -<eulpeaapiemipaneent 100 

di nthe cmangonaodtliitail 38. 2 4.3) 15.5 7.3 2.1 sd .4 100 




















When viewed from the standpoint of occupations rather than 
plants it appears that short-service men dominate all the occu 
and to about the same extent, as may be seen by Table 5. 
some indication that a larger proportion of turret-lathe and screw- 
maé¢hine operators fall in the short and moderately long service groups 
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than is the case in the other occupations. This may have a bearings 
on the fact that for the operators of these particular machine tools (|. 
average wage (hourly, weekly, and yearly) for the very long sery ice 
men was consistently lower in both years than the average for {|c 
immediately preceding service group. The point of interest here js 
that the situation with regard to length of service is substantially {| 
same whether viewed from the standpoint of plants or of occupatio)is, 

The fact that comparatively few of the men are in the service 
groups where wages are highest must not be interpreted as meaning 
that the men lose by not remaining longer at a particular plant. 
This may be the case, but not necessarily so. It is quite conceiva))le 
that workers in moving may increase their wages, even though they 
have relatively low wages in the plant they enter. Not until it js 
possible to know the gains and losses by interplant movement is it 
possible adequately to interpret the economic significance of the fact 
that, even though wages tend to vary with length of service, most of 
the workers are not found in those service groups with the highest 
wages. 


TaBLE 5.—PER CENT OF MEN HAVING EACH CLASSIFIED LENGTH OF SERVI (.£, 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


1925 








Occupation 








Operation of— 
Drill 


rill press 

Milling machine 

Turret lathe and screw machine..________ 
Engine lathe 
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} All men in firm No. 36 who could not be classified under any one of the other occupations because | !\¢ 
men regularly operated several machines as the nature of the work required. 


Conclusions 


lr GROUP experience is to have any meaning in the construction 
and execution of sound wage policies, it is necessary that data be 
collected and analyzed on such bases as make possible importait 
comparisons. From the foregoing analysis it appears that length «! 
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service is an important factor in relation to wages in these occupa- 
tions, and wherever this relation exists length of service can not be 
wisely disregarded. ‘The analysis here shows that the average for all 
workers in an occupation is too high as an indicator of the prevailing 
wage for short-service men and too low for the more stable part of 
the working force, while it may or may not be representative of the 
moderately long service employees. It appears, therefore, that for 
at least some purposes there is not a single market wage, but several. 
It may be that an improper use of an average wage may be related 
to the fact that, even though wages tend to vary directly with length 
of service, the bulk of the men have comparatively short-service 
records in the plants from which they were reported, and it may be 
that the idea of a single market or average wage for an occupation 
has so dominated the thinking of those in charge of wage policies 
that adequate allowances have not been made for length of service 
in the use of such an average in connection with wage policies. 
Whether length of service is a fundamental influence itself or is 
merely symptomatic of other influences is an open question. Con- 


ceivably the work performed by men in different service groups is 


similar in name rather than in essence. Whatever the actual situa- 
tion may be, the fact remains that it would be difficult at the present 
time to find more closely defined and more homogeneous occupations 
than those selected for this analysis. Until further information is 
available on this and other points there is reason to question whether 
or not for some sam oses there is a single market wage for an occupa- 
tion. Apparently doar of service is a factor which must be taken 


into account in the use of market information concerning wages. 





——— 


History of Association of Governmental Officials in Industry ' 


By Louise E. Scuutz, SecRETARY-TREASURER 


"a first printed record in the office of the Association of Gov- 
ernmental Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada 
regarding the activities of the association, known for years as the 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials, is a bulletin published 
by the United States Department of Labor, primarily to give an 
account of the fifth annual convention of the association held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1918. This bulletin contains as an appendix 
a brief account of an informal meeting, by courtesy called the fourth 
convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada, held in Asheville, N. C., in September, 
1917, to which nine States and one Province sent representatives, as 
follows: Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michi- 
pan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Quebec. 
‘his convention was the by-product of a conference of labor commis- 
sioners and other members of labor departments called by Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, July, 1917, to confer on the problem of child labor in 
the United States. 

Due to the fact that most of the officers who had been elected .in 
1916 were men whose terms of office had expired and who had not 





ie me 9ehes delivered at the sixteenth annual convention of the association, held at Toronto, Canada, 
ne 5-7, 4 
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been reappointed, it seemed likely that there would be no convention 
in 1917. However, Miss Bresette, of Kansas, was asked to start 
correspondence with State labor departments with a view to a con- 
vention. She did so, and as a result the fourth annual convention of 
the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada was held at Asheville in September, 1917. I believe that 
Mr. John 8. B. Davie, commissioner of labor of New Hampshire, and 
Mr. A. L. Urick, of lowa, are the only persons in attendance at the 
present convention who attended that informal convention held in 
1917. 

There are several items in the report of the fifth annual convention 
in which I believe the members and friends of the organization here 
to-day will be interested. The first pages of the report contain a 
history of the association prepared by Linna E. Bresette, who acted 
as secretary-treasurer of the association for five years. In this report 
she states that she finds from reference to old files (which by the way 
are not now in our possession) that the Association of Governmenta! 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada resulted from an 
amalgamation of two organizations, one called “Chiefs of the Bureaus 
of Labor Statistics,’ organized in 1883, and the other the “ Associa- 
tion of Factory Inspectors,” organized in 1887. 

In 1883, 46 years ago, the labor commissioners of six States, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri, 
met and organized the “ Association of Chiefs of the Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics.” The purpose of that organization, to quote at random 
from the opening address at the first convention, was ‘‘To secure 
information in all departments of labor in its relations to the com- 
mercial, social, industrial, educational, and sanitary conditions of the 
laboring classes. * * * The best methods of obtaining and sys- 
tematizing are to be devised, discussed, and formulated. * * *. 
It is not the duty of the labor commissioner to attempt an adjust- 
ment of the relation of the laboring and manufacturing classes with 
the capital of the country. It is fis office to furnish such reliable 
statistics and data to the law-making power as will furnish the basis 
of an intelligent comprehension of the complex features of this great 
ad ag * * * The establishment of a safe and proper equi- 
ibrium between the great forces of this country—labor and capital— 
is of vital import, and is worthy the best efforts of the statesmen, to the 
end that a laws shall be enacted as shall relieve labor of unjust bur- 
dens and encourage capital in the development of other avenues for 
the profitable employment of labor.’”” The Commissioner of Labor of 
the Federal department at Washington held the position of president 
of the association for 20 years. 

The first meeting of factory inspectors occurred in Philadelphia 
in June, 1887—42 years ago—t et) the efforts of the chief inspector 
of Ohio, who corresponded with other chief inspectors in the country 
and brought about this meeting at Philadelphia, which was attended 
by factory inspectors from three States, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Ohio, and a representative of the State Board of Education of 
Connecticut. In the opening address delivered at the first meeting 
of factory inspectors a statement was made to the effect that “the 
purpose of this organization is to take counsel one of another as to 
the best means of accomplishing the object for which the office of 
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factory inspector was created.” Mr. Dorn, of Ohio, in this opening 
address, mentioned the fact that the office of factory inspector is of 
comparatively recent origin, and that because of the limited knowl- 
edge of its designs people must be made acquainted with the impor- 
tance of the necessity of thorough inspection before factory inspectors 
can expect to succeed in their undertaking. Mr. Dorn made the 
following observation, which again I quote somewhat at random: 
“Make our workshops and factories comfortable and healthy and 
secure those employed therein against the accidents that are now a 
daily occurrence, and one great source of discontent and consequent 
strikes will be removed. he greater the interest the employee takes 
in his work, the greater the profit of the employer. The fact has been 
established that the workman cares for his employer just in proportion 
as the employer cares for his workman. Good and humane treat- 
ment on the part of capital should receive a proper and profitable 
reward from labor. It is a paying investment. On us devolves the 
important duty of ascertaining whether children under a certain age 
are employed in workshops and factories. Our business requires of 
us the careful examination of all kinds of structures and all kinds of 
machinery and mechanical appliances. Opposition to inspection is 
fast disappearing. We are welcomed or not, just in proportion to the 
manufacturer’s knowledge of our purposes and the results effected by 
our examinations. It would perhaps be well if we could have more 
uniformity both as to the laws and the manner of carrying them out in 
the different States. We are here for the purpose of comparing notes, 
and of each one availing himself of the experience and suggestions of 
others. * * * We are endeavoring to restore the child to the 
schoolroom. * * * We are endeavoring to protect the working 
people of the country in life, health, and limb, that they may be able 
to rear their children in such manner that they shall become intelligent 
and healthy men and women, the possessors of sound minds, of good 
morals, and of unbroken constitution.”’ 

It is of interest to note that the aims and purposes which were 
enunciated at the first convention of the two organizations, later 
amalgamated into the one to which we now belong, have been reiter- 
ated at every succeeding convention. The two organizations main- 
tained their separate entity for a number of years, until at a meeting 
of factory inspectors at Toronto, Canada, in 1908, a committee was 
appointed with a view to bringing about yo gs of the two 
organizations. How history repeats itself! Difficulty had been met 
in securing appropriations to defray the expenses of delegates attend- 
ing the conventions. The solution seemed to be amalgamation, 
which would mean one convention to attend, rather than two. 
Through the ingenuity of a few members of each organization, both 
held their meetings in Rochester in 1909. Some sort of arrangement 
was effected, and the two organizations met as one at the county 
courthouse at Hendersonville, N. C., in 1910. At that time a res- 
lution was adopted at the meeting of factory inspectors in which the 
statement was made that since the purposes, aims and objects, and 
scope of work of the factory inspectors and commissioners of labor 
statistics were identical, a committee should be appointed to confer 
with a like committee of commissioners looking to the merging of the 
two associations under an appropriate name and workable consti- 
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tution. The factory inspectors, however, were not ready to amal:s. 
mate, as they feared that their identity might be lost if the two 
associations were merged. 


Formation of Present Association 


FINALLY, in 1914, this opposition was overcome. The two asso- 
ciations were merged under the name “‘ Association of Government: 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada” at Nashville, 
Tenn., June, 1914, at which time a constitution was adopted. The 
constitution stated that the purpose of the new association should |)e 
the promotion of the welfare of industrial workers, the securing of 
uniform labor legislation, better laws for factory inspection, laws 
creating State employment bureaus, laws promoting industria! 
hygiene and accident prevention, and to aid in every way possible 
to secure better provision for the industrial development and pro- 
tection of the workers of the various States and Provinces. Member- 
ship in the organization was restricted to employees in Federal, 
State, provincial, county, or municipal departments having to do 
with the enforcement and supervision of rates aelay Other than the fact 
of amalgamation and statements of officers elected and place of meeting 
each year given in the printed proceedings there is no printed record of 
what occurred at the first, second, and third conventions of the Assoc ix- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. 

At the convention held in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1918, the Feder:i! 
Government at Washington was represented by Mr. Ethelbert 
Stewart, who was delegated to attend by the Secretary of Labor. 
Miss Bressette’s observation in this connection is as follows: ‘His 
presence at once added zest to the meeting and restored the spirit 
of cooperation between the Federal department and the depar'- 
ments of the various States.” As a result of the attendance o/ 
Mr. Stewart at the convention at Des Moines in 1918 a very great 
benefit accrued to the Association of Governmental Labor Officia 
of the United States and Canada in that the United States Depar'- 
ment of Labor undertook to print the proceedings of the convention<. 
Mr. Stewart’s observation, as stated in his letter of transmittal to 
the head of the Department of Labor at Washington, is worthy of 
mention at this time. Again I quote: ‘‘Convinced that this associ- 
ation, composed as it is of the labor officials and factory inspectois 
of the various States, is one with which the Department of Labor 
could most effectively work and of which it should, so far as the |a\\ 
permits, be a member, I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy 
of the proceedings of the fifth annual convention of the Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canad:, 
together with the papers and reports submitted to that convention. ’ 

he report of the auditing committee of the fourth convention 
stated that at that time the association had liabilities which exceed! 
its assets in the amount of $14.87. In other words, the associatio! 


was insolvent. In the treasurer’s report, which Miss Bresette sul- 


mitted in 1918, a statement was made that the treasurer had on han 
then, at the time of the convention, $61.04, but that the associatio: 
had outstanding debts contracted by the former secretary, whic): 


amounted to $263.68, to cover printing costs, stenographic serv- 


ice, etc. These debts were never paid. My purpose in mentionine 
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these facts at this time is to indicate what a boon it was to the asso- 
ciation to have the Federal Departwent of Labor undertake to print 
the proceedings of the succeeding conventions. It is because of this 
venerous arrangement that the association has been able to keep 
solvent since 1918. 


State Representation at Meetings 


IN PREPARATION for this paper, I have read over the reports of the 
proceedings of the various conventions beginning with the fourth 
and extending through the fifteenth. I have been interested to 
note that Quebec was apparently the first Province to affiliate itself 
with the association. Bins that time Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan have sent representatives to the various 
conventions, though not so continuously as has Ontario. The Federal 
Department of Labor of Canada affiliated with the organization in 
1923, through the attendance of the secretary at the Richmond con- 
vention. It has maintained membership ever since and has sent 
representatives from the employment service and the labor intelligence 
branch to conventions. The Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the Employment Service of the United States Department 
of Labor affiliated with the organization as they were established. 
The Bureau of Mines was made an honorary member in 1927. A\l- 
though none of these bureaus pay dues to the association, the expense 
of printing the proceedings, borne by the Department of Labor, far 
exceeds any liability any of these bureaus might otherwise have in the 
matter of dues. Furthermore, they are prohibited by law from pay- 
ing dues. The records have not always been clear each year as to 
what States paid dues, but the following States and Provinces, which 
have sent representatives at some time to the conventions, are not 
represented this year: Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming, and Quebec. 

The question immediately arises, Why is it, when a State has once 
sent representatives, that 1t does not continue to do so? In some 
instances, as revealed by letters read at the business session Wed- 
nesday morning, the State will pay neither the expenses of attendance 
of a delegate nor dues to the association. In some instances the new 
commissioners have not become interested, and so it goes. This year 
although a very special effort was put forth to enlist membership and 
attendance at the convention by the Secretary of Labor, Hon. James 
J. Davis, by Doctor McBride, who resigned as president of the organ- 
ization in March, and by the secretary-treasurer, only 26 departments 
paid dues, as against 28 in 1926. There are representatives in attend- 
ance from 13 States and 4 Provinces, and from various bureaus of 2 
Federal departments—the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the Children’s Bureau, of the United States Department 
of Labor, and the intelligence bureau and the employment bureau of 
the Canadian Department of Labor. Altogether 22 bureaus are rep- 
resented this year. 

It is interesting to note that the year of largest attendance was 
1924, when the convention was held at Chicago; at that meeting 
representatives of 34 departments registered. The Association of 
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Public Employment Services met at the same time and place, and thus 
helped to augment the attendance at both conventions. In 1925, at 
Salt Lake City, representatives of 24 departments registered for the 
convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials; that 
year the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions met immediately after our convention. Twenty-four 
departments participated in the convention at Harrisburg in 1922, 
23 at Richmond in 1923, and 19 at Columbus, Ohio, in 1926. 

A perusal of the reports indicates that in some instances States and 
Provinces which have sent representatives to the meetings, who have 
reported on new legislation, taken part in discussions, etc., have not 
paid dues. The association has apparently been interested primarily 
in participation of many representatives in the meetings regardless 
of whether or not the persons in attendance found it possible actively 
to affiliate with the organization by paying dues. In some years we 
have had reports on new legislation from as many as 19 States. 
Last year we had such reports from but three States. Although we 
had a small convention at New Orleans, it was one that was very 
much worth while. 

At the New Orleans convention, in 1928, the name of the associa- 
tion was changed by constitutional amendment from Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials to Association of Governmental 
Officials in Industry. The change was made for the purpose of 
removing a misunderstanding that then existed regarding the nature 
of the association and for the purpose of assisting in securing the 
cooperation and support of such organizations as chambers of com- 
merce and other employers’ associations. It was also felt that this 
change in name more aptly defined the status of the personnel of the 
members of the organizations. 


Subjects Discussed 


IN LOOKING over the proceedings of the last 13 conventions, I 
have noticed with interest the subjects which have been given con- 
sideration, i. e., industrial hygiene, industrial fatigue, factory inspec- 
tion, accidents and accident prevention, occupational diseases, 
industrial rehabilitation, mine safety work, migratory children, mini- 
mum-wage legislation, conciliation in labor disputes, and how to 
make statistics uniform. Our organization has had participation in 
the formulation of a number of safety codes, notably those concerning 
which we had reports at. the business session Wednesday morning. 
It has had the privilege of participating in the work of the National 
Association of Legal Aid Organizations in its attempts to work out a 
satisfactory and uniform law for the collection of wage claims. The 
organization had a representative at the industrial accident pre- 
vention conference, called by Secretary of Labor Davis, in Washington 
in July, 1926. We admitted to membership, by changing the con- 
stitution in 1925, the Washington representative of the International 


Labor Office. 
Questions for Consideration 


In concLusi0N, I wish again to consider some of the questions which 
have been issues in the past, and which are not yet dead. 

1. Would it be advisable for this organization to amalgamate with 
some other? My own connection with the organization leads me to 
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believe that if this organization amalgamated with some other for the 
purpose of securing a larger attendance at the conventions, we would 
not accomplish the purpose that might be intended. It is my belief 
that for the most part we would still have only one representative 
from a State in attendance at the convention; for example, four 
people from Minnesota now attend the two conventions of the A. G. 
O. I. and the I. A. I. A. B. C. Were the two amalgamated, I have 
reason to believe that but two people would be permitted to attend 
the one convention, and that the situation which we meet in Minne- 
sota would be duplicated elsewhere. In other words, I doubt that 
amalgamation would increase our attendance. 

2. How may we augment our treasury? If we had more money 
in the treasury, the expenses of the executive board might be paid 
to a meeting which I believe should be held some months prior to the 
convention, in order that complete plans might be laid by the board 
(which is the program committee) for thenextconvention. Tentative 
programs could be sent out early to enlist interest, and we might then 
hope to know definitely, before the final programs are printed just 
who are coming to take part in the program 8 | who are not. In my 
opinion, the organization is of such value that a greater amount of 
time and thought should be given to the making of the programs than 
seems possible now, when it is arranged each year largely through 
correspondence between the members of the executive board. 

3. Would it not be advisable to elect to office persons whose terms 
of office do not expire the year of the convention? The executive 
board did not begin to work definitely on the program this year until 
after the resignation of Doctor McBride, which was held in abeyance 
for some time and did not finally go into effect until March. 

4. In any event, is it not advisable to begin making plans for the 
convention six or seven months before it is to be held? Last year, 
although every effort was made by the secretary-treasurer to bring 
about concerted action on the program at an early date, the executive 
board did not begin to arrange the program until after March 15, 
and the convention was held in May. Such an arrangement places 
entirely too much responsibility on the secretary, who is sometimes 
cmniealbed to fill in gaps and make last-minute decisions without the 
sanction of the executive board, which constitutes the program 
committee. 

5. How may we secure more members who will affiliate with the 
organization and keep membership in it over a period of years? If 
that problem could be solved, the problem of an adequate budget 
wake automatically be solved. Although a full coffer is not our 
primary consideration, certainly any organization which hopes to be 
effective ought to be able to meet legitimate expenses without embar- 
rassment. 

May I say, again in conclusion, that it has been gratifying to me to 
note irom my vantage point of secretary-treasurer, that people of 
national prominence, not members of the organization, have expressed 
themselves as feeling it a privilege to be invited to address the organ- 
ization? I have atiended conventions of this association every year 
since 1918. During the years of association with the organization I 
have heard many expressions of opinion to the effect that the con- 
ventions are of lasting benefit and inspiration to all who attend. 
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Accident Experience of the Iron and Steel Industry in 1928 


eg 1913 the Bureau of Labor Statistics has published fron 

year to year accident rates for a group of plants which wer 
among the first to give serious attention to the accident-prevention 
problem. This group includes plants manufacturing fabricated prod- 
ucts, sheets, wire and its products, and tubes, and two groups 
manufacturing miscellaneous steel products. The present article 
resents the rates for 1928 for this group and also the accident rates 
or the industry as a whole.' 

From 1913 to 1927 the accident rates of the selected group have 
shown a steady and considerable change for the better. It is there- 
fore a matter of some surprise that, of the six units forming the group. 
all but two (those manufacturing tubes and the second group of those 
manufacturing miscellaneous steel products), show rising frequency 
rates from 1927 to 1928. The increases are probably not of very great 
significance, since they are very small. It is possible that these plants 
have reached a norm and that subsequent rates will vary about this 
point. 

Analysis of the data for this group of plants, by causes of accidents, 
reveals no great increases or decreases in accidents due to any partic- 
ular cause. On the contrary, it is seen that the decline in rates from 
year to year has been spread with remarkable evenness over the 
whole group of causes. 

In the industry as a whole, the year 1928 shows a decline in both 
frequency and severity rates as compared with the 3-year period 1925- 
1927. Structural-steel erection not only continued to have the high- 
est rates of all the departments in the industry covered but shows an 
increase in severity rates in 1928 as compared to 1925-1927. 


Statistics for Selected Group of Plants 


Frequency rates by years——Table 1, which follows, shows the 
frequency rates for the plants in the selected group manufacturing 
each specified product, for each year since 1913. The increase in rates 
in 1928 has already been pointed out. 

TaBix 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR A 


hy ama GROUP OF IRON AND STEEL PLANTS, 1913 TO 1928, BY PRODUCT AND 
EAR 
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— aaa steel products 
Year cred. | Sheets | Nd 4'S | ‘Tubes Total 
ucts ate Group | Group 
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ESR GR eH a Rae oS. Se 100. 3 61.6 59.3 27.2 70.9 41.3 60. 3 
8 ee tag Aa The tye Nil seep bpaed SAL oY EP Fa. 59. 0 47.2 46. 2 12.5 50. 7 27.6 43.5 
MOORS asics, picid ss cha diese vedic ke eee 53. 5 37.3 52.4 10.8 51.9 23.0 41.5 
histatins baginnanbibidleaiceimaiie bit onbuaeaiee 52.1 34. 0 48. 2 12.4 67.6 28. 2 44.4 
BN is hacia ii oivncecninin meen aollceditialiiche ic eaakacedidae ane fl.3 33. 9 32. 5 10, 2 51.3 20. 5 3.5 
SORA dis. £52. 3430 ie. ie ak Lh 38. 2 25. 9 18.8 9.1 42.0 31.4 28. 8 
ES ERR gs SRR SS as AT OME TENS 32.8 25. 8 12.5 9.1 39. 7 23.0 26. 1 
Pea, 0655 5 oki ican ess OS Bik it 35. 3 22.7 12.0 8.9 35. 3 18. 6 22.9 
RS RACES GT ES EG BER Bea ee Eee Fae Te 28.4 17.5 7.5 6.1 15.8 12.1 13. 2 
TT Pen a Mpg Ee So 33. 8 16.9 7.9 7.1 14.5 10.8 13. 0 
TI aS aces aR bn SRS a tpn ya 32. 6 17.2 7.9 7.0 13.9 9.8 12.7 
NS a 51655 Bh deo Bich debing apiindi seh A> thi, x 33. 4 10.3 6.2 5.1 11.8 7.9 10, 2 
in then ananptmbiaietinatie die ai dhe <ph-b qutesegintngih caaens 27.4 11.4 4.2 4.0 9.8 3.7 8. 2 
ES 8 34th lo ee a mie 2 hs Ladies 205 Okey aahicka 24. 3 9.4 3.9 3.6 6.6 3.8 6.8 
SRN CIES FES eee es! ees fray oe vee 18.0 8.4 3.5 2.5 5.1 2.7 5.3 
RES ARES REESE MM: PF Eh OE SHG AE SE 19.7 8.7 4.0 2.3 5.3 2.4 5. 6 
? Detailed data on accidents in the iron and steel industry will be found in Bul. No. 490 of this bureau. 
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Accident rates by causes.—The data just presented may be con- 
sidered from another viewpoint. It might happen that a declining 
general rate would be made up of component rates, some of which 
were falling very rapidly, whereas others were stationary or were 
rising. ‘To test this ara t rates were computed for the various 
causes operative in these plants. Inspection of the result (Table 2) 
shows that whatever influence has been at work to bring about the 
remarkable decline in the rates has been distributed with surprising 
uniformity over the entire group. 

There is a quite general impression that the safeguarding of 
machinery has reached such development that it has become of 
secondary importance. Table 2 does not entirely support this con- 
clusion: The rates for machinery have declined notably, but not very 
much more rapidly than those for other causes. A reasonable amount 
of attention to machine hazards is evidently still necessary. 


TABLE 2.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF STEEL PLANTS, 1913 TO 1928, BY YEAR AND CAUSE 
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Machinery...----- 7.3/60/49/5.4/45/40/3.3/34/18/22/23/20)/16/15]13/14 
Working ma- 
chines-.------ 3.8) 2.712.6)2.6),2.0)1.8) 1411.5 8}; 1L1),10 .8 a m | -3| .6 
Caught in.....-| 2.5) L8),17/,17/]12;)11 .9; 1.0 .6 .8 oe or a -5 .4 .4 
Breakage......} .1 | -l aris om 1 Pe Jk -1} Q (1) (4) YY |} @ (‘) 
Moving ma- 
terial in____- 1.2 .8 .8 .8 es .6 .4 .4 + .3 .2 2 .2 2 i .2 
Cranes, etc... - 351/231/23/28/,2.5/221,19/19)] LO{[1L2),13]12 .9 .9 .8 .8 
Overhead Be. 28/19120/25);22119]16]/15 8); 10] 11 .9 rh o .6 . 6 
Locomotive...; .3} .2}] .2} .2] .2] .27 .2] .2]}] .27..1 .2 a oe re +4 “9 | 
Other hoisting 
apparatus...| .4 pie a al Py | «1 mr .2 = ey oP an = oh od ae 
Vehioitt....cne-4~< 23/19/16), 1L.7/,1.7/,13112 ok .5 .4 .6 5 .3 3 -2 a 
Hot substances.___| 5.4/3.6) 3.7/4.513.61/;30/28/,25/12)1L1}]12] .9] .6] .57 .4] .4 
Rloeiessnens) «81 244 Dh OE ce ae ee ee ok 1); @;);@01@ 1} Q@;Q@ 
Hot metal_____.- 3.6/,2.11231/30)/25121/20; L8 .8 7 9 .6 4 .4 3 a 
Hot water, ete_.} 1.3) Lb] L211 .8 .6 .6 .4 .2 3 2 2 me on om a 
Falls of persons___| 45 | 4.1|3.5|3.713.2/28/28/,25/)1.7),15]14]1.4]11)]10 on i 
From ladders..-}| .3} .1] .1 yl oT et Soe Soe 7 oe Suen 2 aD 2 ee ee ok ()) 
From scaffolds__| .2 .2 2 § -3 .2 2 2 a .2 é2 pS ™ ok 21) 
inthe 6ST Se SY .8) SBE I lL} 1d OO}, Oy, Oo. O:1 O11 Ote 
Due to insecure 
footing. .....- 3.8(3.71,311/311/26),231),23)21)14;/1.3]/ 1.1411 9; .8 6; .6 
Falling material 
not otherwise 
specified. ______- R95 021.7) 16) SSP at... cecal .at BLL 2k oF oe 
Handling objects 
and tools______ 26.7 19.4 |20.6 |21.5 |15.7 |12.8 111.7 110.4) 6.5) 5.8) 5.513.91'3.4;291,20)/23 
Objects dropped 
in handling. .__}11.2 | 7.3 | 7.6|84/161/)55150/44/26/)26/23/19)15]12 9 i) 
Caught between 
two objects___| 3.4} 26/26/3.1/ 21) 17/17/13 7 on 7 5 4 .3 2 3 
Trucks “EE 1.9/}10),14),14)12 9} .7 .6 5 .4 4 2 2 2 1 1 
Lifting......-...}25/231,251/25/20/14]1.4] 11 8; .8 5 3 3; .3 2 2 
Objects flying 
from tools____. 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 l 1 1} () ee) @) | 
Sharp points 
and edges _.__- 38 | 3.4),3.8)}3.1) 22) 1.5)13)]1.5) 1.1 .6 .6 3 .4 .4 3 4 
DOG. salons... 3.712.6126),29/20/1.7)14)1.4 . ee .8 .6 5 5 3 3 
Miscellaneous.___- 12.9/88)651),7.01,54),46/41 LE 13) 195,18) 1.6; 11 .4 6 7 
Ashyxiating 
ga8............) .3| .2] .1] .2] 2] 61] 21.1] 51 @/ 17, O0);0)/O0101@ 
Flying object 
net striking | 
OFO-saecs.<:...} «8 6+ .¢ .5 .4 .5 3 Ot «344 .3 Zz 1 mS | 1 1 
Flying wbject 
striking eye...| 2.9) 21/)1.7119)16/1.6|/ 13/11 .5| .4 .2] .3 2 on 1 
HG nachanicod- 9} .8) .4] .4] .1] .2] .1) .2] .1L] 6.1L] QM] 11 @O1|,O;@10 
Other causes...) 8.0 | 5.1 )3.7)4.113.2}22)22/15] .6;/;13/11]10 8 3 
Total_...... 2% 43. 5 |41. 5 44.4 (34.5 28.8 |26.3 j22.9 |13.3 eed ge 10.2 | 82|68) 5315.6 
! 























1 Less than one-fourth of one. 
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Statistics of the Industry as a Whole TAB 


In TaBux 3 the year 1928 is compared with the 5-year periods 1910- 
1914, 1915-1919, and 1920-1924, and the 3-year period 1925-1997. 

Between the 3-year period and 1928 there is a very uniform decline 
of the rates for both frequency and severity. In the industry as q 
whole the frequency rate declined from 24.5 for the 3-year period to 
19.7 in 1928, while the severity rate declined from 2.5 to 2.2. This I 
change is not very large, but since a similar change is found in near|y 
all the departments it is safe to conclude that progress in the iron and 
steel industry has not yet reached its limit. 

In a number of previous reports it has been necessary to call 


\\ 


attention to the fact that the foundries were not succeeding in making i 
as good a record as the other branches of the industry. It is accord- 192 
ingly gratifying to record a very substantial improvement in the - 


foundry figures. In the 3-year period foundries had a frequency rate ae 
of 60.1 and a severity rate of 3.2. In 1928 the figures were 45.9 and 
1.8, respectively. These rates are still high as compared with many — 


































































































of the other departments, but the improvement is encouraging. i 
The erection of structural steel continues at the highest point of 192 
any one of the departments. For the 3-year period its frequency rate = 
was 72.2 and its severity rate 21.4. In 1928 the figures were 61.8 re 
and 27.6, respectively. The increase in the severity rate in 1928 is 
disappointing but it must be remembered that this occupation is 
beyond question one of very serious intrinsic hazard. By 
191 
TaBLE 3.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 192 
1910 TO 1928, BY DEPARTMENT, YEAR, AND PERIOD 192 
The industry _ 
Frequency rates (per Severity rates (per 1,000 
Number of cases aw: ps hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) ae 
191 
be ~ — 19] 
Year or phan | 193 
period dia Per- Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 19% 
ma- ary ma- po- To- ma- po T oO 19% 
Death | nent Pisa Total | Death] nent | rary tal Death | nent | rary tal 
disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- disa- ‘ sae 
bility y bility! bility bility| bility 
| 1910-1914___|1, 310, 911 | 1, 524 |5, 080 |226, 305 |232,954] 0.4| 1.3] 57.5|502] 23] Li] 07) 41 Bs 
H 1915-1919__ _|1, 545, 706 | 1, 731 |4, 469 |186, 532 |192, 732 .4 1.0 | 40.2 | 41.6 2.2 .8 -6 | 3.f 191 
; 1920-1924 _ _ _/1, 839, 818 | 1, 345 /4, 810 |179, 128 |185, 277 -2 .9 | 32.5 | 33.6 15 -8 -5 | 2.8 19) 
1925-1927 __|1, 275, 126 | "844 |3, 326 | 89,884 | 94,054] :2| :9| 234/285] 13} .8| 14/2 19 
eal 5.55 418,163 | 229) 993 | 23,434] 24656] .2| :8|187/197} Li} .8| 4] 22 i 
Blast furnaces fs 
1910-1914._.| 126,582} 324] 366 | 22,578 | 23,268] 0.9] 1.0] 604/623) 52] 10] 0.8/7.0 * 
: 1915-1919_..| 136, 166 317 | 312} 15, 287 | 15, 916 8 -8 | 37.4 | 39.0 4.7 -9 -5 | 6.1 19 
1920-1924__-| 123,854] 211] 251| 10,910] 11,372] :6] .7/20.4/307| 34] .7] 5) 45 * 
1925-1927 - . - 74, 582 121} 172| 5,159} 5,452 5 -8 | 23.1 | 24.4 3.2 .8 8 | 4.3 19 
1938... 21,607) 23] 47| 1,314] 1,384] :4] (7]202]213] 21] .9] 14/33 s 
d Bessemer converters 
1910-1914...| 28,101] 57| 146| 7,367] 7,570| 07| 1.7] 874/898] 40] 21] 13/64 - 
1915-1919_--| 25,645] 62] 112| 4,262] 4.436] .8| 1.5] 55.4] 57.7] 48] LI] 10) 69 19 
1920-1924_--| 26,147} 24] 53| 1,876] 1,953] .3| 7/239} 249] 18] 1.4] 14) 256 if 
1925-1927---| 13,704] 19] 36| ‘a71| 426] .5| :9| @0}104| 28] 18] .3|49 rt 
BR deci 3, 803 ee 81 so} 3] 4] 71] 78] Le} .2] .3;20 if 
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TABLE 3o—-ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
: 1910 TO 1928, BY DEPARTMENT, YEAR, AND PERIOD—Continued 
















































































































































































































































































Open-hearth furnaces 
Frequency rates (per Severit 
; y rates (per 1,000 
Number of cases a a hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) ’ 
Year or Full- 
period year Per- | em- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
workers ina- rer ma- | PO | mo. ma- | Po- | mo. 
Death | nent | Py” | Total |Death| nent | rary} 4,7 |Death| nent | rary | ¢.9 
disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- | disa- 
bility y bility} bility bility) bility 
ad r 
1910-1914.-_| 71,203] 143] 333 | 15,809 | 16,285] O07] 1.51728) 75.0| 40] 16] 10/66 
1915-1919---| 86,175 | 191] 317] 12,563 | 13,071 -7| 1.2/48.61505| 44] 12] .9165 rr 
1920-1924...| 107,820} 148] 278] 10,191 | 10,617 -5| .9/31.5/329| 27] .9| .6)42 : 
1925-1927...| 64,707| 100] 200] 3,999] 4,299 -5| 1.0/206)221]) 31] 12] 14/47 i 
1998... cenaeh 23, 083 24| 64 968 | 1,056 4] .9}140/153| 21] Lil .3/34 
Foundries 
1910-1924...] 95,917 84| 449 | 17,765] 18,298] 0.3] 1.6] 617/636] 18] 11] 07/36 
1915-1919...| 92, 746 84 | 277 | 16, 604 | 16, 965 3] 10] 59.7/6L0] L8| .9] .7/34 
1920-1924___| 149, 441 81 | 459 | 27,569 | 28, 109 2] 10]61.5)627]} Li] .9] .8|28 
1925-1927...| 108, 207 71} 412 | 19,022 | 19, 505 2] 13/586/601) L3] L1il .8/3.2 
008... ak 34, 838 15} 130] 4,654] 4,799 .1] 12] 44.5] 45.9 9] .9] .1/18 
Bar mills * 
il 
1915-1919...} 24, 081 20} 77| 4,745) 4,842, O38] 11] 65.6/67.0} 17] O07] 07/31 re 
1920-1924...| 17, 666 10} 44] 1,869] 1,923 .2] .8/35.3)/363] Lif .6] .5)22 a 
1925-1927...| 9,900 3] 31 685 719 1] 10] 23.1] 242 .6{ .8] .4/18 het 
108... ickiied 3, 151 4} 21 554 579 | 4] 22/586/612} 25] 12] .9147 He 
oe fi] 
Heauy-rolling mills \, 
48 
1910-1914.._]| 67,663] 74] 261] 9,007] 9,342] 0.4] 1.3] 444] 462/ 21] 09] 06/36 4 
1915-1919_..| 75, 166 91 | 275 | 6,950] 7,316 -4/ 1.2) 308/324] 24] 10] .5/3.9 ; 
1920-1924__.| 74, 044 50} 180| 4,546] 4,776 2] .8]202/212] 13] .6] 14/23 iy 
1925-1927__.| 49, 277 33} 129] 1,658] 1,820 2] .9]112/123] 13] .9] .3/25 i 
008...cda8 18, 257 5} 38| 451] 404) .1] 17] 82] 90] .6] .7] .3/15 i 
i 
Plate mills i 
1910-1914...| 27, 711 19} 105| 3,120] 3,253] O3] 16/480/499/ L8| 14] 07/39 i 
1915-1919...| 35, 073 25} 89| 4,016] 4,130 2] .8|38.2/392] 14) .6] .5/25 A 
1920-1924__.] 37, 891 22} 98) 3,214] 3,334 2] .9/283/204) 12] .8] .4/24 HE 
1925-1927... 21, 590 15} 59} 1,061] 1,135 -2{ .91164/17.5] 14] .7] .3)24 +. 
1998. sisi: 7, 997 2 17 319 338 | -7 | 13.3) 14.1 -5 oF -3)14 a 
ae 
Puddling mills ) 
H 
1917-1919...| 8, 460 4} 15] 1,082] 1,101] 02 42.6/ 43.4] 09] 04] 06/19 sf 
1920-1924_ __ 4, 406 |....... 9 797 806 |....... of 1 OOS 1 OL0 1. wks 8] LI] 19 Hy 
1925-1927. ._ 3, 739 1 ll 491 503 -l| LO| 43.8 | 44.9 -5} 15 912.4 rf 
1938... sunnatls 1, 116 1 1 133 135 -3 -3 | 39.7 | 40.3 1.8 -l}| 1L0/)29 i 
pe 1 
Rod mills ; : 
1915-1919_..| 15, 218 14 1,721] 1,805} O03] 15] 37.7/305| 18] 13] 05/36 i 
1920-1924__.| 14, 425 4 37 982} 1,023 | -9 | 22.7 | 23.7 .6 .8 -4/17 B 
1925-1927...| 7,909 5] 16 349 370 2] .7/147/156] L3] .6] .3/22 d 
193.......| 2,682 1} 5 93 9] .1] .7/120/128) .8{ .9| .4/20 4 
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TaBLE 3.—ACOIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUST ry 


























































































































































































































1910 TO 1928, BY DEPARTMENT, YEAR, AND PERIOD—Continued ,' tT 
Sheet mills 
Frequency rates (per Severit F 
: y rates (per 1,000 
Number of cases a gs hours’ expo- hous’ ox e) 
Yoo | year P Per- | T P | 
peri er- 4 er- | Tem- er- | Tem 
workers ma- al ma- | po | mo. ma- | po- | 
Death | nent | PS” | Total |Death| nent | rary | 4.9 |Death| nent | rary | '° 
disa-| bility disa- | disa- disa- | disa- |“! 
bility bility| bility bility] bility 
1910-1914___| 128, 423 88 | 308 | 19,262 | 19,657/ O02] 09/500/511] 14] 06] a6) 26 : 
1915-1919. -| 104, 335 37 | 172 | 10,034 | 10, 243 -1| .5| 321) 327 7) 64) (4/15 
1920-1924. __| 121, 552 50 | 278 | 12,479 | 12,807 -1] 1.8} 24.2] 35.1 8) 47) 66} 21 i 
1925-1927___| 98, 652 20| 158| 6,733] 6,911 1] .5| 2281234 41) .5] 14/13 | 
1928........| 37,050 10| 92] 2,230) 2,341 -1] .8| 20.1] 211 61 69] .3/) 18 
BRE PS. - 
Tube mills 
1910-1914...| 73,3388! 36] 249] 8,623| 8,908 02! 11/39.2/405] 1.0] 07] 05/22 
1915-1919___| 75, 108 38 | 178| 4,825] 5,041 .2| .8|214/224] Lo} .5] .3/18 
1920-1924___| 104,577 45 | 268| 6,815] 7,128 -1| .9| 21.7} 227 me ee 6.4) 1.9 
1925-1927.__| 84,304 32| 220] 3,841 | 4,093 -1| .9] 152] 162 aoe) «43 | 1.7 
1928_.......| 22,218 6| 41 899 946 -1| .6] 138] 145 61 .4] .3/13 
Unclassified rolling mi 
1910-1914___| 104, 829 s2| 360} 21,501 | 21,943; O3] 12/71.81733| 17] 11] 09/37 
1915-1919. _-| 102, 696 53 | 218 | 12,644 | 12,915 2) .7)410/41.9] 10] .5|] .6/21 
1920-1924___| 109, 555 55 | 345 | 12,631 | 13,027 .2} 10)394/306) LO] Li] 66) 27 
1925-1927.__| 72,747 23| 2301 4,712] 4,970 -1] 114] 21.6] 228 8 8) .4/ 20 
1928_....._.| 23, 889 i11| 64] 1,636] 1,711 2] .6)138] 145 9 9| .4/22 
Fabricating shops 
1910-1914___| 108, 538 98 | 425 | 25,506 | 26,029/ 6.3] 1.3/783/799] 17] 09] 08 3.4 
1915-1919___| 80, 985 59 | 163 | 13,195 | 13, 417 .2| .716431552] 15] .5] .6)26 
1920-1924.._| 89,880 47] 269 | 13,879 | 14, 195 21 1.0] 6151527} 10] .8| .6)\24 
1925-1927.__| 45, 708 14} 124] 1,896] 2,034 i} .9] 13.8] 148 on 8). .8/ 1.7 
1928.....__.| 12,977 3| 35 466 504 i] .9/120] 13.0 eet ee 48! 14 
Forge shops 
seenamne-ic} 6, 249 8{ 19] 1,080} 1,107] 04] 1.0] 57.6}500| 26] 06] 07 39 
1915-1919__.| 12, 667 9| 45| 2,189] 2,243 .2| 1.2] 57.6/59.0| 14| Lil .9) 34 
1920-1924._.| 8901 4] 34] 1,596] 1,634 .1} 1.3] 59.8 | 61.2 .9/ 121 .9/| 3.0 
1925-1927...| 7,229 4] 28| 1,264] 1,296 2] 1316831508] 11!) .8] .7/26 
1928. _..-| 2,691 1 7 129 137 .1} .9] 16.0] 17.0 -7| .8| .4/| 20 
Wire drawing 
1910-1914_._| 59, 481 21 | 383 | 11, 11,908} O1] 21/63.51657/] O07] 19) 06, 32 
1915-1919__-| 52, 666 12| 321] 6,912| 7,245 .1] 20! 43.71 45.8 5} 1.6] .5|26 
) 1920-1924. ._| 62,614 11 | 250| 4,246| 4,507 .1| 13) 226] 240 4) 15] .4/ 23 
1925-1927.._| 38,957 10} 122] 1,894] 2,026 -1{ 1.0) 16.2] 17.3 5] 10]. .3) 1.8 
| 1928........| 13,306 5| 46 358 409 -1] 12] 901103 8] Li] .2)21 
Electrical department 
1910-1914_._| 14,921 33} 48) 1,957} 2,088) O8/] 11/45.2/471/ 46] 12] 05 63 
1915-1919.._| 16,023 46; 40] 1,851| 1,937) LO| .8/385/403/ 5&7] LO] .5)7.2 
1920-1924_..| 19,339 23| 21] 1,141] 1,185 4) .4/107/205) 24] .3] .3) 3.0 
1925-1927.._| 13,779 21| 16 398 435 .6| .4; 96/105) 30] .5) .3)38 
1928_...._..| 5,449 9} 10 84 rt) 6] .6| &1/ 68] B38) .7] .2) 42 
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TisLE 3.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
1910 TO 1928, BY DEPARTMENT, YEAR, AND PERIOD—Continued 


Mechanical department 














































































































































































































Frequency rates (per Severit 
, y rates (per 1,000 
Number of cases — hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) ” 
‘a year P Per- |'T Per- | T 
peri er- ' er- | Tem- er- | Tem- 
workers ma- Bo a ma- | po- | mn ma- | po | mo, 
Death | nent disa- Total | Death | nent | rary tal Death | nent | rary tal 
disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- | disa- 
bility y bility] bility bility] bility 
1910-1914. .- 97, 161 104 | 392 | 17,794 | 18, 0.4 1.3 | 61.0 | 62.7 21 L1lj| 6068140 
1915-1919...) 154, 846 154 492 | 18, 556 | 19, 202 3 1.1 | 39:9] 41.3 2.0 LO -613.5 
1920-1924_..} 162, 121 138 366 | 10,996 | 11, 510 an .8 | 22.6 | 23.7 1.7 7 312.8 
1925-1928...} 113, 150 82 225 4,913 5, 220 = .7 114.5) 15.4 1.5 ou 312.5 
103. ce wwietiie L 28 65 862 955 2 sot Bel 7.8 1.4 6 eBtimi 
Power houses 
1912-1914_ _- 6 21 544 571 0. 2 0.9 | 22.4 | 23.5 1.5 0.8 0.3 | 2.6 
1915-1919. -- 13, 219 27 21 739 787 at .5 | 18.6] 19.8 4.1 .6 .3| 5.0 
1920-1924 - _ . 18, 878 17 18 638 673 3 3111.3) 11.9 1.8 .3 212.3 
1925-1927 - . - 11, 552 6 15 337 358 2 4 9.7 | 10.3 1.0 8 aise 
1098s nesouie 2, 650 |}....... 2 23 NSD .3 2.9 > & boos 6 4 my | 
Yards 
1910-1914... 55, 932 112 243 8,112 | 8, 467 0.7 1.5 | 48.6 | 50.8 4.0 1.4 0.6 | 6.0 
1915-1919_ . - 53, 890 106 258 5, 685 6, 049 » 1.6 | 35.2 | 37.5 3.9 1.6 -6)6.1 
1920-1924 _ ._ 42, 546 53 125 | 3,190] 3,366 .4 1.0 | 25.0 | 26.4 2.5 1.2 .4)41 
1925-1927 _ _ 24, 738 41 62 1,414 1, 517 .6 .8 | 19.0 | 20.4 3.3 1.0 4147 
1088. Zuwede. 7, 434 4 29 164 197 2 1.3 7.4 8.8 11 1.7 .2)3.0 
Erection of structural steel 
1912-1914... 2, 157 26 24 738 788 4.0 3.7 1114.0 |121. 7 24.1 5.5 1.8 {31.4 
1915-1919 _ .. 4,979 45 35 1, 522 1, 602 3.0 2.3 {110.9 |107. 2 18. 1 2. 6 1. 6 (22.3 
1920-1924 _ _ 3, 726 29 35 1, 026 1, 090 2.6 3.1 | 91.8 | 97.5 15. 6 2.5 1.8 19.9 
1925-1927 . . _ 2, 527 23 15 502 540 3.1 2.0 | 67.1 | 72.2 18.4 1.9 1.1 }21.4 
GB. oan 745 y 4 125 138 4.0 1.8} 55.9} 61.8 24. 2 2.3 1.1 {27.6 
| 
Coke ovens ' 
| | 
1912-1914___ 13, 282 27 39 1, 651 1, 717 0.7 1.0 | 41.4 | 43.1 4.1 15) 0646.2 
1915-1919. 28, 901 66 44 2, 095 2, 205 8 .5 | 24.1 | 25.4 4.6 5 -41 6.5 
1920-1924_ __ 37, 409 26 45 1, 577 1, 648 a .4|) 14.1] 147 1.4 Pe i .2);23 
1925-26... .. 28, 461 30 50 610 690 .4 .6 7.1 8.1 2.1 .7 .1}29 
LOR cai ee 11, 157 s 13 171 192 oz | 4 5.1 §.7 1.4 .6 LeBel 
Miscellaneous departments 
Axle works 

1912-1914... 1, 326 4 438 444 0.5 1.0 |110.1 |111.6 3.0) 2.1 1.6 | 6.7 
1915-1919. _ _ a eres 4 338 , | fp Sewer 5 | 465.7 | 46.2 js... 1.2 ott iohe® 
1920-1924. __ 2, 734 1 175 178 em eA SB & - 1.4] @® .3|17 
pe as ee ttt 1 1 2 Sera < Ly tT) ae Tae lebieiene 5 3} «8 



































1 Cevers only those coke ovens operated in connection with steel works. 
? Less than one-tenth of one. 
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TaBLE 3.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
1910 TO 1928, BY DEPARTMENT, YEAR, AND PERIOD—Continued 


Miscellaneous departments—Continued 





























































































































































































































Frequency rates (per | severit 
r , y rates (per 1,000 
Number of cases = hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) 
Youd | gees; |e per |r per [rem 
peri er- er- |Tem- er- |Tem- 
Weekers ma- | Tem- ma- | po | mo, ma- | po- |, 
Death | nent von’ Total |Death| nent | rary | 4,7 |Death| nent | rary |; 
disa-| pilit disa-| disa- disa- | disa- | 
bility y bility! bility eam 4 tau 
Car wheels 
a 
1912-1914_ _- 2, 367 3 15 609 627 0.4; 2.1} 85.8) 88.3 2.5| O29) 13/47 
1915-1919_--| 5, 904 71 18] 1,313] 1,338] .4] 1.0] 741/755] 24] .5] Lo} 3. 
1920-1924_ _ - 5, 050 3 10 595 608 me -7 | 39.3 | 40.2 1.2 .4 oy i123 
1925-1927. . - | ae 10 118 RR 3 1S i 37.8 | oe © L......- 1.9 5 2. 4 
EE: 771 1 1 7 G .4 -41 20) 39 2.6 8 tas 
Docks and ore yards 
1911-1914__- 1, 293 3 11 139 153 0.8} 2.8] 35.8 | 39.4 46| 28] 0.8/8 2 
1915-1919__- 1, 383 6 12 175 193 14] 2.9] 42.2) 46.5 87) 41 -5 113.3 
1920-1924_ __ 1, 761 4 12 57 73 8} 23] 108) 13.9 45] 58 -3 |10.6 
1925-1927... 1, 380 3 2 16 21 oF 5) 3.9] 6&1 4.3 -8 21} 5.3 
ae Ye 1 7 SS OF*4.64' 66.1 Jccane 19 1} 2.0 
Woven wire fence 
1915-1919_.. 7, 311 1 47 684 732 0.1} 21) 31.2 | 33.4 0.3; 16 
1920-1924 ___ 6, 623 1 24 399 424 -l}| 12] 20.1] 21.4 -3} 12 
1925-1927 ___ SG tocndcke 10 235 SD Tibd as: 9 tvs 1 Sh; 2 1. .ekase -6 
ee & 1, 534 1 2 a | 60 aan -4}12.4/] 13.0 L3 -8 
Nails and staples 
1915-1919... 9, 818 2 56 782 840 0.1; 19) 26.5 | 225 0.4; 13 
1920-1924... 10, 890 3 37 588 628 -l}] 11] 180] 19.2 -6) 10 
1925-1927... 4 4S ee 9 223 , | ee o® 1: ES 13RD Lake. -6 
Pv asacshd 1, 522 2 2 44 48 .4 -4) 94) 10.5 2.6 2 
Hot mills 
1920-1924...| 30,018 11 39 | 3,223] 3,273 0.1] O04] 35.8 | 36.3 0.7); 04 
1925-1927...| 20,741 9 451 2,420; 2,474 | -7 | 38.9 | 39.7 -9 -6 
2088. .....-<- 9, 2 10 836 848 me -3 | 28.6 | 29.0 -4 ia 
Cold rolling 
a * See 2 211 | 0.4 | 38.3 | 38.7 |....... 0.8 
| =e 1, 686 1 6 187 194 0.2} 1.2} 37.0| 384 1.2 4 
WE agsnsies 1, 837 1 3 179 183 -2 -5 | 32.5 | 33.2 11 -4 
Unclassified 
1915-1919...| 293, 329 237 | 706 | 30,612 | 31, 555 3] 0.8 | 34.81 35.9 16; L3 
1920-1924...| 425, 704 265 |1, 186 | 40,275 | 41, 736 os -9 | 31.5 | 32.6 12 -9 
1925-1927_..| 341, 074 152 | 896 | 24, 880 | 25, 928 -l -9 | 24.4] 25.4 -9 m : 
Dicitenaianpatied 105, 037 48 | 236; 6,538) 6,822 2 -8 | 20.8] 2L7 9 -6 
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In order to give the advantage of large volume, and so smooth 
out the irregularities which occur when smaller groups are used, 
Table 4 has been computed with the use of a 5-year moving average, 
for some of the more important departments. he table presents the 
figures for the 5-year periods ending with each year from 1911 to 1928. 


TanLe 4—ACCIDENT EXPERIENCES OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY BY 5-YEAR 
MOVING AVERAGE 








Frequency rate (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 






































5-year period ending— 

ee 4 ont Besse- | Open | Found-| Heavy| Plate | Sheet 
try - mer jhearths; ries | rolling| mills | mills 
een oth oe Oe ee Te * 69. 2 76. 1 101. 5 84. 2 60. 1 61.0 69. 4 44.1 
2. nani dhe one Gade buthaptvol 65. 1 67.7 79.5 79. 5 61.5 57.0 60. 8 47.9 
EOE LS Talia RD elects Sata 8 | 62.1 62. 4 92. 3 78. 6 65. 1 51.7 55.9 49.1 
SEE Se PE Fe ee: ee 59. 2 62.3 89.8 75.0 63. 6 46.1 49.9 51.1 
sab eda ocoanens diame cok 53.3 50.3 65. 0 67.6 59.3 39. 4 44.7 48.1 
O06 hee) oo nceendabianeonhbob | 51.3 47.8 76. 1 64.8 57.8 37.3 41.5 47.4 
Re lp ee 48. 2 44.1 68. 3 58. 4 60. 4 32. 1 36. 6 41.5 
i a Ee Sn 43. 6 40. 5 60 7 53. 5 57.0 31.1 39.8 35.8 
TT i a Ea Ce 41.6 39.0 57.7 50. 5 61.0 32.4 39. 2 32.7 
ED OE 32 a ee PE 41.1 38. 0 53. 1 50. 2 61.0 31.4 38. 4 33.7 
ee ae th 2 ieee 39.5 36. 3 47.0 44.8 63. 1 29.9 37. 6 33. 4 
irae... nner ahanahect 36. 5 34.0 39. 9 41.3 60.4 27.6 36.7 35. 2 
EL TE he Se il ieee. 34.9 32.9 30. 5 33.0 61.7 23.8 31.4 37.2 
RS 2 Ro. oe pedir, 33. 6 30. 7 24.9 32.9 62.7 21.2 29. 4 35. 1 
Le REE oc oS SE 31.3 29.0 17.0 29.9 63. 1 18. 1 26. 8 33. 2 
SS EE RE alice, Mita 4 29.9 28. 7 16.7 28. 3 62. 8 16. 6 25. 6 30. 6 
BS NE ie RE EE FESS, 24.7 24.6 13. 5 22.9 55. 1 13. 2 19.2 22.9 
a Ee ae: 27.4 27.1 15.3 2.7 59. 8 14.4 2L8 26. 7 

Severity rate per 1,000 hours’ exposure 
(CE SE Sa: ee A 5.0 10. 6 7.6 7.5 2.7 4.4 5.1 3.1 
ES OT SS SL ae 4.3 8.8 7.4 6.6 3.1 4.2 4.1 2.8 
EPS SS SRT a ES 4.4 8.3 6.7 6.8 3.5 4.0 3.8 3.0 
dade mendhhadawiktpaikdithcbaatl 41 7.0 6.4 6.6 3. 6 3.6 3.9 2.6 
Fee EE Se ae 3.6 6.2 5.3 5.8 3.3 34 3.1 2.2 
a wdbdnnnesittianigsitcial 3.7 5.8 6.1 5.5 3.1 3.5 2.8 2.3 
PES 5 OE RR ee ORS ET a 3.7 5.6 7.1 5.1 3.3 3.6 2.6 2.1 
Loo 8 ae? re ORE Saree 3.5 5.4 7.3 5.8 3.2 3.4 2.6 1.8 
FE SS ME ae ee, «ae 3. 6 5.8 6.9 6.5 3.4 3.9 2.5 1.5 
idiieatinnadittindocctthadiiauibbeatiocs 3.5 5.7 6.3 6.3 3.2 3.5 2.6 18 
eles. tbh. 1 caih dinetbasaat 3.4 5.7 5.4 5.8 3.2 3.3 2.5 1.7 
Be Se ee SS Se 3.1 5.5 4.2 5.3 2.7 2.9 2.5 1.8 
ile .alancccitit ddnsdsw dich 3.0 5.0 3.2 4.2 27 2.4 2.4 1.9 
nab pedntinennnddhddimestnde sé 2.8 4.5 2.6 4.2 2.8 2.3 2.4 2.1 
tds ahaa sith ecidediicdids 2.7 4.6 3. 2 4.0 3.1 2.6 2.6 1.9 
Snsttli clsniiiindn<nckiciibbtenduds 2.8 4.7 4.0 4.6 3.2 2.6 2.6 1.8 
BEE So EE a ee 2.4 4,1 3.7 4.3 2.9 2.4 2.2 1.0 
Geib aiitbel Alinthin. 8s Kewiiein J 2.7 4.4 4.1 4.5 3.0 2.4 2.4 1.7 





























Table 5 presents the data for the several States from 1922 to 1928. 
This table is not very important from an accident-prevention stand- 
point, but gives an idea regarding the size of the operations in the 
various States. The declining tendency of the rates is manifest in 
the State records, and this daclieis is most pronounced in those States 


time, 
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which have carried on accident-prevention activities for the longest. 
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Taste 5.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND 87) £; ‘ 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1928, BY STATE AND YEAR 
. Frequency rates (per | Severity rates (per | ( 
Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) hours’ pene a 
Full- 

State and year year Per- Tem- Per- Tem- Per- Tem- 

pont | Pora- mn | pora- M&- | pora- 
Death |3°""| ry |Total| Death)" ry /Totel| Death|PeDt ry | 'o- 
dise! disa- dist! disa- dise disa- | ‘al 

a2 - : lil- s1s4., 

ty bility ty bility ty bility 
1, 163) 1, 0. 30| 4,55] 35.25] 37.10) 1.82) 1.171 0.48 3.47 
1, 348) 1, . 20} 2. 18) 37.74] 40.09) 1.18) 1.77) «87, 3. 89 
1, 1, - 39) 1. 00) 27.41) 28.80) 2.33) 1. . 62| 4.01 
. 3h} 1. 12. 07} 13. 38 z 1a 519 2 9 
1, i, . 50} 2,18 22.95) 25.63) 3,02] 1. «39 4.97 
"28| 1.77] 18.61] 20.66, 1.66] 1.43) | 36) 3.4; 
1,¢ 41 .19| 240/263) 24/16] 16) 47 
. 25] 2.91) 59. 62. 21 1. 50} 2. 63 80! 4, 93 
. 32] 1, 18| 63. 92) 65.42) 1.93) 1.19, 75) 3.87 
. 23) 1, 84) 59. 97) 62. 04 1,38) 1.43) 1.34) 4.15 
. 11} 1,11} 30. 70) 31. 92 . 66) 1. 71) 2.93 
ae tS 1. 86} 95. 93) 97. 82)__.__._| 2. 1. 20) 3.29 
Bde Or Se . 97) 54. 76) 55. 73)___.____| 1.02 . 91) 1.93 
1, 1, 22 -1} 1.0} 86.5 | 87.6 -4/1.1 1.1) 2.6 
30, . 201 36.51) 37.01) 1.791 .27) .36) 2.49 
56 1. 04| 36.98) 38.58) 3.361 1.22, .76, 5.34 
. 47) 1.72 35. 37. 48 2.81) 1. 52 63) 4. 96 
24 1. 10) 46. 50) 47.84 1.41) .93) 178 3.12 
. oo 49. 50. 59 . 89) 1.15) 71| 2.75 
s 49) 2 38. 78) 41. 48 2. 95) 1.75, .51) 5.21 
-2| 1.6] 487/604) 12/18] 61) v0 
261 1.94] 44.99] 47.19] 1.591 1.38) .67. 3.04 
. 31) 2. 14) 28.01) 30.46; = 1. 1. 58 - 27) 3.73 
. 35) 2, 36, 30. 85) 33.56; 2.13) 1. . 43) 3.87 
. 2. 24) 35. 72) 38. 1 1.38] .23 35) 2.01 
. 13] 5. 40) 42.07) 47. . 68) 2. . 72) 3.81 
. 07) 1. 20. 09} 22. 13 . 44) 1. 58 . 34) 2.36 
yt ae 22.3 | 23.2 oF Ea «3 | 1.3 
2, 3 2, . 22) 1.32) 33. 34. 56; = 1. 34) 1. . 44) 2.78 
3, 3, 96 ‘ 1. 42) 31. 20) 32. 1, 95) 1. . 55) 4. 13 
2, 3, . 19) 1. 13) 26. 26) 27. 1,13} . » 21) 2.32 
2, 551) 2, 19) 1. 12) 23. 75). 25. 1, 12}.1.4 . 36} 2. 80 
2, 3, 1.01) 25. 87} 27. 1.33} .8 . 38} 2.53 
1, 1, 76 , 83) 10. 83) 11. 81)... . 19} 1.76 
1, 1, 1 19. 21. 9/15 4 2.8 
2, 2, . 16) 1. 03} 20. 21. 24 98) . . 27) 2.0 
2. 1,8 -17| . 98} 25. 26. 1.05) . ~ 33} 2. 34 
1, 1,6 ° . 66) 15. 22) 16.17 1. ‘ . 28} 2.75 
2, 2, , 88) 21. 48) 22. 61 1, 53) .3l} 2. 57 
1, 1, 58 1, 14) 12. 13. 2.1 . 22) 3.37 
1, 302} 1, 10} .71} 10.07} 10. ; - 19} 1.37 

1, 1/11} 95) 108 8 .2| 1.9 

i 2. 39)113. 89)116. T. 43) 2. 1, 82) 6. 12 
- 2. 31/115. 22}118.17) 3,84) 4. . 87) 9. 02 
. 19} 1. 73} 27. 68) 29. 1. 15) 1. 39} 3.12 
1. 70} 1. 96} 25. 23) 28. 10. 20} 1.8 39/12. 42 
} . 26) 2. 67| 24. 37| 27. 1, 60} 2. . 25) 4. 42 
i . 87| 1. 95] 22. 10} 24. 2. 25) 1. . 85) 4. 22 
t -8120] 187 | 211 2.0 | 3. 3 | 5.4 
1, 080) 1, 113 . 55 32. 33. 3. . . 58} 4. 38 
J - 29) . U 21. 21. 1. . . 40) 2. 60 
i -41) 1.71) 19. 90) 22.02) 2.48) 1. . 53} 4.65 
i -27| 1. 73] 15. 28) 17. 1. 59} 1. . 57| 3. 24 
[ .13| .97| 10. 82} 11. 79] 1.55) =. 29) 2.63 
Ht . «a 6. ‘| 6. . ~ 21 . 84 
f . . 83 11. : 12. 3. . . 2. 52 
. . DU 1 J ll. 1. 38 ca 2 yi) 
10100 8.50’ 9 J : 1. 60 
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TABLE 5.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STE) | 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1928, BY STATE AND YEER—Continued 
























































* Frequency rates (per | Severity rates (per | (9 
Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) hours’ exposure) 
Full- be in ‘n 
year er- er- er- 
Stateand year =| vorkers ma- | 2em ma-| -em- ma-| Tem- 
nent | POra- nent} POF nent} POra- | 7; 
Death |gicg-| TY |Total| Death|4;../| ry /Total) Death)4i../| ry 
bili- | dise- bili- | Aisa- bili- | disa- 
ty bility ty bility ty bility R 
West Virginia: 
~~ ae ee 2, 702 2} 6) 592 600) 0.24] 0.74] 73.03] 74.01; 1.48] 0.84) 0.85) 3.17 r 
1923_............| 9,336 8 13} 749 770} .29| .46| 26.74| 27.49 1.71) .54| .33! 2.58 
90... eS 4, 613 7} 18| 806) 831; .51| 1.30) 58. 24| 60.05) 3.03) 1.53] 1.70) 6. 26 
ee... ...ui4 13} 14] 537| 564) .54| .59) 22.48) 23.61] 3.26] .67) 28) 4.21 
1926......----..-| 14, 124 12} 30] 1,306] 1,348,  .28| .71| 30.87] 31.86) 1.70 .41| .35| 2 16 t 
1927__.........._] 12,414 15} 21] 1,279] 1,315 .40| .56] 34.34) 35.30; 2.421 .561 .56) 3.54 q 
es : i.-.d 2 13, 938 8| 39) 1,874) 1,921}  .20} .90| 44.80) 45.90, 1.20) .80! .60| 2.60 
Wisconsin: V 
SC 5, 441)___...- 20; 790; 810\___.___ 1. 23) 48. 40) 49. 63)._____- 1.39) .73| 2.12 
- agate 4, 264 3| 17] 708 728 23| 1. 33] 55. 34) 56. 1.41] 1.23] .78) 3.42 a 
~ Sgprssrterce 8, 321 5| 47| 1, 275| 1,327 1. 88] 51.08) 53.16} 1.20) 1.57}. 68) 3.45 r 
"GRR RET 6, 089 2} 34) 1, 121] 1, 157 13} 2. 18} 72.02| 74.33)  .77/ 2.11] .81| 3.69 
es 6 es. 10, 481 6| 66) 1,214) 1, 286 19| 2. 10} 38. 66) 40. 1.14] 1.76) .55) 3.45 k 
WE... < £0. 3, 4, 26 1} 671)  .33) 2.17) 53. 52) 56. 2.00} 1.66}  . 59) 4.25 
BST RET 2, 604). _..... 15} 595, 610)-....-- 1. 90} 76. 20) 7200. ...-- 1. . 80) 2. 20 t 
1 ied ( 




















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Report of National Committee on Calendar Simplification, and 
Labor’s Interest Therein 


HE National Committee on Calendar Simplification for the 

United States was organized at Washington on July 9, 1928, as 
the result of a suggestion from the League of Nations, to study the 
question of improving the calendar; to make a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the prevailing sentiment on the matter in this country; 
and to report its conclusions to the Secretary of State for his use in 
replying to a request of the League of Nations for information desired 
by the League with a view to calling an international conference to 
adopt a convention for the reform of the calendar. After a year 
of investigation, the committee has submitted its report. 

The committee was composed of representatives from civil life and 
from the Federal Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, 
Labor, Navy, and Treasury, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Separate committees were formed to conduct inquiries in the 
following fields: Industry and commerce; transportation and com- 
munication; finance; science, engineering, and technology; labor; 
education; agriculture; law; journalism and publishing; women’s 
interests; and social, fraternal, and public interests. The com- 
mittee had desired representation of the religions in its organization, 
but owing to the difficulty in securing comprehensive representation 
of all faiths, and the undesirability of partial representation, religious 
bodies were not identified with the membership. 

The labor committee consisted of James 5 Davis, Secretary of 
Labor; Miss Mary Anderson; Roger W. Babson; W. N. Doak; 
William Green; Thomas Kennedy; Andrew F. McBride; Gertrude 
McNally, secretary; Joseph P. Ryan; Ethelbert Stewart; and 
Fred M. Wilcox. 

It is understood that committees with functions similar to those 
of the national committee constituted in the United States have been 
or are in the process of being formed in Germany, France, Holland, 
Hungary, Peru, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Panama, and Salvador, and 
that preparations for the formation of such committees are being 
made in other countries. 


Defects in Present Calendar 


Tue fundamental defects in our present calendar, as stated by 
the committee, are (1) the lack of equality in the lengths of the 
months; (2) the fact that the months do not contain a whole number 
of weeks; and (3) the fact that the days of the week shift each year 
to different dates. 


There is a difference of 11 per cent between the number of days in March and 
the number of days in February. Counting holidays, there may be a difference 
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of 19 per cent between the number of working-days in March and the numbe) of 
working-days in February, depending upon how the calendar shifts the days of 
the week to different dates of the months from year to year. In the sphere of 
industrial statistics and business accounting an attempt to give a picture of 
progress by figures comparing the volume of production or other factors for 4 
month which has 27 working-days with those for a month that has only 24 
results in distortion unless adjustments are made to correct for the differe:\ce 
in their different number of days. Confusion is also caused by the occurre)ice 
in the months of fractional parts of weeks and of some week days five times iy 
thesame month. For example, five pay days sometimes occur in the same moni); 
in fact, where concerns pay by the week, there must be four months in every year 
which have five pay-roll closings. Comparisons of these months with the montis 
which have only four pay-roll closings are bound to be out of line unless adjust- 
ments are made. Similar distortions occur in those businesses for which the 
different days of the week have a varying economic value, such as the hotel 
business, the laundry business, department stores, the grocery trade, and trans- 
portation. Nearly all are affected by the varying number of Saturdays and 
Sundays in the months. 

Workers paid by the week, who pay monthly rents, union dues, installme) ts 
on houses, furniture, clothing, automobiles, etc., experience incessant financial 
difficulties, because their weekly earnings do not coincide with these monthly bills. 
Employees paid by the month or half month, on the other hand, are inconven- 
ienced by having to pay costs of food and other weekly items sometimes four 
and sometimes five times in different months. 

With regard to labor statistics, calendar-caused variations in figures showing 
the rise or fall of wages and their relation to production, cost of living, and other 
economic factors are a source of constant trouble to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and in the research work conducted by trade-unions. The ac- 
curacy of such statistics as showing true conditions is important as being the 
basis of collective agreements and certain measures for their execution. 


Similar difficulties are encountered in other fields. 


Public Opinion on Changing the Calendar 


In ITs attempt to ascertain the prevailing public opinion in the 
United States on a change in the calendar the committee sent out 
questionnaires to representative national, State, and local organiza- 
tions in many: different branches of activity, asking whether they 
favored a change or simplification of the calendar and whether they 
favored the ies of an international conference to consider the 
question, the conference not to be committed to any special principle 
of revision. Information on the principles of the 13-month and 
equal-quarters plans suggested by the League of Nations was sub- 
mitted with the questionnaires, and the organizations were requested, 
if a change was desired, to make a choice between these two plans. 

Under the 13-month plan, called the international fixed calendar, 
there would be 13 months of 28 days each, the new month being 
placed between June and July. The name Sol, meaning sun, has 
been suggested as a name for this extra month. The three hundred 
and sixty-fifth day of the year would be dated December 29 and le 
observed as an extra Sabbath. It has been suggested that this last 
day of the year be called ‘Peace Day” or ‘‘ Year Day.”’ Leap day 
would be placed on June 29 and be observed as an extra Sabbath 0 
holiday. Each week would begin on Sunday and end on Saturday. 
The equal-quarters plan provides for 12 months, 8 with 30 days eac!: 
and 4 with 31 days each. Names for the extra days, of which there 
would be one in ordinary years and two in leap years under these 
, have not been chosen and they are now referred to as “ blank’ 

ays. 
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The survey showed that a large and representative body of Amer- 
ican opinion favored calendar improvement, 1,154, or 80.5 per cert 
of the 1,433 organizations giving definite replies to the questionnaires, 
favoring simplification or the participation of the United States in an 
international conference to consider the question. A choice between 
the two plans of simplification submitted was made by 488 organiza- 
tions, the 13-month plan being preferred by 480, or 98 per cent. The 
participation of the United States in an international conference was 
favored by 781 out of 952 organizations replying to the question 
on this point. 

The following labor unions are listed in the report as being typical 
of those which have taken favorable action on pe tts simplification : 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 
International Association of Machinists. 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 
Laundry Workers International Union. 
National Federation of Federal Employees. 
United Brick and Clay Workers of America. 
United Textile Workers of America. 


It was found that for years many business concerns have been using 
private simplified calendars to secure more accurate accounting in 
their business affairs and that they are practically unanimously in 
favor of the general simplification of the civil calendar. 

The committee feels that “in individual life and among all the 
processes of civilization, simplification of the calendar would afford 
relief from unnecessary effort and, thereby, contribute to making our 
lives easier and happier. It would afford more time for leisure and 
reflection, and facilitate the conduct of all human affairs.” 


Feasibility of Changing the Calendar 


In THE following paragraphs taken from the report the ease with 
which a change in the calendar could be effected is pointed out: 


So accustomed are we to the present calendar, that we endure the unnecessary 
labor it causes us almost as if it were an unavoidable consequence of some un- 
changeable order of nature. Yet it is only a human device. Except for the 
length of the days and the length of the year, it is not astronomically determined. 
Mi i the people desire it, it can be changed as the calendar has been changed 
in the past. 

After an international conference has approved a plan of simplification and 
agreed upon a date for putting it into effect, ratifying legislation in the various 
countries would be next in order. Such legislation would, of course, legalize the 
change in dates which would be caused by @ new calendar and thus take care of 
maturities of contracts and other legal matters. A simple conversion table 
legally established would do this. 

The temporary inconvenience of change must be weighed against the perma- 
nent convenience and advantages of a better calendar to this and future genera- 
tions. Within the brief period since the war the large populations of Russia, 
Turkey, and other countries of eastern Europe have accepted without serious 
disturbance a change in their dates by conforming to the Gregorian calendar. 
Our own forefathers accepted such a change in 1752, a fact in history that caused 
so little disturbance that it is scarcely mentioned, and is seldom learned by the 
ordinary student. 

Birthdays, holidays, and other anniversaries would be changed more or less, 
depending upon the plan adopted. This prospect is a subject of concern to some 
for sentimental reasons or because of conservatism. It is not unnatural, yet it is 
an objection to calendar change which the committee is loath to believe would 
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become insistent when it is unselfishly considered that calendar improvemen| 
contemplates benefits not only to this generation, but to those of the future who 
would be no more concerned over by-gone changes in anniversary dates than w: 
are over changes in anniversary dates made in generations that preceded our own. 

George Washington was born on February 11, but we celebrate his birthday on 
February 22 because of the calendar change in 1752. There is doubt that Decem- 
ber 25 is the exact anniversary of the birth of Christ, while we celebrate the resur- 
rection on a day that changes every year. It is not a date we celebrate but a 
memorial day for an event. 





hh oe ee 


The Negro in West Virginia 


Sg report of the West Virginia Bureau of Negro Welfare and 
Statistics for the biennium 1927 and 1928, which has recently 
been issued, contains data concerning the general position of the 
colored population of the State, with special studies of several towns 
and cities. An estimate based upon the public-school enumeration 
for 1928 places the number of negroes in the State at 121,144, slightly 
over one-half being males. A study of counties in which 80.8 per cent 
of this population lives shows that there were 21.9 births per 1,000, 
and 10.1 deaths, leaving a natural increase of 11.8 per 1,000. A study 
of some of the leading causes of death shows that the proportion o/ 
deaths from tuberculosis is not far from twice as great among the 
colored as among the white population; deaths from heart disease are 
slightly less among the colored; deaths from kidney disease are almost 
the same; and deaths from pneumonia and from mine accidents are 
much more numerous proportionately among the colored. The high 
death rate among the negroes is, it is believed, largely attributable to 
their economic condition, which involves living in insanitary con- 
— with insufficient or unsatisfactory food, bad housing, and the 
e. 
Industrial Opportunities for Negroes 


Wiru few exceptions, the negroes are wage earners, the mining 
industry being the largest employer, 25,335 being employed in or 
about mines. A study of their work in the mines showed that of 
7,621 negroes covered, 2,233 were day laborers and 4,674 were coal 
loaders, while the remainder included drivers, brakemen, trappers, 
motormen, machine operators, carpenters, and one fire boss. In the 
mines, apparently, if they are employed at all, no discrimination is 
made against them in respect to occupation. 

In an attempt to find what industrial positions are open to them 
the director of the bureau sent out 700 questionnaires to employers, 
including 250 to mine owners. Replies were received from 150 mine 
operators and 238 employers in other industries. Only 64 of the 
heads of general industries employed negroes, against 110 of the mine 
owners. Sometimes the failure to employ negroes seems to arise 
from a misunderstanding of the situation rather than from prejudice, 
as shown by the following incident: 

We visited one of our largest industrial plants which had just started on a 
$3,500,000 job of improvement. We had been informed that no negroes would 
be employed. The superintendent of construction informed us that employees 
were not known by their color in his plant, but they were only known by their 
number assigned to them. He made this fact known and the result was the 


employment of 700 or 800 negroes on the job, and I am informed that about 
300 still remain with the company. 
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A survey of the occupations of colored pecple in Charleston and 
Huntington shows that they are scattered through most industries, 
laborers and domestics leading in number, but manual and mechanical 
occupations having a full representation. In both of these cities, 
and in Beckley, which was also surveyed, negroes are represented 
in the professions, teachers and ministers leading, physicians coming 
next, and dentists, lawyers, nurses, and pharmacists being found in 
lesser numbers. A number, also, are in business. In Charleston, 
negroes own 68 enterprises, ranging from barber shops and restaurants 
to a wholesale produce business, while in Huntington there are 59 
and in Beckley 35 such enterprises. The suggestion is made that 
while some of these are “‘ well stocked, efficiently manned, and render- 
ing efficient service,” there are too many small businesses. 

If possible, several of the smaller business establishments should unite either 
in partnerships or corporations. This would enable them to cut down overhead 


expenses and render better service to the patronizing public. Negro business 
men should do more advertising to increase the volume of their business. 


In general, it is ht, ata that it would be well for negroes to 
engage more extensive y in business, and that they should fit them- 
selves to do it effectively. 

The time has come when negroes must begin to establish industries of their 
own. They must be willing to enter the field with the expectation of meeting 
keen competition. We see no reason why negroes should not form corporations 
to engage in the following business enterprises: Laundry, manufacture of work- 
ing garments, auto mechanics, broom making, fruit and vegetable canning, and 
the manufacture of brick, tile, and cement blocks. 


Negro Farming in West Virginia 


In 1925 the negro farming population of the State amounted to 
4,474. In general, there is much room for improvement in their 
condition. A report published under the auspices of the State 
department of agriculture gives the following statement of their 
situation: 

Many of the colored farmers have rough hill land with a shale soil surrounded 
by fertile soil with limestone foundation. Successful farming requires good 
judgment in choosing a farm and in deciding on the type of farming. The 
colored farmers, with their limited area of rough, thin, hill land, attempt the same 
type of farming as engaged in by his white neighbor, who has broad acres of lime- 
stone soil, well adapted to fruit, grain, and grazing. If the colored farmers are 
to succeed, they must adapt their crops to suit the soil and the climate. * * * 

Kighty per cent of the farmers were satisfied with farm life and preferred 
farming as a mode of living, but said if they did not engage in some other work 
part of the time they could not make ends meet. Part of the reason for this 
is that none of these farmers have any system of rotation of crops, and therefore 
b= a supply of certain elements is reduced and finally disappears almost 
wholly. 


_ To meet this situation the State agent in charge of extension work 
in agriculture and home economics is carrying on @ vigorous campaign, 
including camp schools, training meetings, short courses, and con- 
ferences on rural and country life. Fifty communities have adopted 
a definite program of work; corn, wheat, and oats demonstrations 
have been carried out; 620 young people are enrolled in junior home 
demonstration work; and in adult ome demonstration work 417 are 
enrolled in clothing, home management, house furnishing, and 
beautification of home grounds. 
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The suggestion is made that, since at least 75 per cent of the negi 
population is located in the industrial centers, more attention shou! | 
be paid to gardening and to small truck farms, which are ofte: 
available in connection with other employment. Most of the co»! 
operators, it is stated, permit their employees to cultivate all the 
land they wish free of charge, and a few of the negro miners have 
taken advantage of this to do intensive farming on a small scale 
during their leisure time. 


—_———<0 00 


Work of International Educational Cinematographic Institute 


RECENT communication from the manager of the Internationa! 
Educational Cinematographic Institute of the League of Nations 
states that among the subjects being studied with particular care 
“range the labor questions and the means offered, with the help of 
the cinematograph, for the systematic and organic development of 
asap gy and vocational training and of the scientific organization 
of labor.” 


The institute also gives its attention to the problems concerned with the 
utilization of human energy as a factor in labor, which, notwithstanding the great 
development of mechanical technique, still remains the central element of work; 
the physiology of work; inquiries upon physical fatigue; individual and collective 
automatism; industrial and technical psychology; production; and protection 
against labor risks and accidents. 


The International Educational Cinematographic Institute was 
founded in Rome, Italy, on the initiative of Premier Mussolini, and 
at the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations held on August 
30, 1928, in Geneva, Rome was chosen as its seat. It is collaborating 
with the International Labor Office and with the International Insti- 
tute for the Scientific Organization of Labor, the latter body having 
delegated to it the task of collecting and classifying all of the informa- 
tion existing throughout the world ‘‘concerning the problem of the 
cinematograph as applied to the system of the organization of labor.’ 
The publication of a monthly journal was begun by the institute in 
July of this year, being issued in five editions—English, French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish. 

The institute wishes to get in touch with the press which specializes 
in the subjects in which it is interested, for the purpose of obtaining 
news and information for use in its work, and also desires ‘‘to be 
informed of the opinions of the big manufacturers and all those who 
are interested in labor questions regarding the cinematograph and to 


know to what extent they value this auxiliary force.”’ 
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Report of British Economic Mission to Australia 


T THE request of the Australian Government, the British Gov- 
ernment appointed a mission consisting of four independent 
business men who were instructed ‘To confer with the Common- 
wealth and State governments, with the Development and Migration 
Commission, and the leaders of industry and commerce in Australia on 
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the development of Australian resources and on any other matters 
of mutual economic interest to Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
which may tend to the promotion of trade between the two countries 
and the increase of settlement in Australia.” 

The members of the mission sailed at the close of August, reached 
Australia on September 25, 1928, and spent approximately three 
months studying the situation, visiting different parts of the Common- 
wealth, and conferring with ‘‘Governments and their officials, with 
representative public bodies, with labor organizations, and with 
associations of producers and traders of every kind concerned both 
with primary and with secondary industries. In addition we have, 
as individuals, met and conferred with many of the leading citizens 
of the Commonwealth.”’ 

The greater part of the report is concerned with financial and eco- 
nomic questions. The present position of Australia, they find, is 
sound in that her national income and sources of public revenue are 
amply sufficient to pay for her Government and to provide interest and 
amortization on her public debt. Nevertheless, she has spent too 
much unprofitably on development schemes which have been under- 
taken without sufficient regard to their probable financial and economic 
results or without sufficient preliminary investigation of the schemes 
themselves. The members of the mission consider the risk of borrow- 
ing for development purposes so great that they suggest the propriety 
of the Government’s leaving this field to private enterprise, or, at 
least, inviting private enterprise to enter it to a larger extent than has 
been customary in the past. Such a curtailment of public expendi- 
tures must involve some deflation, but this, the mission thinks, is 
inevitable, and need not be serious or lasting, since the State is still 
borrowing well within her actual and potential resources. Meanwhile, 
it is urged, public accounts should be prepared and published in such 
a form that it may be easy to understand exactly what is the exact 
financial position of each State or Commonwealth undertaking. 

Immigration receives attention. The general situation in Australia 
does not at present attract immigrants, but much is being done to 
promote the coming of young people, children, and women for 
domestic service especially. In this connection, the more intensive 
use of land already in occupation is urged. 

The tariff situation is discussed at considerable length. Australia 
has definitely adopted a protective policy, and this the mission 
members do not criticize, but they suggest that such a policy involves 
certain sacrifices, which it is well to face, and that there are difficulties 
in the way of carrying it out. There is danger of giving excessive 
or too prolonged protection to infant industries and of protecting 
inefficiency in management and administration. Efficiency might 
well be made a condition for protection, and to secure this full pub- 
licity might be required. 

A further condition of protection should be that every recipient of it should 
oe liable at any time to be called upon to furnish the Government with the 
fullest information as to the cost of his products, the prices at which they are 
sold, and the conditions of his industry generally. The recipient of protection 
is Obtaining a benefit from the public and should be required in return to give 


to the trustees for the public all the information necessary to enable them tc 
satisfy themselves that the benefit is not being abused. 
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As a further step in this direction, it is suggested that a full scienti'ic 
inquiry and investigation into the tariff be made by the Governme: (, 
and that while this is in process there should be no avoidable increase 
of duties. 

Industrial Legislation 


Tue effects of the protective tariff and of the wages and work- 
ing conditions fixed by decisions under the arbitration acts are so 
intimately interrelated that, although not specifically instructed to do 
so, the mission consider some discussion of the subject necessary. 
Having sought the views of both workers and employers in every 
capital city of Australia, they have found a widespread opinion that 
“the arbitration courts are not achieving their purpose and that a 
system designed to arrive by judicial decisions at fair and prompt 
settlement of industrial disputes such as could be freely accepted 
by both sides must be held to have failed.” 


The most important of the reasons which have been advanced for this view 
are that experience has shown that there arises between the two parties who appear 
before the arbitration court judge or arbitrator the spirit of antagonism inse))a- 
rable from litigation, and that the object of prompt settlement is defeated by thie 
delay occasioned by the necessity for the collection and presentation of detailed 
evidence in a form acceptable to a court. It is complained that the procedure 
of the court occasions the expenditure of much time and money by the litigants 
and involves very long absences from their Sader occupations for a large 
number of persons whose time might be more profitably employed; that the su!)- 
ject matter of the questions which are brought before the courts is not of a nature 
with which judicial tribunals, necessarily unversed in the practical problems 
of industry or in the economic questions to which they give rise, are best fitted 
to deal; and that the overlapping jurisdictions of the Federal and State arbitration 
courts have led to an almost inextricable tangle of conflicting decisions so com- 
plicated that large staffs have to be maintained to keep track of them and to en- 
deavor to guard against involuntary contravention of any of them in the course of 
every day business. 


The mission hold that a change in the system is essential, that there 
should be a mmimum of governmental and judicial interference with 
the relations of employed and employer, and that industrial disputes 
should be settled by discussion and frank interchange of views between 
the ag concerned. _ + 

The theory of the basic wage, rising or falling with a varying index 
figure of the cost of living, is viewed with equal disfavor, as tending to 
deprive employees of any interest in the prosperity of the industry 
employing them. 

Let us assume that by better, more energetic and more willing work on the 
part of all concerned from the highest to the lowest, the output of Australian 
industries were increased with no increase in overhead cost. The natural eco- 
nomic effect would be that prices all round would fall and that consumption aiid 
profits would rise; but as the cost of living would fall the basic wage would also fa!!, 
and with it all wages fixed by the arbitration courts in relation to the basic 
wage with margins for special skill and the like. Thus the system is such as to 


give the worker in industry no interest in a cheaper cost of living, and no induce- 
ment to that increased efficiency which would bring it about. 


A supplementary report deals with a number of questions, such as 
transport, taxation, banking, and other subjects, concerning whic! 
rather brief memoranda are presented. 
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Committees of Inquiry into the Textile and the Iron and 
Steel Industries of Great Britain 


N ITS issue for August, 1929, the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
announces the appointment of committees of inquiry into the whole 
situation of these two industries, as follows: 

The Prime Minister has appointed two subcommittees of the committee of 
civil research to inquire into the cotton and into the iron and steel industries, 
r spectively. 

: The terms of reference of the cotton subcommittee are as follows: 

“To consider and report upon the present condition and prospects of the cotton 
industry, and to make recommendations as to any action which may appear de- 
sirable and practicable in order to improve the position of that industry in the 
markets of the world.” 

The members of the subcommittee are: Right Hon. William Graham, M. P., 
president of the Board of Trade, chairman; Right Hon. A. V. Alexander, M. P., 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Sir Alan G. Anderson, K. B. E.; Mr. Joseph Jones; 
Sir William McLintock. 

The terms of reference of the subcommittee for the iron and steel 
industry are identical, except for the industry named, and the members 
are Right Hon. Lord Sankey, Lord Chancellor, chairman; Right Hon. 
Thomas Shaw, Secretary of State for War; Sir Cecil L. Budd; Mr. 
C. T. Cramp; and Sir William Plender. 





Creation of Government Advisory Industrial Commission in 
Mexico 


Aamo. to study industrial questions and to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Federal and State Governments is to be 
created in Mexico, according to a communication from the American 
consul general, William Dawson, at Mexico City, dated May 21, 1929. 
In considering matters referred to it, the commission is to be com- 
posed of a representative of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and 
Labor, who shall act as presiding officer, and representatives of the 
following ministries and departments when, due to the nature of the 
subject under discussion, they may be interested or able to contribute 
to a solution: Ministry of Finance and Public Credit; Ministry of Inte- 
rior; Ministry of Agriculture and Development; Ministry of Communi- 
cations and Public Works; Department of the Federal District; 
Department of Public Health; Department of Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments and Military Supplies; and the Controller’s Office. 
_ An interested individual or his representative may attend the meet- 
ings of the commission, as may also representatives of an interested 
industrial group, chamber of commerce or federation; such persons, 
however, shall not have a vote. 

_ The Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor will issue regula- 
tions govering the work of the commission and, with the cooperation 
of the other departments, will provide the necessary personne] and 
quarters. 
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An Analysis of Labor Costs in Japan 


N JAPAN industrial labor is neither very plentiful nor very cheap, 
according to an article in the Political Seisnoe Quarterly ioe June, 
1929.' This is explained on the ground that although the agricultural 
districts are overpopulated, the recruiting of labor for the textile indus- 
try, which demands many woman and child workers, has been a great 
problem: Numerous cotton mills have been located in farming (is- 
tricts because of their labor supply, but ordinarily there are not enough 
local workers to operate these factories, and labor has had be he 
brought from other sections to the mills. 

Despite the fact that the process of industrialization has been 
going on in Japan for three-quarters of a century, the matter of an 
industrial labor supply is still a very serious problem. The service 
period of recruited workers, who are nearly all girls, is short. They 
go back to their country homes as soon as they have earned enough 
to offset the amovnt advanced to their parents, or have saved an 
amount sufficient for a dowry, or have worked out their contract or 
otherwise met their mill obligations. Labor in Japan must be 
recruited not only when a mill begins operations but again and again 
thereafter to keep the plant going. The Government Bureau of 
Social Affairs reports that the labor turnover for 1925 was as follows: 
In textile mills, 58 per cent; in engineering, 42 per cent; in the chemi- 
cal industry, 35 per cent; and in miscellaneous industries, 65 per cent. 

Unemployment has been a serious problem in Japan only in very recent years, 
when the industries, overexpanded under the stimulus of exceptional war «id 
postwar conditions, have found themselves overmanned for present industrial 
conditions. That the unemployment situation has not been more critical is 
due to the fact that many factories have made use of their high labor turnover, 


instead of widespread dismissals, to cut down their labor force. Recruiting 
has temporarily slackened. 


Wages 


Tue following table gives Government wage data for 192', 
including an allowance for the semiannual bonus. These figures 
represent the average wage cost per worker per working-day rather 
than the wage from the worker’s viewpoint. The report under 
review states, however, that in such averages the extremes exercis: 
too great an influence for their numbers, and that, moreover, in thes: 
figures no allowance is made for the individual’s lost time or for minv’ 
personnel changes. In 1926 the average wage cost of male worke:- 





1 Political Science Quarterly, New York, June, 1929, pp. 215-258: An analysis of Japan’s cheap labor, !) 
Dorothy J. Orchard. 
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ran from 78 cents to $1.64 per day and for woman workers from 37 
to 65 cents per day. 


TauLe 1-—AVERAGE DAILY MONEY WAGE OF WORKERS (INCLUDING WAGES AND 
BONUSES AND CASH ALLOWANCES) IN JAPANESE INDUSTRIES IN 1926 
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Table 2, below, gives a better idea of wage levels from the view- 
point of the individual worker. The data were secured by visiting 
59 factories in 1926. 


TABLE 2.—TYPICAL DAILY WAGES (NOT INCLUDING BONUS ALLOWANCES) IN 
JAPAN, JUNE-OCTOBER, 1926 
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In 1926 in the cotton-spinning industry the ordinary daily wage 
for a girl spinner was approximately 60 cents, exclusive of the semi- 
annual bonus which would make but a few cents difference in the 
wage per day. According to Government wage statistics, however, 
the average wage per day per female in cotton spinning for April, 
1926, was 39 cents. This discrepancy, the author thinks, shows 
the weakness of the average wage. The 60 cents represents the usual 
pay of a large group of workers for each day of labor in the plant. 


A girl going into a cotton mill for the first time can expect to earn about 30 
cents a day. After she has been there a while, she may look forward to earning 
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60 cents a day. If she stays a long time and becomes quite skilled, she m. 
advance to $1.25a day. The 39 cents is an average of the pay of all the class. - 
of cotton-spinning workers for the 27 days the factories were running in Apri! 
1926. It includes the high and the low, the skilled and the unskilled, of t},. 
female workers. On this basis a mill owner pays, on the average, about 40 .,, 
50 cents a day per girl worker. The equivalent wage per female worker in ¢},. 
cotton industry of the United States averaged, in 1926, from $2.09 to $4 , 
10-hour day, or between five and eight times the Japanese wage. 


In the Japanese cotton mills the men do only the heavier and more 
highly skilled work, most of the labor being performed by women. 
A man qualifying for a job in a cotton mill pS expect to earn from 
75 cents to$laday. In April, 1926, the average daily wage for males. 
including an allowance for bonus grants, was 78 cents. 

An average girl working in the raw silk industry in Japan may 
expect to earn approximately 60 cents in 11 hours—the prevailing 
day in that industry. Beginners earn as little as 12% cents per day, 
while the highly skilled may earn $1.30 per day. In 1926 the average 
daily wage for female operatives was approximately 35 cents. 

At present, actual wages differ from what they were in 1926. The 
wage index of the Japanese Department of Commerce and Industry, 
covering 13 of the Empire’s principal cities, shows only slight varia- 
tions in the wage levels in the past two years. In general, daily 
wages may be said to run from 30 to 80 cents for women and from 50) 
cents to $2 for men. It is pointed out, however, that these figures 
must be considered both in relation to cost of living and to aggregate 
labor costs. 

In most mills in Japan the direct labor costs include various items 
besides the wage. 

In an investigation by the Government bureau of statistics in October, 1924, 
including 74 per cent of all the factory workers and covering 7,000 factories of 
from 54 to 227 workers but excluding the larger textile mills, it was found that 
46 per cent of the factories provided board and lodging, 25 per cent provided 


clothing, and 3 per cent gave rice to their employees in addition to their wages. 
Others provided either board only, or lodging only. 


Wages and Cost of Living 

















A country girl, fresh from the farm, beginning work in a cotton 
mill is paid a wage of 30 cents per day and is Todged free or par- 
tially free in the dormitories of the company. Her food, which she 
takes in the dining hall, costs her about 9 cents per day, which is 
less than the company pays forit. She receives no wage on holidays, 
rest days, or days when she is sick, but, of course, the company 
charges her for her food whether or not she is working. In conse- 
quence she has only about 16 cents per day for her other expenses,” 
including clothing, carfare, the payments on the loan to her parents, 
and savings for a dowry. The girl cotton-mill operatives, whose 
wages are 60 cents per day are, of course, better off. The male 
textile workers are paid higher wages, but they provide their own 
food and lodging, and frequently have family responsibilities. 

In general, wages are higher in the engineering trades, but the 
worker receives fewer indirect payments for his labor and his remun- 
eration is still low in relation to living costs. If the daily cost for food 
per worker is estimated at 15 cents, which is the amount allowed in 





* Estimated on the basis of 306 working-days per annum. 
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the budgets of the large textile mills, a man who earns $1 per day of 
labor must spend 17 per cent of his income for food.’ 

The majority of the workers in Japan are receiving low wages 
because so many of them are untrained and unskilled. It can not be 
denied that the individual laborer is cheap but, according to the author, 
the matter to be considered is not Are wages low? but Is the collective 
cost of labor low? 

Labor Costs a 


By MEANS of the dormitory system the workers’ various needs are 
met under the company’s supervision. In addition to board and 
lodging a girl may complete her compulsory educational requirements 
under company teachers. 

Since the workers are locked behind the factory gates, for their own and the 
company’s good, they must make all their purchases at company stores; patron- 
ize company hairdressers, an important part of the Japanese girl’s toilet; bathe 
at the company baths; be attended by the company doctor; in fact, supply all 
their necessities and pleasures from the company sources. For most of these 
things the workers pay in full, but the organization is provided by the company 
and it constitutes a heavy and unwieldy overhead expenditure that must go on 
whether business is good or bad and that can not be contracted except after 
considerable delay and probably some loss. 


Manufacturers in Japan have a very unusual labor cost in the form 
of the discharge allowance which the worker expects regardless of the 
cause of dismissal. There is apparently a somewhat general realiza- 
tion of the responsibility of industry to the worker for his job and the 
latter’s right to be indemnified for its loss. Under the 1923 factory 
act employers must give “14 days’ notice of discharge” or 14 days’ 
pay. The practice of granting dismissal allowances, however, “‘is 
quite outside the provisions of that act.”’ The amounts of such 
allowances vary not only from year to year but from mill to mill. 
After the 1927 financial depression the Kawasaki Dockyards in Kobe 
were obliged to lay off 3,000 men, to whom the company paid a total 
of $250,000 in dismissal allowances. In the same year $458,000 was 
paid in discharge allowances to 700 men dismissed by the Yawata 
Iron Foundry in Kyushu. The individual discharge allowances 
ranged from $65 to $2,000, and averaged over $650. oreover these 
men were paid the ordinary year-end bonus. 

Dismissal allowances are paid even to men discharged for strike 
activities. In 1927 the Dai Nippon Spinning Co. agreed to pa 
$10,900 as a discharge allowance to 88 workers dismissed for suc 
cause. 


The famous strike of the Noda Shoyu Brewing Co. lasted 217 days, the longest 
strike in the history of Japanese labor, and there was much bitterness on both 
sides. It was finally lost by the strikers, but the company paid $190,000 as 
discharge allowances to the dismissed strikers. The number of strikers dis- 
missed in the course of the strike was 1,047. Of these 300 were reinstated and the 
remaining 747 were given more than $200 each on the termination of the strike. 
The rest of the sum, about $40,000, was to go to the strike fund of the union, 
though the company refus-d to recognize that union. 


The Japanese industrialist’s cheap wages must therefore be sup- 
plemented in various ways. It is estimated that the semiannual 
bonus increases the direct wage 5 to 30 per cent, the recruiting system — 
and labor turnover add caedhals 8 to 12 per cent, and the dormitory 





* On basis of 325 working-days per annum, in engineering trades. 
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system and its accompanying facilities amount to from 20 to 50 per 
cent more. Itis not known to what extent these charges are incresseq 
by the actual sums distributed in dismissal allowances or the alterna. 
tive expense of maintaining the whole personnel in periods of depyes- 
sion, but it is estimated that ‘‘the cheap Japanese labor must cost 
somewhere from 33 to 92 per cent more than is apparent in the money 


wage.” 

‘The author admits that the data upon which these estimates are 
based. are incomplete and that very little is actually known concerning 
the problem as a whole, even by the Japanese industrialists themselves, 
“‘ All that can be safely said of the cost of the cheap wage system is 
that it is greater than is immediately apparent and probably by » 
considerable amount.” 


Hours of Labor 


BaseEp on the Japanese census of labor, of October, 1924, the daily 
hours of labor of factory workers in Japan were as follows: 


TaBLE 3.—CLASSIFIED HOURS OF WORK PER DAY IN JAPANESE FACTORIES, AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF OPERATIVES WORKING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS 


[From the census of labor, October, 1924] 











Per cent of operatives working— 
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A provision of the factory act amended in 1923, which became 
effective in 1926, set the limit of the working hours of women and 
rsons under 16 years of age at 10 to 11 per day, instead of 12 to 14 
ours allowed ‘ied the act of 1911. ‘The general principle estab- 
lished was for 10 hours of labor and 11 hours’ attendance.” = [x- 
rg however, were allowed for the textile industries up to 
t, 1931. 
undays are not automatically days of rest in Japan. The law 
requires that women and persons under 16 years o age be given 
four days of rest a month in factories operating day and night with 
two shifts of labor, and in other factories two days of rest per month. 
sami days and working hours for adult males are not regulated by 
aw. 

In cotton-spinning mills which operate at night there are usually 
four rest days per month; in raw silk filatures, in which no night work 
is done, there are ordinarily two rest days per month. In the cotton- 
spinning industry the individual works 60 hours a week; in the raw 
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silk industry, 66 hours some weeks and 77 hours other weeks, averag- 
ine 71% hours per week. 

In other industries the length of the work week varies from 48 to 
84 hours. ‘The 48-hour week, however, prevails in only a very few 
industries. After June 30, 1929, the work of women and children 
under 16 years of age will be restricted to the hours between 5 a. m. 
and 10 p. m., with a provision for extending the work until 11 p. m. 
This restriction will reduce the working-day of the machinery 15 per 
cent. The spinning manufacturers, however, are planning, in 
accordance with the provision of the factory act, to cut the rest 
periods of their workers from four days and nights to two days and 
nights per month. ‘‘Thus the work week for the machinery will be 
110% hours instead of 120 hours and the actual curtailment due to the 
abolition of midnight work will be less than 8 per cent.” 

Since May, 1927, the members of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association 
have added another 10 per cent to their spindleage capacity and June, 1929, will 
find the cotton-spinning industry with an additional 28.5 per cent productive 
capacity with which to meet a curtailment of 8 per cent in working hours. The 


productive capacity of the industry without benefit of midnight labor will be at 
east 54 per cent above the 1919 level. 


Moreover, the author holds that it is highly probable that the 
eight per cent reduction in the working hours of the machinery will 
be offset by increased efficiency. 

In this connection reference is made to an experiment in abolishing 
the midnight shift by the Toyo Spinning Co. in a factory near Tokyo. 
After a trial of 12 months, sickness among the operatives was sub- 
stantially reduced; the workers no longer had pale, swollen faces; 
absenteeism and labor turnover diminished; the number of spindles 
operated per spinner rose; and the quality of the output improved, 


Efficiency of Japanese Labor 


In JAPAN, according to the article under review, many persons are 
required to do the work of one. The factories are crowded with opera- 
tives. Machinery production is emphasized by the mill owners. A 
labor reserve equal to 10 to 30 per cent of the working force is retained 
on the cotton-mill pay rolls in order to insure full-time top-speed ma- 
chine operation. ‘Industry is organized to get the most out of the in- 
dividual machine.”” The writer contends, however, that “more than 
any other item in the total labor costs in Japanese mills, this matter of 
the large labor force nullifies the advantages of the cheap individual 
wage.” The labor situation in the United States, the author points 
out, is quite the reverse, the wages of the individual being compara- 
tively high, “and the system is to utilize the machinery for the 
maximum production from the worker.” 

_ Attention is also called in the report to certain differences in the 
industries of the two countries; for example, the raw material is not 
the same. While the Japanese use some United States raw cotton, 
most of their cotton is from India and being of shorter staple is more 
easily broken and wasted. It takes more labor to put it through the 
machine, and the yarn spun, having more of the coarser counts, also 
calls for more labor. A great deal of the machinery in the spinning 
mills is out of date, but is “run somewhat faster than American 
practice by adding more labor. But except for the raw material, 
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and that too in part, all of these factors are in some way related to tlic 
cheap labor policy of the management. ”’ 

On 30-count yarn the Japanese spinner will ordinarily tend not over 
450 spindles though wm oA efficient operative might tend 600. On 
the same yarn six United States factories averaged respectively 75), 
1,056, 1,120, 1,344, 2,500, and 2,688 spindles per spinner. United 
States spinners’ wages average from 4% to 5% times the Japanese 
spinners’ wages. While in some Japanese mills the organization on 
a labor basis approaches very closely the American standards of effi- 
ciency, the greater number of the mills in Japan waste labor. They 
use from 2% to 5% times as many workers per 1,000 spindles, the aver- 
age being considerably over three times the United States labor re- 
quirement. ‘The yarn output per operative in a southern mill for « 
day of 10 hours is from 2% to 4% times the yarn output per Japanese 
mill operative in the same period of time. On the average, the spinning 
mills of Japan use almost three times the amount of labor actually 
needed for the same output in the United States. 

The American worker receives a daily wage that is about four times the average 
Japanese wage for the same length of day. With three times the output and four 
times the wage, American wage costs per pound of yarn average only 39 per cent 
greater than the Japanese. ‘There are American mills that produce yarn at a 
lower wage cost per pound than Japanese mills making the same grade of product. 
The range is from 200 to 76 per cent of the Japanese wage cost. It is no safe 
margin for the Japanese to bank on for the future, especially if other labor costs 


are added. The addition of even 33 per cent, the low estimate of extra labor 
costs, would reduce the margin of advantage to a very unsafe amount. 


The data for Table 4, below, were obtained from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia cotton spinning mills the product of which 
is more closely comparable to the product of Japan; and from the pub- 
lished report of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association for March, 1925. 
The Japanese basic data were for individual companies, and the United 
States figures for individual plants; comparisons are based on the 
average count of yarn spun. While this is conceded to be an unsatis- 
factory basis so far as the character of the product is concerned, tlic 
author thinks that it is of use in pointing out the essential differences 
in efficiency. 


TABLE 4.—IN DEX OF WAGE OOSTS AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR IN COTTON-SPINNING 
MILLS IN JAPAN AS COMPARED WITH THE UNITED STATES 


[United States= 100] 








Average count of yarn spun 








_ 17 to | 18to | Bto 
13to16) i776 | 19.7 | 23.7 [321036 
Ratio of workers to machinery (per 1,000 spindles) - -- 250 250 272 229 566 
Output per spindle per 10-hour day--...........--.-..- 105 98 105 107 147 
Output per worker per 10-hour day-_..............-.-.- 44 38 41 42 23 
Average wage per 10-hour day..................---...- 26 25 27 25 25 
Wage cost per pound of yarn.._............-..-.---..- 64 71 68 60 116 
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The comparison which foliows is between weaving mills in Japan 
and those in North Carolina: 


TaBLE 56.—IN DEX OF WAGE COSTS AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR IN COTTON-WEAVING 
MILLS IN JAPAN AS COMPARED WITH NORTH CAROLINA! 


[North Carolina= 100] 








Average count yarn consumed 





Item : Aver- 


14to | 16to | 19to | 27to | 28.9to| 38° 
1448 | 18.7 | 226 | 28.7 40 





Ratio of workers to machinery (per 100 looms)________- 639 625 911 800 666 728 
Output per loom per 10-hour day___._.....------.----- 72 61 77 126 88 85 
Output per worker per 10-hour day_____.....-..-_----- 15 12 10 23 14 15 
Average wage per 10-hour day___-_.............------- 19 18 18 20 18 19 
Wage cost per pound of cloth....._...................- 148 141 233 121 142 157 























1 Based on data obtained from the report of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association for 1925, in Japanese; 
and correspondence with nine weaving mills in North Carolina. The average wage used for American 
mills is based on data in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 446, and is the average of the ——- 
occupations in weaving mills in North Carolina for 1926. The data are for individual companies in Japan 
and individual mills in North Carolina. 


In summarizing her conclusions the author says: ‘‘Since the wage 
costs on American yarns average 39 per cent more per pound of yarn 
than the Japanese, and the wage costs on American cloth (not in- 
cluding the labor costs in the yarn) average 33 per cent less per pound 
of cloth, the one nearly balances the other.’”’ This, she holds, ex- 
plains why American textile manufacturers can sell in the same inter- 
national markets with the Japanese. According to the writer, the 
higher efficiency of the workers in the United States largely cancels 
any advantage the Japanese manufacturer may derive from lower 
wages and when the additional labor costs that accompany the cheap 
labor system are taken into consideration, the Japanese manufac- 
a os found to benefit very little, if any, by his so-called cheap 
abor. 





_o- 
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Coal Production in Illinois, 1918 to 1928 


‘TS following figures concerning production in the Illinois coal 
mines are taken from the Forty-seventh Coal Report of that 
State, for 1928: | 


NUMBER OF MINES OPERATED, MEN EMPLOYED, DAYS WORKED, AVERAGE TONS 
PER DAY, AND AVERAGE TONS PER MAN PER DAY, 1918-1928 














Mi M Average Average tons — per 
ines en em- 

Year operated ployed BK. FF Tons produced per day man ber 
Lb Rien ee 966 91, 370 183 89, 978, 775 491, 687 5.4 
OUR cciithattinconaabindiiiainetes 937 90, 897 160 75, 099, 360 469, 371 5.2 
BRR i ane 938 88, 102 159 73, 920, 453 464, 5.3 
ee SE SE 1, 035 95, 723 152 80, 121, 948 527, 118 5.5 
LB aS ee ee 1, 133 98, 681 134 63, 276, 827 472, 215 4.8 
a Bo A RE 1, 136 103, 566 146 75, 514, 095 517, 220 5.0 
A SE EE 1, 032 99, 765 140 72, 308, 665 516, 490 5.2 
OL as SS, SR 913 76, 697 204 103, 186, 166 505, 815 6.6 
Lea ecces: 921 77, 732 131 69, 813, 255 532, 6.9 
Fe OEY OL 906 78, 572 119 46, 949, 700 394, 535 5.0 
1998, imei caine un. 857 65, 508 132 56, 211, 082 425, 841 6.5 























‘ From July 1, 1924, to Dee. 31, 1925. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Place of Women in the Agricultural Cooperative Movemeni 


ob results of a study of the part played by women in agricil- 
tural cooperation, made by the International Cooperative 
Women’s Guild and based upon the returns from a questionnaire 
sent to 100 central cooperative organizations in 39 countries, are 
given in the July, 1929, issue of the Review of International Coopera- 
tion. Information was received from 38 agricultural organizations in 
25 countries. 


Women’s Importance in Agriculture 


Data published by the International Labor Office are cited io 
show that in almost all countries women’s labor in agriculture is 
important and in many it is indispensable. “Australia, where only 
2 per cent of the agricultural workers are women, is a notable excep- 
tion, and in other countries where agriculture is highly specialized 
and mechanized, and farms are large-scale enterprises, the proportion 
of women workers tends to be low, and the women are engaged in t/.e 
subsidiary rather than the main departments of farm work.” Pouliry 
farming, for instance, is ‘one of the departments in which women ie 
very important, in fact, in some places it is virtually monopolized 
by women. On the other hand, where small-scale cultivation is the 
rule, women are accustomed to all kinds of farm labor, and are often 
landholders and farmers on their own account. 

In Germany in 1921 there were 5,000,000 women working on the 
land, constituting 48 per cent of the whole number so employed: 
some 14 per cent of the landholders were women. In Bulgaria, 
Estonia, and Lithuania women form the majority of farm workers, and 
in Czechoslovakia and in Belgium about one-sixth of the “occupiers. ” 
In Russia dairying, poultry farming, hemp and flax production, t/ie 
gathering of berries, mushrooms, and herbs are operations in which 
women’s labor is largely employed, while in the Eastern Soviet 
Republics women engage in growing cotton and silk. Field work is 
general among the women of the villages of India, transplanting 
paddy and weeding and harvesting of various crops. In Bengal t/ic 
husking of rice is women’s week. In Lithuania and Argentina 
vegetable gardening is carried on chiefly by women. 


Women as Members of Agricultural Cooperative Societies 


Tue guild found no instance in which women are excluded from 
membership in agricultural associations. Nevertheless they form 
only a sm art of the total membership. There are three reaso!s 
for this: (1) Farms are more generally under the management ©! 
men than of women; (2) the farm is usually considered ‘the 
membership of agricultural associations ia 
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ship are usually exercised by the head of the household; (3) the limi- 
‘ations existing in the various countries on the legal and social 
position of women tend to act as a hindrance to membership, espe- 
cially of societies with unlimited liability. In Canada, the United 
States, and Russia, women form a very considerable part of the 
membership of egg and poultry associations. In the Polish Ukrainian 
Union women form more than 12 per cent of the membership of the 
dairy societies and 10 per cent in the credit societies; woman members 
are frequent in Norway and Czechoslovakia. On the other hand, 
there are few women in the agricultural associations in Wales, 
Switzerland, Lithuania, Iceland, Poland, and Bulgaria. In anes 
participation of women has been hindered by the rules of the old 
societies which, although allowing them to become members, prohibit 
them from attending meetings. 
As to India the report comments as follows: 


In India the extent of women’s participation in cooperative societies varies 
considerably in the different Provinces. The Bombay Cooperative Institute 
reports that its affiliated societies, mostly credit societies, have altogether 10,000 
women members and that two credit societies are composed entirely of women. 
In the Madras Provincial Union, again, women members are numerous, and the 
report of the registrar for Ceylon mentions that women are joining the societies 
in appreciable numbers and that one society is composed entirely of women. 
In the north of India, however, there is a marked contrast. The Bengal Cooper- 
ative Organization Society states that the number of women members is not 
large and that they usually come in as guardians of sons who are minors or as 
sole heirs of their husbands. In Bihar and Orissa 32 central banks report a total 
of 222 women members of their affiliated village banks. The registrar of the 
United Provinces reports that since women do not appear in public few have 
joined the societies although they are eligible to do so. A few societies, started 
exclusively for women a few years ago, had to be wound up. In the Punjab 
there are women members, for the most part widows, in about 500 credit societies. 


The report reaches the following conclusions: 


It seems clear that women could take a much larger place in agricultural 
cooperation with advantage both to themselves and to the movement. It is to 
the interest of the societies that women should receive education not only on 
the technical side, so as to improve the quality of the products handled by 
women but in the business side of the movement and the principles on which it 
rests; and these can best be learned by membership of and active work in the 
societies. 

Women, on the other hand, have an immense amount to gain not merely as 
producers but in their home lives by the development of agricultural coopera- 
tion. Of the peasant woman, more perhaps than of any other, it is true that 
woman’s work is never done for she always has the double claim of work in the 
fields and work in the home. Milking the cows and tending the animals, she 
often looks on as part of her domestic work; while, as a rule, she lacks even the 
few labor-saving facilities with which communal or commercial effort has sup- 
plied the townswoman, water supply, gas or electricity, bakeries. 

The rationalization of agriculture, its better organization, replacing hand 
methods by mechanical methods, making possible a greater division of labor, 
the application of science, bringing electricity to the village, these things can 
transform the life of the peasant women, and they can only be won by coopera- 
tive effort. Women have, therefore, a special interest in helping to build up 
the movement that is making these things possible and at the same time raising 
the general standard of rural life, as the trade-unions raise that of industrial life, 
by securing to the producer a better return for labor expended. 

It seems, however, that with the extension of mechanical methods the part of 
women in the actual work of agricultural production will tend to grow less. 
Women will be less occupied in the fields, more occupied with their households, 
and perhaps with the administrative work of the farm. The woman, whether a 
productive worker or not, is, in any case, always the typical consumer, and it seems 
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reasonable to expect that as agriculture progresses her consumers’ interests wi!| 
grow more important, her producers’ interests less important in her mind. 

There are interesting indications that one effect of organization among agri- 
cultural women is to bring out their common consumers’ needs. Thus the United 
Farm Women of Manitoba, Canada, report increasing efforts at cooperative 
purchasing of household goods among the members of their local branches; sonic 
of the farm women’s organizations of the United States of America are working 
for the formation of consumers’ societies; the appointment of a woman organizer 
in the Punjab (India) resulted in drawing attention to the possibility of con- 
sumers’ milk societies. Women are indeed a link between the agricultural and 
consumers’ movements, and it is in the home, in the housewife’s budget, that the 
interests of consumers and producers meet, 
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RECREATION 





Promotion of Recreation by Cooperative Societies 


HE activities of consumers’ cooperative societies in providing 

means of recreation for their members, who are largely of the 
working classes, were reviewed by the director of the International 
Labor Office in his report to the Twelfth International Labor Con- 
ference. He stated: 

Cooperation is perhaps the most effective method of improving the workers’ 
living conditions. The valuable results obtained by direct relations between con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies and organizations of agricultural producers in 
keeping down the prices of foodstuffs necessary to existence were described in 
last year’s report. It is proposed this year to indicate what the cooperative 
societies on their part can do for housing, utilization of spare time, and, in 
short, for working-class family life. * * * 

It may be said that cooperative societies, in so far as they are the continuation 
or the complement of, or a substitute for the household as regards some of its 
functions, help in the organization of family life. 


The cooperative housing societies and the consumers’ associations 
in the towns have done the most valuable work in giving the workers 
an opportunity “for relaxation and recreation to maintain their 
health and to safeguard them against some of the risks incident to 
their condition.” 

As regards the ‘‘organization of family life,” the report cites the 
housing activities of the housing societies proper and of the building 
and loan associations, the farmers’ telephone companies, the coopera- 
tive electricity societies, and those which are popularizing the use of 
electrical household labor-saving appliances, the work of some of the 
consumers’ societies in England, France, Great Britain, and Italy in 
establishing health and convalescent colonies, the savings and loan 
departments of the consumers’ societies, the benevolent funds of some 
societies which pay benefits for sickness and injury, the cooperative 
clinics, medical service, and drug stores. 


Cooperative Recreation Activities 


_As REGARDS the recreational work of cooperative societies, the 
director states: 

it is universally admitted that the manner in which spare time is utilized is 
part of the proper organization of life. In this field, too, the cooperative societies 
have done a great deal for the exercise of faculties which are only utilized to a 
slight extent, if at all, during industrial work, for the satisfaction of the desire 
tos culture, and for mere recreation as well. Their work deserves to be better 

nown. 


Along this line the report mentions the photographic competitions 
promoted by some of the British societies, the exhibitions of domestic 
arts and crafts, organized ‘‘with the avowed intention of providing 


distraction from mechanical and monotonous work, of satisfying the 
creative instinct, and of making work in spare time a pleasure.” 
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Recreational efforts in Germany include parties, illustrated lectures, 
motion pictures, and meetings for similar purposes. According to t)). 
report, the societies affiliated with the Central Union in 1927 organiz. 
11,957 such gatherings, which 3,359,497 persons attended. | 
France, although this work is not so extensive, it includes lectures. 
constitution of libraries, motion pictures, music schools, athletic 
clubs, fétes, excursions, and visits to museums, factories, garden 
cities, and technical schools. 

One French society has its own theater, holding 1,500 persons. 
Some of the British societies organize concerts and other entertain- 
ments, choral societies, and orchestras. ‘In some societies the list 
of entertainments is so long that it has to be carefully prepared anc 
printed in advance.” The London Cooperative Society gave ;)| 
concerts between October, 1926, and April, 1927, while the Royal 
Arsenal Society of Woolwich has fermed 3 yor ng people’s chora! 
societies, 4 such societies for adults, 3 orchestras, and 16 dramatic 
groups. : 

One interesting development is that of vacation tours arranged |) 
cooperative societies. The two British societies mentioned have 
conducted such tours in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Franc, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Hotels and boarding houses are being 
run on cooperative lines at the seaside and in mountain and forest 
districts. Among these the following instances are cited: 

In Germany there are special cooperative societies * * *, the best known 
of which is that of Jena, which had 5,000 members in 1927, with 11 places io 
stay at. In Finland, the Central Consumers’ Cooperative Union and the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Society of Tampere have purchased land, the former at ¢/:e 
seaside near Helsingfors, the latter on an island of the lake on which it is situat«, 
and have erected buildings and arranged their property so as to be able + 
receive either their members or their staff for week ends and short holiday, s. 
In France, a national holiday ‘‘colony’”’ society has been formed by the chicf 
consumers’ cooperative societies. It maintains for the benefit of cooperat. rs 
five ‘‘colonies,’’ one of which is in the mountains and four at the seaside, which 
were visited in 1928 by 3,611 “colonists” for periods totaling 9,197 weeks. [n 
Great Britain, again, there are holiday establishments, which sometimes scr \. 
as headquarters for summer schools. The Royal Arsenal Cooperative Socic': 
for instance, owns the establishment of Shornells, on the outskirts of Lond.:: 
the Ipswich Consumers’ Cooperative Society runs a boarding house at the s«::- 
side, etc. The same system is found in Sweden. The Union of Swedish C.- 
sumers’ Cooperative Societies owns a pleasant and comfortable building on 1): 
estuary of Stockholm at Saltsjébaden, where the International Cooperative Sum- 
mer School of 1927 was held. The Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies has even decided recently to offer a certain number of cooperators |): 
special circumstances a free week’s holiday in its holiday establishment at Wegz'- 
on the banks of the Lake of Lucerne. 


Requisites of Cooperative Recreation 


AN ARTICLE in the July, 1929, issue of the Review of Inte:- 
national Cooperation comments upon the director’s report an 
urges increased attention to the provision of healthful recreation {:' 
the leisure time of cooperative members. This article states tha' 
the efforts aryers | made in this direction are imposing ‘‘until the) 


are compared with the opportunities of doing this kind of work tha‘ 
societies constantly miss.” 

The cooperative concerts, dramatic performances, choirs, orche-- 
tras, etc., ‘‘serve to raise the cooperative movement in the publi: 
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esteem.” But opportunities of assisting members better to utilize 
their leisure are sometimes ignored by societies because the con- 
nection between cooperative trade and cooperative recreation is 
either not understood or not perceived. “It would be well if every 
cooperative movement were like the Irish, which makes better living 
its watchword equally with better business, for the cooperative move- 
ment in reality seeks, by reforming the economic system, to lay the 
foundations for better living in the sense of a more cultured, refined, 
and humane social life.”’ 

Increased leisure may not be wholly good unless it is ‘‘ accompanied 
by truer ideas about the ends for which leisure should be used. But 
most people’s ideas of how leisure ought to be used are limited by 
their ideas of how it can be used. In many places, therefore, the 
task of the cooperative society will be to create opportunities of 
enjoying leisure in hitherto unaccustomed ways.” 

Three considerations should govern this policy, according to the 
article: (1) Societies should place first the needs of those whose 
resources are the most limited; (2) attention should be centered on 
those pursuits which are social in nature, as for instance, drama, 
choruses, etc.; (3) it should be recognized that since the employment 
of leisure is largely a question of habit, societies are more likely to 
be successful with the younger than the older generation. 








HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Effects of Monotony in Work 


RECENT report ' issued by the British Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board deals with the effects of repetitive processes in 
causing boredom among operatives engaged in such work as 
filament winding, soap wrapping, chocolate packing, and tobacco 
weighing. The study is a first attempt to determine the factors 
which make for the development of boredom, which is now regarded 
as an influence in industrial life which is as important at least as 
fatigue in its effect upon output. 

The continuing movement for the replacement of manual by me- 
chanical methods of production has made an evaluation of the menta! 
as well as of the bodily effects of monotonous work of importance in 
the attempts to relieve workers engaged in such employment. It is 
clear, the report states, that individuals vary, in their susceptibility 
to boredom, from the entirely immune to those who find monotonous 
work continuously distasteful, although the ability to adapt oneself 
to conditions appears to be important in the final determination of 
the attitude of the worker toward his work. The study was based 
mainly on the close observation of operatives in the four repetitive 
occupations named and on the output records of the groups observed. 
Only one or two operatives were under observation at a time and 
usually not on consecutive days, so that this procedure and the fact 
that each group of workers was under observation approximately six 
weeks apparently eliminated any disturbing effects which the presence 
of the observer might have had. 

It has been shown, by experiments involving simple muscular 
activities such as repeatedly raising and lowering a weight by the 
flexion and extension of the finger, that continuance of the move- 
ments until further movement becomes impossible does not result 
from muscle exhaustion but that the inhibitory impulse arises in the 
central nervous system. From this fact the inhibitory theory of 
boredom has been evolved and this view of the condition is considered 
to be particularly applicable to repetitive processes in industry which 
hold little inherent interest for the worker, for in these processes, 
unless perfect mechanization of an operation 1s achieved, any wander- 
ing of attention may be harmful either to the worker or to the ma- 
chine. Therefore the natural tendency on the part of the worker to 
allow his attention to stray is constantly being restrained in order 
that production may be continued, with the result that a state of 
boredom is induced. 

The data secured as a result of the study show that boredom is 
frequently present among the workers in continuous manual opera- 
tions of a repetitive type and that it may be the result of the weakening 
of the stimulus to work produced by the repeated performance of the 
same task; by the repression of intruding thoughts and desires; by 
the enforced effort involved in the performance of the work and in 
the maintenance of the work attitude; or by an active dislike for the 





1 Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research: Board. Report No. 56: The effects of monotony in 
work, by 8. Wyatt and J. A. Fraser. London, 1929. 
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task. It seems clear, therefore, that whether one or all of these 
causes are responsible for the condition of boredom, it is a complex 
mental state which is the result both of the nature and conditions of 
the work and of the mentality and temperament of the individual 
worker. It seems to be true that boredom is most likely to arise 
when the nature of the work is such that the operatives must give 
some but not their entire attention to work, as processes which are 
semiautomatic prevent freedom of thought but do not keep the 
mind fully occupied. It has been shown that boredom is more likely 
to arise In such processes than in completely automatic processes 
where it is possible for thought to be detached from work, thus leaving 
the mind free to follow the lines of personal interests and desires. 
Under the latter condition the operative escapes boredom through 
the ability to live in a world of her own creation. Likewise, in 
operations which demand constant attention and varied reactions to 
more or less unexpected situations, there is little opportunity for 
boredom as the mind does not have time to dwell on the unpleasant 
features of the work. 

Conditions of work are also important factors in the amount of 
boredom present, as has been shown by the beneficial effect of rest 
periods or changes in the form of activity. The number and prox- 
imity of operatives employed also affects the mental outlook, a large 
group of operatives being 5 he liable to feel the monotonous character 
of the work than workers who are isolated. While talking is usually 
a hindrance to work, it is a powerful antidote to boredom and makes 
repetitive work more endurable. 

Personal characteristics and tendencies figure largely in the develop- 
ment of boredom, as the calm and submissive type of worker is less 
liable to be adversely affected by monotony than those who are more 
eager and alert. But while the more intelligent workers are more 
easily bored by repetitive operations, they are, on the other hand, 
usually above the average in productive efficiency. As the tempera- 
mental tendencies are supposed to be almost as deep-seated and 
persistent as the instincts and therefore closely connected with 
occupational success, their investigation, the report states, appears 
to be one of the most important problems for future study. 
, Adaptation to monotonous work takes place within certain limits 

among all types of workers. It is stated in the report that such 
adaptation seems to be facilitated by repetition of the task, which 
becomes increasingly automatic with practice and requires less 
attention and thought. Repetitive work also is considered to have a 
dulling effect on the mentality, so that desires and interests which 
may have been fairly numerous and intense at first become weakened 
by the routine and the operative begins to live along the lines of least 
resistance. ‘‘ Knowing that she has to remain in the factory during 
the scheduled hours of work,’ the report states, ‘‘and aware that 
many others are in the same position, the operative philosophically 
resigns herself to the inevitable, and is less disturbed by conflicting 
desires and thoughts. In this way she is better able to endure the 
conditions of work, and to maintain a favorable attitude toward the 
task. Thus boredom is reduced by adaptation to working conditions, 
but the process of becoming adapted is probably not achieved without 
some personal sacrifice and cost.” 
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Prevention of Coal-dust Explosions in Mines 


Fags vedy gia recently issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines ' summarizes the experience which has been gained in 
regard to coal-dust explosions as a result of observations made after 
many explosion disasters and a long series of explosion tests in the 
bureau’s galleries and experimental mine. 

Coal dust, through its explosibility, presents the most important 
mining hazard in bituminous and semibituminous coal mines. The 
dust is produced in great quantities daily, and in order to be rendered 
harmless it must be kept very wet or treated with a sufficient amount 
of rock dust to make the mixture nonexplosive when it is raised in a 
cloud from any cause, such as an explosion of methane or by firing 
black blasting powder or dynamite. An electric arc or even an open 
flame also will start an explosion if there is a dense dust cloud. 

It has been found to be practically impossible to control the hazard 
of coal-dust explosions by the use of water, so that rock dusting his 
become the accepted method for the prevention of these disasters, 
and its efficacy has been demonstrated repeatedly by the bureau’s 
experiments and in mining practice. In addition to the neutraliza- 
tion of the coal dust by thorough rock dusting it is necessary also to 
prevent accumulations of gas by ventilation and to eliminate sources 
of ignition. These measures are essential, as unexpected amounts 
of methane may be given off suddenly, thus creating a gas hazard 
even in well-ventilated mines. Ignition may occur, also, even when 
permissible safety lamps, explosives, and machinery are used in 
place of open lights, black blasting powder and dynamite, and open 
sparking machinery, if the equipment is not used according to safety 
regulations or if there is an accident such as a fall of roof on a machine. 
It is necessary, therefore, that no safeguard should be neglected. 

The precautions which should be taken in order to avoid explosions 
include thorough ventilation of every part of the mine and control o! 
the ventilation in any mine which is gassy or slightly gassy by samplin: 
and analyzing the return of each air-current split daily. For the 
detection of gas, inspectors should use safety lamps or other permis- 
sible equipment. 

All abandoned work places should be sealed with strong fireprooi 
stoppings, and those which may not be worked for a long time and 
can not be thoroughly ventilated and inspected should also be sealed 
This is considered one of the most important features of a mine-safety 
program. It is the present practice in a very large proportion of the 
mines of the country to keep such places open, and they constitute « 
source of great danger, as it is practically impossible to rock dus' 
them. The advantages gained by rock dusting and ventilation 0! 





1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical Pa No. 448: Coal-dus' 
peaenes = Mines: Causes, Effects, and Recommendations for Prevention, by George 8. Rice. Wash- 
ington, 1 
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working places are likely to be lost if such places are left open and 
unprotected. _ ! 

In gassy or slightly gassy mines electric trolleys and bare power 
lines or imperfectly insulated electric conductors should be used in 
pure intake air only and never in the return air. 

Thorough rock dusting in every entry, air course, and room should 
be employed, and in the active workings the rock dust should extend 
within at least 40 feet of the face. Miners should be supplied with a 
pile of rock dust so that they may distribute it as the face advances, 
thus supplementing the periodic rock dusting. Any place in which 
the samples of dust show that the incombustible content of the dust 
from the rib or floor has fallen below 55 per cent should be rock 
dusted, so that an average of at least 65 per cent throughout the mine 
will be maintained. 





Accidents to Older Workers: Relation of Age to Extent of 
Disability 


TH relationship of the age of victims of industrial accidents 
to the extent or duration of disability is the subject of a stud 
by Albert Frederick Stevens, jr., published in The Personnel Journal, 
August, 1929 (pp. 138-143). 

he study is based on nearly 5,000 cases of injury for which com- 
pensation was granted by the New York Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation. Owing to the fact that the investigation was limited 
to the consideration only of length of disability in relation to the age 
of the injured person, records of fatalities and permanent total dis- 
abilities were not included and certain permanent partial injuries 
which have been standardized for “days lost” for the purpose of 
fixing compensation are separated from the other groups under the 
heading of ‘‘Schedule losses. ”’ 

If, the writer says, there is a causal relationship between the age 
and the time lost as the result of an injury, the importance of this fac- 
tor should be determined and it should be taken into consideration 
in the placement of workers. Older men can be put in the least 
hazardous jobs and those who are considered the least liable to 
accident can be assigned to the more dangerous types of work. 

The principal cause of the lengthening of the period of disability 
with the advance of age is probably a slowing down in the recupera- 
tive powers of the individual, but there are said to be other factors 
which tend to make the convalescent period longer among the older 
groups. Workers past middle age are inclined to prolong the dis- 
ability period, since the economic pressure is, in pial, not quite so 
keen with them as with the younger workers, and there is considered 
even to be a definite amount of malingering, so that a normal 7 
weeks’ injury might be stretched out into the period “‘more than 
49 days” so that payment could be secured for the first 7 days or 
“waiting period.”’ : 

The “extent of disability’’ as used in the report does not include 
the first 7 days except in those cases where the disability lasted more 
than 49 days. The age class 15-19 is not considered to be strictly 
comparable with the other groups, as it was made up principally 
of young men and young women 18 and 19 years of age. 
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The following table shows for the different age groups the number 
of cases, the total number of weeks of disability, and the averave 
number of weeks per case for different classes of injuries. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF DISABILITY RESULTING FROM INDUSTRIAL INJURI»is 
CLASSIFIED BY AGE GROUPS AND NATURE OF INJURY 








Nature of injury 





, Fractures - 
Cuts, punctures, Bruises, contusions, | * . ons Rams me ae 
and lacerations ete. and dislocations an 












































Age 
_— Aver- — Aver- oe Aver- eel Aver- 
Num- ber of | 28° Nul-| her of | 28° | Num- ber of | _ 28° Num- ber of | _28¢ 
ber of | weeks | Weeks | ber of | - ois | Weeks | ber of | oi, | weeks | ber of | 1 oi. | weeks, 
cases - : per | cases : per | cases per | cases per 
of disa- case of disa- case of disa- case of disa-| * 
aility bility bility bility | “5° 
15-19 years-_-.-- 217 544 2. 5 74 213 2.9 34 223 6. 6 12 23 1.9 
20-24 years.___- 337 | 1, 057 3.1 147 456 3.1 66 491 7.4 50 118 2.4 
25-29 years-.-.-_- 326 | 1,099 3.4 178 708 40 62 658 10. 6 46 166 3.6 
30-34 years._._- 225 686 3. 0 147 613 4.2 tt 503 7.9 41 99 2.4 
35-39 years ____- 192 673 3. 5 117 690 5.9 57 605 10. 6 26 117 45 
40-44 years____- 144 617 4.3 111 537 4.8 31 738 | 23.8 17 50 2.9 
45-49 years__--- 108 543 5.0 85 398 4.7 46 603 ; 13.1 12 33 2.8 
50-54 years -__-- 74 401 5.4 68 412 6.1 22 320} 145 ll 41 3.7 
55-59 years ____- 42 231 5.5 38 243 6.4 19 312} 16.4 2 4 2.0 
40-64 years... - 31 222 7.2 21 94 45 7 120; 17.1 5 14 2.8 
65 years and 
tr 15 146 9.7 13 139 | 107 8 115| 144 2 3 L5 
Total_._.| 1,711 | 6,219 3. 6 999 | 4, 508 45 416 | 4,688 113 224 668 2.9 
Sprains and hernias Schedule losses All other! Grand total 
42 991 1 8 8.0 2, 180 | 
4.8 3, 151 5 24 48 5, 837 
5.7 3, 663 2 8 40 7, 079 | 
4.5 4, 427 6 25 4.2 6, 810 | 
49 3, 902 5 7 14 6, 527 | 
6.8 3, 530 5 50 | 10.0 6, 059 
8.0 3, 023 8 173 | 21.6 5, 324 
6. 5 3, 445 3 88 | 29.3 4, 949 
5.6 1,911 1 1 10 2, 854 
8.8 811 1 82/ 82.0 1, 493 
10.8 800 1 35 | 35.0 1, 281 
Total_._- 4, 160 5.7 29, 654 38 501 | 13.2 50, 393 









































1 Includes concussions, foreign bodies (in eye, etc.), and asphyxiation. 


It will be seen that for every class of injury except burns and scalds 
there was a definite increase in the duration of disability as the age 
increased, with, however, occasional slight recessions. The increase 
for all causes combined is steady for all age groups except those 


between 50 and 59 years, when there was a rather decided drop in 

the average for the age group 55-59, but this is accounted for by the 

fact that a great number of low-hazard occupations, such as watch- 

men, sweepers, etc., are filled generally by men 50 years of age and 

over. The great increase for the group aged 65 years and over 
Oo 


shows, it is considered, that at this period of life there is very little 
resistance left, and although the exposure to serious hazards is at a 
minimum the time loss per injury is high. 

An analysis of one type of injury—cuts, punctures, and lacera- 
tions—shows that in the lower age group 83.3 per cent of the cases 
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required less than four weeks for recovery while in the oldest group 
only 46.6 per cent were able to return to work within four weeks 
from the date of injury. This means, it is stated, that not only will 
the average duration increase with the age period but a relatively 
large number of serious cases will be found among the older workers. 
The high correlation which this study showed, therefore, between 
age a duration of disability for all injuries except burns and scalds 
is regarded as definite evidence that the older a person is, when in- 
jured, the longer, in general, will be the resulting disability. 





—_— ss 
—_— 


Importance of Standardizing State Safety Regulations 


HE necessity for establishing basic safety standards for the pur- 

pose of securing uniformity in State safety regulations is empha- 
sized in an address by Lewis A. De Blois, director of the safety engi- 
neering division of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters at the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Association 
of Governmental Officials in Industry of the United States and 
Canada, held at Toronto in June, 1929. 

There are at present two national organizations in the United States 
which are concerned in establishing industrial safety standards. 
These are the American Standards Association and the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, the latter being a semigovern- 
mentally controlled body representing the various casualty insurance 
interests. As the insurance companies or funds are represented on 
both these committees, the endeavor is made, it is stated, to have the 
two sets of standards as nearly uniform as possible, and with minor ex- 
ceptions their safeguarding requirements are so nearly alike that it can 
be said there is only one set of standards. With the exception of the 
safety rules or codes of industrial corporations and trade associations, 
therefore, the application of safety standards in manufacturing 
industry takes place either through the influence of the insurance 
carriers in securing the adoption of their safety code—the Industrial 
‘ Compensation Rating Schedule—or by the enforcement of State laws 
or regulations. 

While there is no comprehensive comparative statement of the laws, 
regulations, or orders of the States which have attempted to establish 
safety standards, there is no doubt that the divergence in the regula- 
tions is very great. A comparison of the regulations adopted by 13 
States for the protection of workers from contact with toothed gearing 
was made by the speaker, gears being selected because they present 
one of the simplest and most obvious hazards, with the least excuse for 
variations in protection. There was found to be a complete lack of 
uniformity in defining the coverage, in the type of protection required, 
and in the manner of installation of the protective devices. The same 
thing was true of the revolving-spoke lee 2 for this hazard one of 
the three accepted types of gear protection is entirely unsuited, but 
this fact was eend. i some of the States, while others recognized 
it only under certain conditions, and those that did specify that pro-’ 
tection should be provided did not agree as to when or how the pro- 
tective device should be used. 
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An inquiry sent to the different States in regard to the guarding of 
machine tools failed to bring a reply from 16 States, while 11 stated 
they had no regulations, 8 had general provisions only, and 13 had 
specific requirements. With such a condition, it is obvious that {he 
rulings of insurance inspectors and State inspectors will not agree «id 
that plant owners, as a result, are faced with the difficulty of satisfying 
conflicting orders. From the insurance standpoint the situation js 
difficult, since although the companies are attempting to keep the 
rating schedule in harmony with the American Standards Association 
codes, in transmitting the regulations to member companies their ise 
can be urged only where they do not conflict with local laws, regula- 
tions, and ordinances. The lack of uniformity in standards also 
presents a problem to corporations which operate plants in many 
States, as their safety departments must enforce not only their own 
regulations but must see that all State regulations are carried out. 

Manufacturers of machinery who desire to make their products safe 
are confronted with the impossibility of manufacturing safety devices 
to meet the different State requirements. If uniformity could be 
secured, however, so that guarding devices could be built as essential 
parts of the machines, it would lift a material portion of the burden, 
the writer says, from the shoulders of the State inspectors, the insur- 
ance inspectors, and the safety engineers of industrial concerns and it 
would also result in machinery being guarded in those small establish- 
ments which are never or rarely reached by inspectors. 

The remedy for the situation, it is suggested, lies in the cooperation 
of State labor officials, the safety organizations, the insurance interests, 
and trade associations concerned with the manufacture of machines 
and machinery. ‘‘Accidentalindustrial deaths,” the speaker said, ‘re 
not decreasing. What we have done may have checked a sharper 
rise in the curve, but I believe that you will agree with me that a 
civilized people can not contemplate with equanimity the killing of 
24,000 persons a year. In the last decade accidents in the United 
States have abruptly terminated 830,000 lives, and of this slaughier 
industry is desioniiihe for at least one-quarter. The time has cer- 
tainly come for more concerted, positive, and constructive action.’ 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Legislative Action on Workmen’s Compensation in 1929 


N PREVIOUS issues of the Monthly Labor Review ' summaries of 
amendments and legislation of the workmen’s compensation acts 
have been made for the following States: Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. Since that time data have been 
received from several additional States (Colorado, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Washington). The action taken by them is sum- 
marized below. 
Colorado 


CHAPTER 186 makes several changes in the compensation law, 
perhaps the most important of which are the increased compen- 
sation awards allowed in total and partial disability and death 
cases. The maximum weekly payment in total disability and death 
cases is increased from $12 to $14 and the maximum amount increased 
from $3,750 to $4,375. In temporary partial disability cases the 
maximum weekly payment is increased from $12 to $14 and the 
aggregate sum is increased from $1,560 to $1,820. In permanent 
partial cases the maximum amount is now $3,640 instead of $3,120, 
as heretofore. The maximum lump-sum payment is increased from 
$3,750 to $4,375. 

The maximum period during which the employer must furnish 
medical and surgical aid is extended from 60 days to 4 months and 
the amount increased from $200 to $500. A new method of deter- 
mining the average weekly wage is now provided by dividing the 
total earnings for the past 12 months by 52, instead of 6 months’ 
earnings by 26; and in the case where the injured employee has been 
ill or in business for himself the average weekly wage is now ascer- 
tained by dividing the total earnings of the 12-month period by the 
difference between 52 weeks and the number of weeks during which 
such employee was ill or in business for himself. Several changes 
were also made in the list and salaries of employees of the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund. 


Maryland 


THREE acts were passed by the Legislature of Maryland amend- - 
ing the workmen’s compensation law. The first (ch. 331) en- 
larges the list of extrahazardous employments to include bill 
posters; and musicians at hotels, theaters, and places of entertain- 
ment. The second (ch. 425) provides that the commission may now © 
caneel the employer’s imsurancé policy upon 10 days’ notice, for 





1 May, 1929 (pp. 135, 136); August, 1929 (pp. 85-88); September, 1929 (pp. 89, 90). 
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failure to report his pay roll to the commission, instead of the penal;y 
of $100. The third (ch. 426) provides for the employment of a direc- 
tor of safety and two inspectors; and the imposition of penalties of 
$50 to $500 for failure to comply with safety regulations of the com- 
mission, and interference with inspection work, instead of the same 
penalty as heretofore imposed for failure to provide safeguards or 
protection required by the commission. 


Michigan 
One act (No. 113) was passed by the Legislature of Michigan 
amending the workmen’s compensation law. The commission js 
now authorized to revoke the acceptance of the act by the employer 
for violations of any of its provisions. The age of an illegally em- 
ployed minor for which double compensation must be paid is now fixed 
at under 18 instead of between 16 and 18. Children of a deceased 
employee whom he had deserted are now conclusively presumed 
wholly dependent; and provision is now made for the payment of the 
remaining compensation after the person has mecone ¢ 21 and is not 
incapacitated, to other dependents, as in the case of the remarriage 
of a dependent wife. An award of compensation must now be paid or 
tendered within 15 days before proceedings are commenced to stop or 
reduce the compensation. 
Minnesota 


SEVERAL amendments were made to the workmen’s compensation 
law of Minnesota by the legislature of 1929. The limitation of 90 
days during which time the employer was formerly required to 
furnish medical treatment is now omitted (ch. 248). In the case of a 
minor suffering a permanent disability it is now provided that the 
weekly earnings in computing compensation bail: be the probable 
earnings after reaching legal age, based on the average earnings of an 
adult workman in the same plant in which the minor was employed 
when injured (ch. 250). The industrial commission of the State is 
now empowered to appoint any suitable person in place of the consular 
representative in the case where a nonresident alien dependent has, 
within 90 days after the death of the alien employee, filed a request 
designating some person residing in the State to act for him (ch. 251). 
Provision 1s now made that upon the failure of a subcontractor to 
secure payment of compensation, the general contractor is liable, 
subrogated, however, to the rights of the injured employee against his 
immediate employer (ch. 252). In the commutation of lump-sum 
payments the basis of calculation is now 5 per cent instead of 6 per 
cent (ch. 400). 

‘ Missouri 


TuE only compensation legislation of Missouri for 1929 was the 
act increasing the salaries of certain employees of the commission 
and the new requirement that the medical advisor shall be a licensed 
etn and surgeon of not less than 5 years’ active general practice 

p. ; 


Montana 


SEVERAL changes were made in the workmen’s compensation law 
by chapter 177 of the Montana Acts of 1929. Claims for com- 
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pensation must now be made within 30 days after the accident 
instead of 60 days. In specialized medical and hospital service a sum 
not to exceed $300 is allowed, and provisions giving the injured 
employee adequate hospital facilities are provided. The fee for hernia 
operations is increased from $50 to $100. In total and partial dis- 
ability cases and in the schedule of specific injuries the rates of com- 
pensation now range from 50 to 66% per cent of wages and the maxi- 
mum from $15 to $21, based on the number of specified dependents 
instead of the base rate of 50 per cent of wages, as formerly. The 
minimum weekly rate in total disability and death cases is increased 
from $7 to $8. In partial disability cases the maximum period is now 
500 weeks instead of 150. In death cases the rate of compensation to 
beneficiaries residing in the United States is now on a graduated scale 
ranging from 50 per cent of wages, and weekly maximum of $15 (in 
the case of one beneficiary) to 66% per cent of wages and maximum of 
$21 weekly (in the case of six or more beneficiaries). For beneficiaries 
residing outside of the United States the scale now ranges from 40 per 
cent of the amount payable to resident beneficiaries in the case of one 
beneficiary to 50 per cent in the case of four or more beneficiaries. 
Provision is also now made for payment of compensation to two major 
dependents of 55 per cent of wages, maximum $17 per week; and for 
minor dependents, if two, 35 per cent of wages, and 40 per cent if three 
or more, Maximum $21 weekly. 

The waiting period has been made more specific, and reduced in 
the case where an injured employee has a beneficiary or a dependent 
residing in the United States, so that hereafter no compensation 
shall be paid for the first week, unless the disability continues for 
three weeks. An appeal to the district court in the county where 
the accident occurred may now be taken by either party, instead of 
the former provision that such appeal could be taken only by the 
employee or dependent. Several new provisions affecting the pre- 
vious disability and change of degree of injury of the employee are 
now provided. The board is prohibited from changing an award 
after two years, or to change an order approving a final compromise 
settlement of compensation. 


New Mexico 


THe workmen’s compensation law was reenacted, with several 
changes, by chapter 113. The coverage of the act was extended to 
include public bodies employing four or more workmen. Road 
building is now considered an extrahazardous occupation. Com- 
pensation is further secured by allowing foreign corporations doing 
business in the State to file proof of solvency in the district court of 
Santa Fe County. Notice of injury may now be made to the em- 
ployer within 30 days instead of 2 weeks as formerly, and claim for 
compensation must be filed within 6 months instead of 60 days. 
The waiting period was reduced from 10 to 7 days. Payments of 
compensation must now be made within 16-day instead of 31-day 
intervals. In total and partial disability cases the rate of compen- 
sation has been ‘aot mone 4 from 50 to 55 per cent of earnings andthe . 
maximum weekly amount is increased from $12 to $15. If an 
employee now earns less than $8 weekly full wages are paid instead 
of the former minimum of $6. The maximum period in total dis- 
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ability cases has been extended to 550 weeks instead of 520 wecis, 
as formerly. The funeral allowance has been increased from 75 
to $125. Facial disfigurement allowance is now $750 instead of 
$500. The former provision, that ‘upon the adoption of any depeid- 
ent”’ the right to any benefits shall cease, is now omitted. The 
maximum amount for which the employer is liable for medical ,jq 
is now increased from $150 to $350, and must be furnished as long 
as medical aid is reasonably necessary, instead of the former limi: a- 
tion that it must be furnished during the first 10 days. Attorneys’ 
fees may be increased, in the discretion of the court, where the 
claimant refuses compensation and collects through court action 
an amount larger than that given by the employer. Reports of 
all accidents must now be made within 30 days to the insurance 
department of the State corporation commission. 


North Dakota 


SEVERAL changes were made by chapter 260 of the Acts of 1929. 
The schedule for specific injuries has been liberalized in a number 
of instances—the minimum amount for loss of a hand (at or above 
the wrist) or a leg (at or above the knee) is increased from $990 to 
$1,170; for loss of the second or distal phalange of thumb, from $125 
to $135; for loss of the sight of an eye, from $585 to $600. Several 
new injuries have been added to the schedule, namely, loss of the 
first phalange of great toe or of any other toe; the loss of a metacarpal 
bone; and the permanent partial loss of use of a member or sight of 
an eye. Permanent loss of use of a member is now considered the 
same as the loss of such member. The maximum allowance {or 
burial expenses is increased from $150 to $200. Retroactive provi- 
sions are included, and the workmen’s compensation bureau may 
adjust previously awarded compensation or award compensation 
previously refused, according to the terms of the new provisions. 


South Dakota 


Two acts were passed amending the compensation law of South 
Dakota. Chapter 253 amends the coverage provisions of the act 
excluding public officers elected or appoin for a regular term, 
but covermg deputy sheriffs, constables, marshals, policemen, and 
firemen, including volunteer firemen. Private employments are now 
excluded only if they are not in the usual course of the employer's 
business, instead of the former provision that they were excluded 
only if they were “‘both casual and not in the usual course of tlic 
employer’s business.” Chapter 254 amends the permanent parti: 
disability schedule to allow for the loss of an arm or leg in cases of 
amputation below the elbow or knee. 


Washington 
Two acts affecting the workmen’s Sy emery act of Washingto! 


were passed by the 1929 legislature. Chapter 132 provides that 1° 
action can be brought against an employer or workman as a thir‘! 


person if he is ee in any extrahazardous employment at the 
accident. The specific disability sc edie has been 
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rearranged and several former items dropped, including ankylosis 
of ankle and knee; hereafter the award for an ankylosed joint shall 
not exceed 30 per cent of the amount for the amputation of the 
member at the disabled joint. In the case where a preexisting dis- 
ease affects complete recovery of an injured workman it is now pro- 
vided that compensation shall be paid only for the period of disability 
which the injury alone would have caused had the disease not been 
present. Authorization is now given to the industrial department 
on its own motion to satisfy all claims by making lump-sum payments. 
Several changes were also made further securing the payment of 
compensation. In appeal cases authority is now given to any regu- 
larly commissioned employee of the department to conduct rehearings. 

A new act (ch. 136) was passed providing that all moneys deducted 
from the employee’s wages for medical, surgical, or hospital care 
are now to be considered a trust fund, no part of which is to become 
the assets of the employer. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Right of Railroad Employees to Collective Bargaining Upheld 


‘Te Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit in a recent 
decision upheld the District Court of the United States fo: 
the Southern District of Texas in a case involving the right of 
railroad employees to bargain collectively through the selection of 
representatives of their own choosing. During the summer of 1927 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, claiming to represent clare number 
of the employees of the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., brought 
a bill in equity to restrain the railroad company from forming a 
so-called “company union,” known as ‘“‘The Association of Clerical! 
Employees—Southern Pacific Lines.’”’ The railroad company under- 
took the formation of the association while a wage controversy was 
pending before the United States Board of Mediation, created under 
the railway labor act of 1926. On August 2, 1927, the railroad 
requested the board of mediation to relinquish jurisdiction. On 
the following day, August 3, 1927, the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Texas issued an injunction restraining 
the railroad from violating section 2 of the railroad labor act, which 
provides: 

Representatives, for the purposes of this act, shall be designated by the respec- 
tive parties in such manner as may be provided in their corporate organization 
or unincorporated association, or by other means of collective action, without 


interference, influence, or coercion exercised by either party over the self-organi- 
zation or designation of representatives by the other. 


The railroad company thereupon notified the board of mediation 
that the brotherhood did not represent a majority of its clerical 
employees, and that they would recognize only the association as 
representative of a majority of its clerical employees. 

It appears from the opinion of the district court that the railroad 
thereafter continued on a course of action in violation of the injunction 
and in October, 1927, contempt proceedings were brought against 
the railroad by the brotherhood. The case went to trial, and the 
district court handed down an opinion on February 6, 1928, in favor 
of the brotherhood. 

The Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. thereupon appealed to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. The 
railroad’s first contention was that the section of the railroad act 
relied on by the brotherhood did not justify the issuance of an injunc- 
tion, according to a case previously decided, by the United States 
Supreme Court. (Pennsylvania R. R. System and Allied Lines 
Federation No. 90, et al. v. Pennsylvania R. R., 267 U.S. 203.) The 
court, however, said: 


That case and the instant one differ, in that a question presented in the former 
was as to regulations of the Labor Board being Fadicially enforceable, while the 
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latter presents the question whether a provision of an act of Congress gives a 
right claimed, and, if so, whether a court can award redress for a violation of 
that right. By the quoted provision Congress conferred on employees of a 
carrier the right to select their representatives, for the purposes of the act, by 
means of collective action, without interference, influence, or coercion exercised 
by the carrier over the self-organization or designation of representatives by the 
employees, and imposed on the carrier the duty of refraining from exercising 
the forbidden interference, influence, or coercion. 

Though under the railway labor act it is optional with carriers and their 
employees to agree or not to agree to use the means provided for by the act for 
the settlement of disputes, it is not optional with either to violate rights conferred 
on the other by the act. 


As to the second contention of the railroad that the provisions of 
section 2 of the railroad labor act were beyond the power of Congress 
to enact, the court said: 


We think that under the power to regulate interstate commerce it is competent 
for Congress to make provision for the settlement of disputes between interstate 
carriers and their employees with reference to rates of wages, rules, and working 
conditions, to the end of preventing such disputes resulting in the interruption 
or stopping of the movement in interstate commerce of freight or passengers. 
(Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 364.) Certainly a not inappropriate feature of such 
a provision would be one having a tendency to secure to each of the parties to 
such a dispute, when an attempt to effect a settlement of the dispute is to be 
made, the opportunity of selecting a representative not subject to the domination 
or under influence of the other party, as a settlement could not reasonably be 
expected to be satisfactory to both the parties and the public where one of the 
parties to the dispute was not loyally or fairly represented in the transaction 
which resulted in the settlement. To say the least, we have not been convinced 
of the invalidity of the provision in question. 


The railroad lastly contended that because there was no property 
right in question the issuance of the injunction was a violation of the 
anti-injunction provision of section 20 of the Clayton Act. The court, 
however, held that a property right was involved, saying: 


The term ‘“‘property right’ is broad enough to include the right to make 
contracts for the acquisition of property, by the rendition of services, or other- 
wise, and the right of an employee to money or other property exchanged, or 
to be exchanged, for his services. (Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. 8. 1, 14.) It 
hardly would be denied that injury to a property right of one would result from 
keeping him from realizing as much income from his occupation or business 
though it consists in rendering personal services for compensation, as he could 
have earned if his freedom of acting and contracting had not been interfered with. 
We are of opinion that within the meaning of the provision now under con- 
sideration injury to property rights of members of a group of employees would 
result from conduct of their employer having the effect of such employees, in deal- 
ings between them and their employer with reference to terms and conditions of 
employment, having a representative subject to the domination or selfish influence 
of the employer, as a probable consequence of employees being so represented 
would be their failure to fare as well financially as they would have fared if they 
had been represented by a loyal agency intent on promoting theirinterests. * * * 
In the circumstances attending the institution of the suit, one of those circum- 
stances being a realization by the carrier that a settlement of the pending dispute 
as to wages could not be effected without some increase in the wages of its clerks 
there was a substantial basis for the conclusion that members of the group of 
employees whose wages were in question had a property or financial interest in 
being afforded the opportunity of choosing a representative to act for them 
by collective action, without interference, influence, or coercion exercised by the 
carrier. 


The circuit court of appeals, therefore, in er Na the decree of 
the district court, concluded ‘‘That the granting of an injunction 
in this case was not a violation of the statutory provision in question 
and, further, that the allegations and proofs warranted the granting 
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of injunctive relief.” (Texas & N. O. R. R. Co. v. Brotherhoud 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, etc., U.S. C. C. A. June 10, 1929, 
33 Fed. (2d) 13.) 
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Amendment to Mexican Constitution, Authorizing Feder] 


Labor Code 


MENDMENTS to articles 73 and 123 of the Federal constiiv- 
tion of Mexico have been adopted after having been pass 

by the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate and having bern 
approved by more than a rer of the State legislatures, accor|- 
ing to a report from Herschel V. Johnson, chargé d’affaires at Mexico 
City, dated August 23, 1929. A special session of the Mexican 
Congress was held from July 25 to August 22, 1929, to act on the-e 
constitutional amendments authorizing the federalization of labor 
legislation, which were necessary before the eee Federal labor 
code could be considered. A translation of the amended aarticles 
is as follows: 
Articte 73. Congress has the power: * * * Paragraph X: To legislate 
for the entire Republic concerning mining, commerce, and credit institutions: 
to establish the sole bank of issue in accordance with article 28 of the constitw- 
tion, and to enact labor laws regulating article 123 of the constitution. The 
application of the labor laws corresponds to the State authorities, in their res- 
pective jurisdictions, except in cases which refer to the railways and other trans- 
portation enterprises operating under Federal concession, to mining, and to 
hydrocarbons, and finally to labors performed on the sea and in the maritinie 
zones, in the manner and terms which latory provisions shall fix. * * * 
ArticLte 123. Without violating the following bases, Congress shall enact 
labor laws which shall regulate the labor of manual laborers, day laborers, office 
employees, household servants, and artisans, and generally all labor contracts. 


XXIX. The enactment of a law of social insurance is considered of pul)lic 
utility, and said law shall include insurance against sickness, death, involuntary 
unemployment, invalidism, accidents, and other analogous purposes. 

President Portes Gil has been responsible for the proposed Feder! 
labor code whose purposes are ‘‘to establish the juridical rules whic: 
will govern the relations between employers and workers and to 
legally regulate the conditions under which work must be performed, ” 
which, if passed, will apply throughout the national territory. 

The proposed law has aroused widespread interest and jem been 
the cause of much discussion and criticism. It seeks to regulate 
labor contracts, to assure adequate compensation for industria! 
accidents and occupational diseases, to establish uniform working 
hours, and, briefly, to define and control the relations between capit:! 
and labor. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has an official copy of the proposed 
code, which may be consulted. 


Th ee ee ee ee 
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Report of Australian Royal Commission on Child Endowment 


N SEPTEMBER 30, 1927, a royal commission was appointed to 
study the whole question of child endowment and family allow- 
ances, with a view to determining whether the institution of such a 
system would be desirable, and if so, how it could be established, its 
relation to wage fixing, methods of administration, and cost. Evi- 
dence was taken by this body in all the Australian States, 227 wit- 
nesses being examined, including official representatives of the Com- 
monwealth and State government departments, members of the 
faculties of the departments of economics and commerce of different 
universities, medical men connected with maternity and child- 
welfare work, representatives of important commercial establishments, 
including banks, also of organizations of employers, labor unions, 
women’s associations and leagues, philanthropic and charitable 
bodies, nursing societies, kindergarten associations, and infant 
health centers. 
The report of this commission has recently been submitted.' The 
majority report, signed by three of the five members of the commis- 
sion, is adverse to child endowment financed wholly from public reve- 
nues or by a direct levy on industry. ‘These three members suggest, 
however, that a family-allowance scheme which would bring about a 
certain change in the distribution of wages ‘‘deserves the most 
earnest and favorable consideration of wage earners and of industrial 
tribunals.’”” The minority report, signed by the two remaining 
members, favors the adoption of a child-endowment system, the 
funds for which it is proposed to raise by a revision of Federal income 
taxation with a view to reducing the tax-exempt income to £200 (at 
par $973.30) for persons without dependents and to grading more 
steeply the tax rates for incomes at the highest levels. 


Majority Report 


THE ogg J summary of the majority opinion is given at the 
be j of the report, the majority members being Thomas Ss. 
O'Halloran, K. C. (chairman), Ivor Evans (of the firm of Briscoe & 
Co., Melbourne), and Stephen Mills, C. M. G, (acting commissioner of 
the interstate commission).’ | 

The scheme contemplated in the terms of reference is one in which the necessary 
funds would be provided from public revenue, or from industry, or from both 
sources. The assumption seems to be (and this was the point of view of numerous 
witnesses) that this provision of funds should be wholly an addition to the sums 
now paid as wages. 





! Australia. Royal Commission on Child Endowment or Family Allowances. Report. Canberra, 1929 
? The of the members are given here as reported in Monthly Notes, May, 1929, p. 1, published 
hy the Family Endowment Society. 
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In our opinion, such a scheme should not be adopted. Some of the reasons {.); 
that conclusion are that— 
1. The claim that child endowment in this form is necessary on the ground tht 
wages are insufficient has not, we think, been established. 
2. The additional taxation necessary to finance from public revenue a scheme 
for full maintenance of dependent children as claimed would cause disastroiis 
reactions. 
3. If ‘“‘industry’’ were directly levied upon to provide the funds, or an impor- 
tant proportion of the funds, the result would be notlessinjurious. An immediate 
effect would be an increase in the cost of living, partially defeating the object of 
the levy. Also there would be great danger of adding to unemployment, and so 
increasing rather than diminishing the total of distress in the community. 
4. The basic wage contains elements of child endowment much more than 
sufficient, if directly applied, to provide for all existing dependent children. [tf 
the basic wage be not reduced by the elimination of those elements, and if public 
funds be applied to provide a general scheme of child endowment, the result, i 
our opinion, would be a marked flush of extravagant spending and a sharp rise in 
the cost of living, shortly followed by a check in prosperity, by a more or less 
severe collapse in values, and by serious unemployment. 
5. By removing from parents all financial responsibility for their children, 
parental responsibility would be weakened, incentive to effort reduced, and thie 
sense of unity of interest between parents lessened. 
6. Any available public moncy could be more beneficially used than in provid- 
ing child endowment. So far as the residual cases in the community which need 
some assistance are concerned, we are satisfied that the expenditure of sums much 
less than those required, even for a small measure of child endowment, would, if 
applied to the extension and perfecting of existing social services, secure greater 
benefits. 
7. We are of opinion that essential conditions precedent to the establishment 
of any scheme of child endowment should be— 
(a) That the Commonwealth Parliament should have first obtained full and 
exclusive power—(1) to control wage fixation and “industrial matters”’ as defined 
in industrial statutes; (2) to establish and control child endowment. 
(b) That any existing State legislation instituting a scheme of child endowment 
be repealed. 
(c) [A condition of another order] that the basic wage should be reduced by 
elimination of the provision for children which is now an integral part of that 
wage. 
8. Unless both child endowment and wage fixation were under the exclusive 
control of one tribunal, new and prolific causes of industrial discontent and dis- 
putes would be created. 


Minority Report 


THE minority report was signed by Mrs. Mildred Muscio (vice 
resident and international secretary of the National Council of 
oanun} and Mr. John Curtin (editor of the Western Australian 
Worker). 

The findings of this report are as follows: 


1. That for workers in industry some system of family allowances is the logical 
corollary of the living-wage doctrine. 

2. That on the whole the basic wage as determined by the Commonwealth and 
State tribunals has provided a frugal standard of comfort for a family of mai, 
wife, and two children. 

3. That for families of wage earners where the children number more than two, 
the standard has been generally lower than is reasonable, having regard to the 
definitions implied in the awards of the courts, the disparity increasing with the 
size of the family. 

4. That in equity any system of allowances to improve the standard of living 
for the larger families of wage earners should be extended to similar families of 
those who are not wage earners. 

5. That in the case of widows with dependent children and other families with- 
out a male wage earner there is urgent need both in the interests of these families 
and of the community for the payment of allowances. 
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6. That it is undesirable to make allowances for the families of wage earners 
part of the system of wage fixing, and that although it may be desirable for all 
wages to be fixed for the same family unit, it is not essential that any scheme of 
family allowances should be delayed because the Commonwealth Ae nee 
has not at present sole control of industrial matters. 

7. That the country can at present afford to inaugurate a moderate system of 
family allowances. 

8. That such an expenditure of part of the national income would be a good 
investment for the community. 

9. That according to the evidence of the Federal solicitor general (Sir Robert 
R. Garran) the Commonwealth Parliament possesses the constitutional power 
to enact legislation providing for a system of allowances to families. 

10. That the present services in respect of maternity and child welfare are in- 
adequate and need considerable extension to insure that all mothers and children 
who need them have these facilities available. 

11. That in the larger cities the supply of rented houses is inadequate for 
families on a low income, 
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PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 





Mothers’ Pension Legislation as of January 1, 1929! 


A THE time of the beginning of the mothers’ aid movement 
and before mothers’ aid laws were enacted, a number of Staies 
and localities had recognized the principle of such aid and had applied 
it in a limited way. rior to the act of 1913 the juvenile courts of 
some counties of California granted county aid to children in their 
own homes. An Oklahoma law of 1908 provided for ‘‘school scho|- 
arships”’ to be paid by counties to children whose widowed mothers 
needed their earnings. A Michigan law of 1911 also authorized 
payment from school funds to enable children of indigent parent; 
to attend school. Through a resolution by the county board of 
Milwaukee County, Wis., in 1912, aid to mothers for the care of 
children in their homes was given through the juvenile court. |) 
New Jersey some aid to dependent children in their homes had been 
granted from county funds prior to the enactment of a special |: 
in 1913. 

The first definite legal provision of aid to mothers of dependent 
children was passed by the Missouri Legislature in 1911. At first 
this provision applied only to Jackson County (in which Kansas 
City is located), but later in the same year it was extended to the 
city of St. Louis. The first state-wide mothers’ aid law was enacted 
in Illinois in 1911. Colorado adopted by popular vote the ‘‘ mothers’ 
compensation act,’’ submitted at the election of 1912, and effective 
January 23, 1913. During 1913, 18 States enacted mothers’ aid 
laws;? 8 States acted in 1915,° 1 in 1916,* 7 in 1917,5 1 in 19185 
4 in 1919,7 1 in 1920,8 2 in 1923, 1 in 1926,” and 2 in 1928." 

By January 1, 1929, laws authorizing assistance from public funds 
for dependent children in their own homes had been adopted by 44 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Alabama, 
Georgia, New Mexico, and South Carolina were the only States 
not having legislation providing public aid for dependent children 
in their own homes. States having such laws variously term thei 
‘‘mothers’ pensions,” ‘‘mothers’ allowances,”’ ‘‘mothers’ assistance 
fund,” ‘‘widows’ compensation,” ‘‘aid for dependent children,” “aid 
to mothers of dependent children,” ‘‘an act to promote home |ife 
for dependent children” and ‘“‘childrens’ aid fund.” 

Not all these States, however, have carried into actual practice 
the theory of their mothers’ aid laws. The principle of home care 
for dependent children is generally accepted in this country, but 





1 This article is based upon reports of the United States Children’s Bureau. A tabular summary ©! 
the State laws relative to public aid to children in their own homes in effect Jan. 1, 1929, Chart 3, 192". 
ino — - = with dependent children, 1928 (Pub. No. 162); Laws relating to mothers’ pensions, 

ub. No. 63). 


2 California, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, N° 


Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylv South Dakota, Utah, Wash , Wisconsin. 
oe eae New York, North Dakota, Hag Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
and. 
5A Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Maine, Texas, Vermont. 


6 Virginia. 
7 Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana. 
§ Louisiana. 


§ North Carolina, Rhode Island. 
10 District of Columbia. 
i! Kentucky, Mississippi. 
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the experiment in providing such care has by no means demonstrated 
that the need has been met. In several States practically no use 
has been made of the legal provision. In many States excellent 
work has been done in certain localities, whereas in other localities 
of the same State the provision has been ignored or made inoperative 
through lack of adequete appropriations. 

Concerning persons to whom aid may be given it should be noted 
that the central idea in the theory and early discussion of aid to 
dependent children in their own homes and the most common inclus- 
ion in the earlier laws was aid to widows.” Gradually the conception 
has widened, and the trend of legislation in the various States has 
been toward increasing the application of the law, giving the benefit 
of the aid to dependent children wherever the circumstances are such 
that the home should be maintained. The prevailing method is 
either to permit aid to be granted to any mother with dependent 
children or to limit aid to certain types of cases, including those 
where the father is dead, deserting, divorced, physically or mentally 
incapacitated, or imprisoned, with necessary restrictions pertaining 
to cases of desertion and divorce. 

Eligibility requirements as to residence and citizenship vary in 
the different States. Most States do not require citizenship or 
declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United States, but 
12 States and the District of Columbia have this requirement. 
Forty-one require a period of residence in the State; 7 of these contain 
no further provision, 17 specify residence both in the State and in 
the local political unit, and 17 mention county residence only (or 
residence in other local political unit). Twenty-three specify the 
length of residence in the State; 14 require 1 or 2 years, 6 require 
3 years, and 3 require 4 or 5 years. Thirty-four require from 6 
months’ to 5 years’ residence in the specified local political unit. 
Five of the 41 States require the father to have been a resident of 
the State at the time of his death or disability. The District of 
Columbia requires one year’s residence preceding application for aid. 

In the majority of the States no specific mention is made of owner- 
ship of property, but in several laws there is either a prohibition of 
such ownership or a more reasonable provision limiting the amount 
of such property. For example, in the Wisconsin law “the ownership 
by a mother of a homestead shall not prevent the granting of aid 
* * * if the rental thereof would not exceed the rental which a 


a of the same size as the family of such parent, receiving aid, 


would be obliged to pay for living quarters,” or in the Nebraska 
law, “*a mother shall not receive such relief who is the owner of real 
property or personal property other than the household goods of 
more than $2,000.” 

The ages of children who may be given aid, the amount of aid 
permitted under the law, the organization responsible for the admin- 
istration of the laws, and State eviews of administration, if 
any, With citations of the laws, have been outlined in a chart below 
for the purpose of making it easier to compare the provisions of the 
several laws in these respects. 





12 The Illinois act of 1911 was entitled “‘ Funds to parents act,’”’ and the Colorado act of 1912 included a 
parent, or parents, who because of poverty were unable to vide properly for a dependent child. In 
dene ae revision has limited the application of the law to dependent children whose fathers are 
dead, , or totally incapacitated. 
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Constitutionality of Mothers’ Pension Laws 


MorHeErs’ pension laws and acts providing public aid to children 
in their own homes are constitutional and valid. The courts 
in declaring the laws valid have stated that the object of 
this type of legislation was to better the care and training, men- 
tally and physically, of the dependent children of indigent mothers 
and that the legislation declares that the policy of the State favors 
the elimination of an environment which has a tendency to weaken 
the moral fiber of those of tender years. An early act of Arizona 
(1914) which attempted to set up a system of old-age and mothers’ 
pensions and to abolish almshouses was held unconstitutional for 
technical reasons.” The Arizona law has since been replaced by a 
more modern mothers’ pension law. Mothers’ pension laws supple- 
ment the poor laws of the State. They do not attempt to abolish 
State institutions and replace them by a pension system. 

The following list of decisions of courts contains a discussion of the 
principles, constitutionality, and application of several of the State 
mothers’ pension laws: 


Arizona: State Board of Control v. Buckstegge, 18 Ariz. 277, 158 Pac. 837. 


California: Sacramento Orphanage and Children’s Home v. Chambers, 25. 


Calif. App. 536,144 Pac. 317. 

Illinois: People v. Cairo V. & C. Ry. Co., 266 Ill. 557, 107 N. E. 779; People v. 
Chicago, L. 8. & E. Ry. Co., 270 Ill. 477, 110 N. E. 720; People v. N. J. Sandberg 
Co., 282 Ill. 245, 118 N. E. 469; People v. Klee, 282 Ill. 440, 118 N. E. 754; 
People v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. R. Co., 295 Ill. 214, 129 N. E. 164; People v. 
Chicago & E. I. R. Co., 295 Ill. 284, 129 N. E. 167; People v. Chicago & E. I. R. Co., 
296 Ill. 246, 129 N. E. 846; People v. Millard, 307 Ill. 556, 139 N. E. 113; In re 
Heller, 219 Il. App. 226. 

Iowa: In re Application for Support of Minor Children, or Debrot v. Marion 
County, 164 Iowa, 208, 145 N. W. 467; Adams County v. Maxwell, 202 Iowa 
1327, 212 N. W. 152. 

Massachusetts: Soper v. Wheeler, 239 Mass. 327, 132 N. E. 46. 

Minnesota: State v. Klasen, 123 Minn. 382, 143 N. W. 984; In re Koopman, 
146 Minn. 36, 177 N. W. 777; State v. Preus, 147 Minn. 125, 179 N. W. 725. 

Montana: State v. District Court of Second Judicial Dist. in and for Silver 
Bow County, 62 Mont. 275, 204 Pac. 600. 

5 mere: In re Rumsey or Rumsey v. Saline County, 102 Nebr. 302, 167 

North Dakota: Cass County v. Nixon, 35 N. Dak. 601, 161 N. W. 204; Kost 
v. Sheridan County, 46 N. Dak. 75, 179 N. W. 703; Pierce County v. City of 
Rugby, 47 N. Dak. 301, 181 N. W. 954; City of Bismark v. Burleigh County. 
49 N. Dak. 205, 190 N. W. 811; In re Walker, 49 N. Dak. 682, 193 N. W. 250. 

Oregon: Finley v. Marion County, 81 Oreg. 294, 159 Pac. 557; In re Wolfe, 
81 Oreg. 297, 159 Pac. 558; Buster v. Marion County, 84 Oreg. 624, 165 Pac. 
1168; Badura v. Multnomah County, 87 Oreg. 446, 170 Pac. 938; In re Sharp, 
88 Oreg. 594, 171 Pac. 586. 

Pennsylvania: Commonwealth v. Powell, 256 Pa. 470, 100 Atl. 964; In re 
Wolf’s Estate, 58 Pa. Super. Ct. 260. 

South Dakota: In re Stone, 48 S. Dak. 428, 204 N. W. 946. 

Tennessee: State v. Trotter, 152 Tenn. 217, 276 S. W. 867. 

Utah: Denver & R. G. R. Co. v. Grand County, 51 Utah, 294, 170 Pac. 74; 
Startup ». Harmon, 59 Utah 329, 203 Pac. 637. 

Washington: In re Snyder, 93 Wash. 59, 160 Pac. 12. 

_The Washington case, In re Snyder, was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and affirmed by that court in a per curiam decision on December 
9, 1918, on the authority of the following cases: Magoun v. Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, 170 U. S. 283, 293; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5 F Co. v. Matthews, 
174 U. 8. 96, 103; Clark v. Kansas City, 176 U. 8. 114, 119; Li 
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Carbonic Gas Co., 220 U.S. 61, 78; Mrs. Rose Snyder v. King County, Washing!) 
et al., 248 U.S. 539. 


The following act, which provides care for dependent children jy 
the District of Columbia, passed by Congress in 1926, is reproduced 
for the purpose of giving an example of the type of legislation passed 
on this subject.“ 


Whenever the parent of a child under the age of 16 years is unable to prov ile 
for the proper care of such child in his own home, the mother or guardian of s))--); 
child may make application to the board of public welfare of the District of 
Columbia, hereinafter called the board, for the benefits conferred by this act. 
which application shall be referred to a standing subcommittee of the board, at 
least one of whom shall be a woman: Provided, That such applicant has bee), 4 
bona fide resident of the District of Columbia for one year preceding such a))))\i- 
cation and that she is a citizen of the United States or has made application {o 
become a citizen. 

Sec. 2. The board shall thereupon make an investigation for the purpose of 
securing the following information: 

a. Whether the mother or guardian is a proper person to have the custody and 
eare of the child. 

a Whether the home is a satisfactory place for the training and rearing of the 
child. 

c. What resources may be available for the complete or partial maintenance. of 
the child, including the full amount, if any, of real and personal property owned 
by the parent or held in trust for the child; whether there are any persons or 
organizations legally obligated to assist in the support of the child. 

d. Whether legal steps have been taken to compel the father of the chil. if 
he be living, to provide support when he wilfully refuses to do so and with w)iat 
result. 

e. What amount of aid is needed to keep the child in its own home and to ))ro- 
vide proper care. 

Sec. 3. The board shall make written findings based upon its investigaticns. 
If it shall find affirmatively on subsections a, b, and d of section 2, and further t}:.1 
the income from, or the amount of, real and personal property owned by t!ic 
parent or held in trust for the child, if any, is not of an amount or character which 
makes the giving of public aid inappropriate or unnecessary, the board may thicn 
make an order for a monthly allowance sufficient to insure the proper maintena:i:« 
of the child in the home with the mother and, if it deems necessary, may impose 
such conditions upon the granting of the allowance as will promote the welfare 
of the child. The allowance shall be discontinued whenever the mother ceases 
to be a resident of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. The board may award an allowance from month to month or for a 
continuous period. It shall review all allowances at regular intervals and in 110 
cease shall an allowance be continued for more than six months without such 
review. Any sllowance may be increased or decreased in amount, or disconti:- 
ued, and the board may alter or amend the conditions upon which the allowance 
was previously granted upon a showing that the welfare of the child, and tle 
protection of the public interest demands such change, discontinuance, or ame1i(i- 
ment after reasonable notice has been given to the mother of the child. 

Sec. 5. The board shall cause every home for which an allowance is made to 
be visited by its representative as often as may ‘be necessary to observe tic 
conditions which obtain in the home, the care which the child is receiving, aid 
- so friendly counsel and advice as may be helpful to the mother aid 

e child. 

Sec. 6. The board shall keep on file a full record of each applicant for, or rc- 
cipient of, assistance under this act, including the reports of investigatious, 
correspondence and other pertinent information, together with the orders of t!\« 
board in each case. 

Sec. 7. The board shall make such reasonable rules and regulations as may |« 
necessary to the proper administration of this act. 

Src. 8. Any person who attempts to obtain, or obtains, by false representation -., 


fraud, or deceit, any allowance under this act, or who receives any allowan 


knowing it to have been fraudulently obtaimed, or who aids or assists any pers: 
in obtaining or attempting to obtain an allowance by fraud, shall be punishe 





4 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 758. 
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by a fine of not more than $200 or imprisonment for not more than twelve months, 
r both. 

. Sec. 9. The words “‘child”’ and “‘parent’”’ where used in this act shall be inter- 
preted to include the plural. 

~ Sec. 10. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act there is authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the sum of $100,000, 
payable from the revenues of the District of Columbia, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and annually thereafter, the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall include in the estimates of appropria.vions for said District 
such amount as may be necessary for this purpose. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, upon nomination by the board, shall have power to appoint 
a supervisor, and such investigators, stenographers, and clerical assistants as 
are necessary to administer this act, at such salaries as may be fixed for similar 


services by the provisions of the classification act of 1923. Such employees may 


be removed by the Commissioners upon recommendation of the board. 





Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions in 
England : 


IFFERENT sections of the English act under which pensions 
for widows, orphans, and aged are paid came into effect at 
different times. Widows’ and orphans’ pensions began January 4, 
1926; unrestricted noncontributory old-age pensions for insured per- 
sons who reached the age of 70 before January 2, 1928, began on 
July, 2, 1926; and contributory old-age pensions at the age of 65 
began January 2, 1928. The year ending March 31, 1929, was there- 
fore the first fiscal year in which the act had been in full operation. 
The tenth annual report of the Ministry of Health gives the following 
data as to the number of beneficiaries and the amounts paid out 
under the act in England during that year: 
On March 31, 1929, the number of persons in England to or in respect of 
whom pensions under or by virtue of the contributory pensions act were being 
paid had reached a total of 1,159,667, comprising 200,292 widows, 216,727 chil- 


dren (ineluding orphans), 455,271 persons between .the ages of 65 and 70, and 
287,377 persons over the age of 70. 


For the year ending March 31, 1929, the amount paid out in 
widows’ pensions was £7,205,500 ($35,090,785), in orphans’ pensions, 
£235,500 ($1,146,885), and in contributory pensions to persons between 
the ages of 65 and 70, £11,482,000 ($55,917,340), a total of £18,923,- 
000 ($92,155,010). During the same year the net contributions 
from the sale of stamps amounted to £19,796,000 ($96,406,520), 
and other receipts to £1,171,500 ($5,705,205), making a net income 
of £20,967,500 ($102,111,725). 
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National Provident Fund of New Zealand 


EW ZEALAND, which has a rather extensive system of public 

_ pensions for the old, for widows, for war veterans, for victims 
of miners’ phthisis, for the blind, and for sufferers from some public 
disasters, has also a system, known as the National Provident Fund, 
through which persons of limited income are aided to secure for them- 
selves certain benefits during working years, and an annuity at 60. 
The fund, which was established «i! egislation in 1910 and became 
operative in 1911, is open to any New Zealander between the ages 


[865] 
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of 16 and 60 whose income for the three years before his entry has not 
exceeded £300 ($1,460) a year. No medical examination is requirc< 
and the method of entry is simple, the applicant merely having { 
fill out a prescribed form and pay in his contribution. The following 
benefits are provided. 

1. After contributing for 12 months, a payment not exceeding £6 [$29.20] 
for medical attendance and nursing on the birth of a contributor’s child or 
children. 

2. After contributing for 5 years, an allowance, after 3 months’ ineapacity {o 
work, of 7s. 6d. [$1.82] per week for each child of a contributor under 14 years 
of age; payable independent of any allowances due from friendly societies. No 
contributions payable while in receipt of incapacity allowance. 

3. After contributing for 5 years, an allowance, on the death of a contributor, 
of 7s. 6d. [$1.82] per week for each child under 14 years of age, and 7s. 6d. for 
the widow so long as any child is under 14 years of age. 

4. On reaching age 60, a pension of 10s., 20s., 30s., or 40s. [$2.43, $4.86, $7.30, 
or $9.73] per week, according to the seale of contributions. The receipt of a 
pension under the National Provident Fund act does not affect a person’s claim 


to the old-age pension under the pension act. (New Zealand Official Year- 
book, 1929, p. 664.) 


The contribution for each 10s. ($2.43) of weekly pension varies from 
9d. (18 cents) a week for persons joining at the age of 16 to 9s. 4d. 
($2.27) a week for those joining at age 50. If a contributor leaves the 
system or dies before becoming pensionable, all contributions are 
returned, less any benefits which may have been given. The fund 
is guaranteed by the State, which subsidizes it to the extent of one- 
fourth of the contributions paid in. 

The scope of the act has been extended several times. In 1914 
local authorities were empowered to enroll their employees in the 
fund, and in 1925 provision was made for the payment out of this 
fund of the retiring allowances of nurses and other members of the 
permanent staffs of hospital boards. In 1926 it was made obligatory 
on hospital boards to contribute to the fund on behalf of their per- 
manent officers, thus placing these boards on a different footing from 
other local authorities, who are permitted but not obliged to contribute 
for the benefit of their employees. In 1927 legislation was passed to 
facilitate schemes of contribution by private employers on behalf of 
their employees, permitting them to make such contributions in re- 
spect of persons who are over 50 or in receipt of incomes exceeding 
£300 ($1,460) a year, and who would, therefore, except for this special 
legislation, be ineligible. Along a different line of development, a 
provision was inserted in 1916 by which members of approved friendly 
societies were granted maternity allowances and offered annuities on 
reduced terms. 

According to the latest report of the director of the fund, on De- 
cember 31, 1928, the numbers contributing for the different pension 
rates were as follows: 





Pension rate Males Females Total 
i tr ON is, oink wets ot 20, 381 703 21, 084 
20s. S790) I nc 2, 666 298 2,964 
ls Se te ee cs eee 265 46 311 
40s. ($9.73) a week_..._______________ 394 68 462 
Olin ties. 15k oa ee i aw ia bes 3,661 2,388 6,049 
| ORR IRE Sa ahh CO ar bei. 27,367 3,503 30, 870 
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Contributions received during the year amounted to £234,821 
($1,143,578), interest to £115,770 ($563,800), and the Government 
contribution to £59,125 ($287,939). Claims for maternity allow- 
ances amounting to £43,422 ($211,465) were paid, of which the greater 
portion, £36,186 ($176,226), was for claims from members of approved 
friendly societies. Retirement allowances for the year amounted to 
£19,941 ($97,112), incapacity allowances to £3,560 ($17,337), allow- 
ances on account of widows and children to £9,429 ($45,919). At the 
close of the year the amount in the fund was £2,275,682 ($11,082,571). 


ssiesiiliplebilttsin-nsi es 
Maternity Insurance in Spain 


HE March 24, 1929, issue of the Gaceta de Madrid contains the 
text of a decree (No. 938) establishing compulsory maternity 
insurance in Spain. 

The purpose of this new branch of insurance is to provide medical 
attendance for women during confinement, to supply them with the 
means of subsistence during the period of compulsory rest preceding 
and following confinement, and to provide for the creation and main- 
tenance of maternity and welfare institutions. 

Scope.—All women who are wage earners or salaried employees 
aud subject to compulsory old-age pension insurance shall be benefi- 
ciaries of this insurance regardless of their age, nationality, or civil 
status. 

Benefits.-—The benefits include medical and pharmaceutical atten- 
tion and cash benefits amounting to 15 pesetas ($2.18) for each 
quarterly insurance contribution paid by the woman during the three 
years preceding the first week of the rest period, regardless of the 
number of sve aay during the three years. The cash benefit is 
paid for six weeks after confinement, but the right to receive it during 
the six weeks preceding confinement is conditional upon the produc- 
tion of a certificate by the doctor or midwife stating that the confine- 
ment will probably take place within this period. In order to be 
entitled to cash benefits, the insured person must have been insured 
for 18 months and have paid the contributions due for the periods 
during which she worked. 

Funds.—The necessary funds of the scheme are provided by an 
annual contribution of 7% pesetas ($1.09) by each insured woman 
between the ages of 16 and 50; by a contribution from the employer 
of 7% pesetas for every insured woman in his service; by various 
State subsidies, including an allowance of 50 pesetas ($7.25) for each 
confinement, an annual contribution to the National Maternity and 
Infant Welfare Fund, and a subsidy to provide a nursing bonus, and 
by various contributions from the municipalities. 

The National Welfare Institution and its auxiliary funds are 
responsible for the administration of maternity insurance. A sum 
representing 5 per cent of the contributions of insured persons and 
employers shall be used for administration expenses. 
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First Institute on Consumers’ Cooperation 


Re the past five years the farmers’ cooperative organizations of 
the United States have been holding an annual institute at 
which problems relating to their field are discussed and studied. 
For the first time a consumers’ cooperative institute was called fo; 
the week of July 28, 1929, by the Cooperative League.! 

The institute was held at Fevaltpond College. 

One of the subjects covered was that of the problems of organizing: 
and administering a consumers’ cooperative society. The points 
discussed ranged from the position of the employee in the cooperative 
society and the duties of the directors and manager to the special! 
difficulties created by the disloyal member, chain-store competition, 
and the extension of credit. Another course dealt with the history, 
theory, and principles of consumers’ cooperation. 

Special lectures dealt with the relation of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement to the trade-unions and other workers’ movements; tlic 
New York housing situation and the results obtained through coop- 
erative housing; international cooperation; economics of the con- 
sumers’ movement; and the special difficulties confronting consumers’ 
cooperation in America. 

One session was devoted to the new Eastern Cooperative Who!e- 
sale and its problems. It was brought out at this session that thie 
wholesale is already acting as purchasing agent for some 23 cooper:- 
tive societies, to an amount of $15,000 per month. The business 
done in some grocery products is already so large as to enable the 
wholesale to have these packed under its own label, after carefu! 
laboratory tests have been made to insure the quality of the product. 
Goods now being sold under the label include 2 grades of coffee, 
2 grades of flour, 2 grades of malt sirup, macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, 
and jelly powder. It is expected within a few weeks to add canned 
soups, spices, extracts, rolled oats, rice, and tea. 

The good attendance and enthusiasm shown lead to the hope that 
the consumers’ institute may, like that of the farm groups, ome 
an annual occurrence. 





—H oo 


Federal Farm Board and Its Work 


HE special session of the Seventy-first Congress passed an ac’ 
(Public No. 10), approved June 15, 1929, establishing a Feder: 
Farm Board of eight members representing the major agricultur: | 
commodities. The purpose of the act is declared to be “to promot: 
the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstat« 
and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will be 





1 Data are from news release of the Cooperative League, New York. 
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placed on a basis of economic ——— with other industries, and to 
that end to protect, control, and stabilize the currents of interstate 
and foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities 
and their food products— 

“(1) By minimizing speculation. 

“(2) By preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution. 

(3) By encouraging the organization of producers into effective 
associations or corporations under their own control for greater unity of 
effort in marketing and by promoting the establishment and financ- 
ing of a farm marketing system of producer-owned and producer- 
controlled cooperative associations and other agencies. 

“(4) By aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agri- 
cultural commodity, through orderly production and distribution, so 
as to Maintain 9 Amine ntti domestic markets and prevent such 
surpluses from causing undue and excessive fluctuations or depressions 
in prices for the commodity.” 


Provisions of the Law 


Tue board is charged with the duties of promoting education in the 
principles and practices of cooperative marketing, of encouraging the 
formation and development of effective cooperative marketing organi- 
zations, and of investigating conditions of overproduction with a view 
to preventing such overproduction. It is also authorized to make 
investigations and reports of “land utilization for agricultural pur- 
poses; reduction of the acreage of unprofitable marginal lands in 
cultivation; methods of expanding markets at home and abroad for 
agricultural commodities and food products thereof; methods of 
developing by-products of and new uses for agricultural commodities; 
and transportation conditions and their effect upon the marketing 
of agricultural commodities.” 

In addition to providing $1,500,000 for expenses, the act also estab- 
lishes a revolving fund of $500,000,000. The board is authorized to 
make loans to cooperative associations for the purpose of assisting 
in the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and their 
food products; the construction, purchase, or lease of marketing 
facilities for preparation, handling, storing, processing, or merchan- 
dising agricultural, commodities; the formation of clearing-house 
associations; educating the producers in the advantages of coopera- 
tive marketing; and enabling a cooperative association applying for 
a loan to advance to its members a greater share of the market price 
of the commodity than is now possible. In making such loans, 
however, the board must assure itself that the organization, manage- 
ment, and business policies of the borrowing association are “such 
as to insure the reasonable safety of the loan.”’ No loan may be 
granted for an amount of more than 80 per cent of the value of the 
facilities to be constructed or purchased, nor unless the purchase 
price or rental to be paid is reasonable, nor unless there are no suit- 
able existing facilities that may be acquired at a reasonable rate. 

The loans are to be repaid over a period of not more than 20 
years. 

The rate of interest upon loans is to be a rate equal to the lowest 
rate of yield of any Government obligation issued prior to April 6, 
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1916 (except postal-savings bonds), and outstanding at the time of 
the loan. In no case, however, may the rate exceed 4 per cent por 
annum on the unpaid principal. 

The act also provides for the recognition of ‘stabilization corpo- 
rations,” if the board finds that the marketing situation requires i(, 
and if the corporation can meet certain requirements as to member- 
ship and cooperative policy. The board is authorized to invite cooy- 
erative associations dealing in any particular commodity to appoint 
an advisory committee for that commodity, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, to represent that commodity before the board. 

An interesting provision of the law authorizes the board to enter 
into agreements for the insurance of cooperative associations against 
loss resulting from a decline in the price of the commodities handled. 


Constitution and Work of Board 


Acting under this authorization, the President appointed the 
members of the board, selecting men prominently identified with the 
cooperative marketing of the various agricultural commodities. The 
one exception to this was the chairman. 

In a speech made before the American Institute of Cooperation at 
Baton Rouge, La., July 30, 1929,” the chairman of the board enunciated 
the board’s policies. Its major policy, he stated, would be that of 
furthering the expansion and strengthening of the cooperative move- 
ment. He emphasized that the board will neither buy nor sell “ any 
commodity, agricultural or otherwise.” Its first act will be to further 
the activities of agencies already established in the cooperative field 
and to encourage the formation of large-scale central cooperative 
organizations. 

The board, he stated, regards its function as one of a long-time 
constructive program rather than one of dealing simply with emer- 
gencies. ‘‘If we confine our efforts to dealing with those in distress, 
the probabilities are we will find little time to remove the causes of 
distress, which after all is the more satisfactory solution. We realize 
keenly the necessity of prompt and adequate assistance, but we 
realize equally keenly that any action which the board takes must 
be sound and for the permanent betterment of agriculture.” 

Discussion in the farmers’ publications indicates that some agri- 
cultural groups look upon the powers of the board not without sonic 
misgivings. Already two large-scale marketing organizations, the 
United Fruit Growers of America and the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation, are planned to be constituted under the act. The latter 
seems to be arousing some apprehension among the grain producers. 
The Nebraska Union Farmer, in its issue of August 28, 1929, makes 
the following editorial comment: 

This apprehension arises from the fear that farmers’ grain-marketing coopera- 
tives, the farmers’ elevators and farmer-controlled sales agencies in the central 
markets, will be swallowed up in this National Grain Corporation and become 
part of a top-down system dominated by a political board, answerable not to 
farmers, but to those who farm the farmers. 

Such support as many of these farm leaders are giving the grain plan of the 


Farm Board is based, we are safe in saying, upon fear of running counter to 
governmental action and of retaliatory measures the Farm Board may take, 





? Press release of Federal Farm Board, dated July 31, 1929. 
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rather than upon regard for the plan itself. They say the board is a fact, that 
it is going to function, and that if the present cooperatives do not go along with 
it, they will be displaced by others set up by the Federal Farm Board. 

Some of these farm leaders who are apprehensive of the National Grain Corpo- 
ration are going to seek concessions from the Farm Board to make the plan more 
democratic and less likely to destroy the identity of the farmers’ cooperatives. 
But whatever concessions are coaxed from the board, throwing the grain-mar- 
keting cooperatives of the country together from the top must inevitably result 
in failure or oppressive bureaucracy. 


This point was covered by Chairman Legge in the speech already 
mentioned. In it he stated: 

Immediately we are asked: Would the development of such large-scale organ- 
izations mean that the farmers should abandon or do away with their local 
associations? We can not see any tendency in that direction. On the contrary, 
such agencies would help to build up and improve the condition of each and 
every cooperative organization now in existence. Always bear in mind that any 
organization of this kind would be owned and controlled by the cooperatives. 
It would be the farmers’ organization, producer owned and producer controlled, 
working solely in the interests of the producers. 


The first loan make by the board under the act is stated to have 
been one of $300,000, made to the Florida United Growers and the 
Florida Citrus Growers’ Exchange, to equip certain citrus-packing 
plants in that State with “‘heating and precooling facilities, to enable 
the growers to meet Government regulations in controlling the 
Mediterranean fruit fly and thus to get their crop of this year onto 
the market.”’* This loan, it is stated, is considered as an ‘‘emergency 
loan to meet an emergency marketing situation.” ® 





ati < -< <a 
Development of Consumers’ Cooperation in 28 Countries 


AY INTERNATIONAL comparison of the consumers’ cooper- 
ative movement in 28 countries is given in the July 6, 1929, 
issue of Schweiz. Konsum-Verein (Basel, Switzerland). These data 
have been reproduced in the table following, and computations have 
been made from them showing the development of the movement 
in each country in proportion to patronage and in patronage by the 
members. 

As the table shows, the cooperative movement in these 28 countries 
has attracted some 34,000,000 members. By far the largest number 
of societies is found in Russia, and that country also leads as regards 
combined annual sales. Cooperative sales of more than $100,000,000 
are shown for France, Germany, and Great Britain. 

_ The greatest cooperative development in proportion to population 
is found in Finland, where cooperators form about one-eighth of the 
population. In four other countries, however (Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Russia, and Switzerland), the cooperative membership forms 
10 per cent or more of the total population. In Australia, Canada, 
Spain, the United States, and Yugoslavia, cooperators number less 
than 1 per cent. : 

More persons are supplied through cooperative sources than the 
above figures would indicate. In some countries only one si 
from a household is admitted to membership, but the whole family 


‘Equity Union Exchange (Greenville, Ill.), Aug. 21, 1929. 
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receives its supplies from the store. The total number of persons 
supplied through cooperative channels in some countries, therefor. 
reaches a high proportion of the population. 

As is seen by the table the United States occupies a very low poxi- 
tion as regards cooperative development. The figures shown in tic 
table, however, do not pee a true picture, since they cover on\y 
the societies affiliated with the central educational union, which for) 
only a small part of the total number of consumers’ societies in t})s 
country. Undoubtedly the cooperative movement is weak and |av- 
ging in the United States as compared with other countries, but not 
to the extent shown by the figures in the table. On the basis of dai, 
collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1925 ii 
was estimated that this country had a consumers’ cooperative 
membership of more than 500,000 persons, nearly seven times tlic 
number shown in the table. The average sales per member as shown 
in that study were $334, as against $193 shown below. 

Prices have a direct effect upon the annual amount of purchases. 
It would naturally be expected, therefore, that countries of relatively 
high prices, like Canada, Australia, and the United States, would 
show a higher volume of purchases by the consumer than the coun- 
tries of Europe and, except in the case of the United States, this is 
shown in the table. Iceland shows a rather surprisingly large patron- 
age by the members of the cooperative societies. 


TABLE 1.—MEMBERSHIP AND SALES OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOOIETIES IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1928 


[Conversions into U. S. currency on basis of Swiss franc= 19.3 cents] 






































Cooperative mem- Annual 
A es 
Number bership - 
Nepunithin'ét'| comme - 
of | sum 

Country country coopera- Per cent Aver- 

ve Number of! of total Amount age per 

societies | members ——- mem- 

tion ber 

—— — 
I i ai ll 6, 540, 738 55 55, 752 0. 85 $18, 208, 082 $327 
Bars cicbbick in deincd nude 6, 534, 481 175 342, 069 5.23 22, 241, 154 65 
BI racic hdvoscsadseagindceaeaiiasal 7, 465, 782 110 420, 282 5. 63 26, 253, 556 (2 
pS SRT Se 5, 483, 125 69 61, 767 1.13 3, 252, 762 a 
ES ERD hE a 9, 364, 200 25 8, 914 .10 4, 486, 032 503 
Czechoslovakia... ............. 13, 612, 006 1, 058 775, 617 5. 70 55, 075, 005 7] 
Denmark Si od dksieMeductibinn 3, 434, 555 1, 785 321, 500 9. 36 68, 806, 003 14 
ARES Sas Re eae I 1, 107, 059 267 69, 6. 24 7, 453, 370 i08 
Aa ARI, Dee Ns ca 3, 364, 807 535 411, 716 12. 24 71, 341, 765 173 
} | PRE SPR aR EP ae aE 40, 743, 851 3, 388 | 2, 212, 132 5. 43 129, 862, 940 5Y 
Germany TR SAO EEEE AP a a RTS 63, 180, 619 1, 361 3, 685, 545 5. 83 250, 294, 284 68 
Great Britain and Ireland. __- 47, 148, 834 1, 267 5, 579, 038 11. 83 973, 786, 451 75 
BN EI, OTOL 7, 984, 558 1, 763 855, 744 10.72 24, 777, 104 ya) 
ERG Mies SHEE 94, 690 38 7, 082 7. 48 2, 866, 891 405 
) Mere Se See sees 38, 755, 576 3, 333 826, 845 2. 13 84, 875, 561 U3 
Latvia_ Seonteasnseducocassgndl 1, 844, 805 302 54, 475 2. 95 4, 537, 433 83 
pe RESETS SE REST eet 2, 115, 566 318 37, 641 1.78 2, 050, 317 54 
pS FR ERE ee 6, 865, 314 227 202, 964 2. 96 22, 485, 276 111 
(Se a acalal eae 2, 649, 775 439 100, 438 3. 79 26, 580, 084 i. 
RE SEA Sa SL AL 27, 176, 717 2, 658 671, 807 2. 47 25, 792, 695 i) 
ERE OT IIR 5, 621, 977 180 85, 572 1, 52 5, 297, 445 62 
Rumania SE ict sk eS, BEA. 16, 262, 177 2, 570 304, 427 1. 87 10, 627, 004 oo 
TEESE IESE i TRS 145, 493, 000 28, 616 | 15,991, 000 10.99 | 2,810, 733, 884 176 
SENSU ee SE 21, 338, 381 188 26, 821 .13 5, 600, 215 209 
ee Cet Eee 5, 904, 489 824 365, 894 6. 20 76, 891, 377 210 

SS SE aaa 3, 380, 320 826 375, 207 11.10 61, 062, 418 lf 
United States................. 105, 710, 620 155 77, 826 . 07 15, 025, 629 1Y 

Pe RE es ee 11, 996, 792 175 (86, 256 ose 6, 159, 813 
RR iii ot 611, 174, 813 52, 707 | 34, 013, 395 5.56 | 4,816, 424, 500 14 
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Table 2shows the business of the wholesale societies in 18 countries. 
Where there were two or more such societies in a single country, 
the initials of each society’s name are given. 


Tape 2—-ANNUAL BUSINESS OF COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES OF SPECI- 
FIED COUNTRIES, 1927 AND 1928 


[Conversions into U. 8. currency on basis of Swiss franc=19.3 cents] 





























Country and wholesale society 1927 1928 
Austritisdietetietiens concn nwnweesesss balan onsen sisenit ss a6 niin 0s Savi tales Weg naninee gem iainiielibic $10, 742, 282 $12, 291, 059 
Delgitiigan etal en dds cnsnectindings- Bil leiReeh och rend ic ticS ahaha tesieghariduaiatah otha Ss ale asec 5, 901, 800 6, 281, 600 
Bulgaritiiseeaee sis es ei eG es sk - ede tin daci se ccbtatiadcisenseud 1, 909, 437 2, 072, 692 
Czechoslovakia: 

GQ, BRBe ese Soc tbak chelate hike ae bien sola bcnaece wnhihite cabal 8, 018, 304 8, 572, 677 

Yi acl eckson latin ai in ea er entiation tae Re epsnta nate 16, 673, 132 16, 978, 743 
Den INGE nccatuehodew causes see dsen cnkicarsipdbecbadchddecsaten 35, 724, 261 36, 037, 684 
Finland: 

SS, CR UNes sbiikans cibhdlena anc bornkiame obegminente obiduateedin atten 21, 418, 685 25, 336, 389 

Ve So USERRA RSET Se Tk Ps OPE ee RI ih ORE 17, 438, 764 20, 542, 570 
Franc pee OC nw ns os Heng inGieniiba de epnicidamesh cquehcbcumiviigiacnsndmets 21, 879, 954 25, 700, 489 
GeritiG aie s Hess db disci en ace nnk Snes he ea cated gdlbcsdscpensiteadae 88, 827, 122 106, 254, 573 
Great Britain: 

English Cooperative Wholesale _-_-_-_-_- ey eis 2 eit Peete cece s 423, 241, 691 425, 686, 965 

Scottish Cooperative Wholesale __.-........---------------- be upireiine 86, 312, 897 1 76, 625, 719 
Italy ; . (aeNII sy Glen Abie Sa rn Skis en's Sb eh bee deta eke dale Meinl seeabbke nin . 1, 784, 989 
Lat Cio itn htialtalite acco dniyng-shdaanenalewccta pb akewndatitedes 199, 971 378, 367 
Neth sieht’ shih tive cons enepek+-bnetbncdsnbers -teewenesnnbeces 6, 303, 953 7, 052, 729 
N OF WH odbc 0S 6 oe siden sein én isc ded eb cobmetiwepssbeccdoncsosbasbetd 6, 555, 598 7, 076, 521 
PolaxiGn Er cna, ca Ero ceeigtk Sos es ce be een is skeen daaad 9, 003. 839 10, 130, 633 
Salen I iirinrini ee hinggcdnatedodatiinieiniitetesheh betes 495, 371 613, 528 
SWOGE, HELENS we chedkdebiichencoencenrevetchbcendetvesnbbbakens ane tie km | 82,178,726 36, 336, 965 
Switzerland: 

VSAM AG 0 ide eh hie da eens mlceecmssndbaiicsk hacen se glekben 26, 822, 155 28, 843, 878 

ea LEE SS eS RL >a Co See ee Wa 938, 140 884, 753 
United States: 

Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr-----......-...----.--.-- 1, 621, 053 1, 621, 678 

Cooperative. Cemtral Exchange... ...-.--.........-..--.-.-.......-.---.. 1, 257, 822 1, 520, 992 

Grange Cooperative Wholesale._-..........-...-----.-----.--------.-.-- 106, 062 110, 092 

BE ihe se Sal Sa gpa ne ae! Ds, AE Napa eid et. 5 | 823, 571,019 | 858, 736, 285 
145 weeks’ operation only. 2 No data. 
e 


Consumers’ Cooperation in London 


Ate. issued by the London Cooperative Society describes 
the development of the consumers’ cooperative movement in 
London.* That city was for long regarded as a place in which it 
was impossible for cooperation to succeed. As early as 1821 a coop- 
erative society was started there. This society had an ambitious 
program, but it found existence too hard and faded out after only a 
short period of operation. Three years later the London Coopera- 
tive Society was formed. As the years passed, many societies were 
started in various parts of the city, some of which succeeded but 
most of which did not. The causes of failures of these early societies 
are cited as religious differences, iack of legal security, and the refusal 
of the housewives to confine their trading to one shop. 

Between 1830 and 1833, at least 44 societies were formed in the 
metropolitan district. The report states that these societies insisted 
upon the provision of pure and unadulterated foods and cash trading. 
Much earnest thought and endeavor went into these ventures. The 
Secretaries were usually ‘‘unlettered and untutored men” to whom 
the writing of minutes and the keeping of accounts were extremely 





‘ Brown, W. Henry: A Century of London Cooperation. London, Education Committee of London 
Cooperative Society (Ltd.), 1928. 
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difficult; for in those days practically 85 per cent of the population 
were illiterate and even in 1844 industrial workers ‘“‘could rarely 
read and could far more rarely write.” ; 

In 1869 the “‘first of the modern series’”’ of cooperative congresses 
was held. At this congress, held in London, were present delegai oes 
from 15 London societies. (Only one of these still remains in exist- 
ence.) Out of this congress the present Cooperative Union evolved. 

In 1875 another cooperative congress was held in London. This 
was marked by the presence of a delegation from the parliamentary 
committee of the Trade Union Congress, a practice which has re- 
mained unbroken ever since. 

Some of the legal disabilities under which cooperative societies were 
laboring were removed by the passage, in 1852, of the industrial and 
provident societies act. The passage of an amended act in 1862 gave 
additional impetus to the formation of a large number of cooperative 
societies, many of which were doomed to failure. 

Sufficient has been written to indicate the variety of societies started in London; 
and all coming to a similar ending. Most of them failed owing to the enthusiasts 
who knew little of business, opening shops with inadequate capital, unsuital)le 
stocks, uninformed service, and the inefficiency which came naturally from pre- 
mature efforts to establish new business. In some cases the committees were 
badly treated by managers in whom they trusted; in many the wives were not 
impressed by the shopping facilities provided by their husbands. The dividend 
drew for a time; but when the dividend disappeared the society generally followed 
into obscurity. Following the congress of 1869 there was a greater care in getting 
capital before starting, but the following 10 years bring the same story of lost 
hopes. ‘The veterans did not disappear. Men who had lost their savings in one 
society would venture again, making great sacrifices with little resources. 


Up to this time the cooperative stores in the metropolitan area had 
been started mainly by the workingmen who were acquainted with 
one another in the religious, temperance, or friendly society move- 
ments, while some were aided by public-spirited people who recognized 
thé educational value of cooperative effort. About 1866, however, 
the retail field was invaded by stores of the middle and professional 
classes. Civil servants, officers of the Army and Navy, barristers, 
doctors, and clergymen saw the economic merits of the cooperative 
system. Stores were established to which, for many years, only the 
civil service employees and professional people were admitted, and at 
which goods were sold at rates only high enough to cover the estimated 
operating expenses. 

According to the report, ‘“‘the system of the civil service stores 
brought a new competitor into London, intensified the hostility of 
leaders of commerce against all forms of association, and confused the 
public mind as to which was the genuine cooperation.”’ Pressure was 
brought to bear by the merchants looking to the enforced closing of 
these civil service stores, but in vain, and the stores are still in exist- 
ence. Other attempts included the formation of a wholesale society 
by the retail grocers. Because of the opposition of the regular whole- 
salers this had to be abandoned. 

Although many genuine cooperative societies passed out of existence 
during the course of years, some remained, even though operating 
under difficulties. Their capital was so meager as to seem ‘almost 
incredible” in these days. The migratory habits of the workers who 
were members of the store were also against cooperative success, for 
upon moving out of the store district they were lost to cooperation. 
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Some societies persisted, however, and early in the twentieth cen- 
tury there were in operation in the London area—in Stratford, West 
London, Edmonton, and a few other sections—strong societies. The 
idea of the amalgamation of these societies was put forward in 1906, 
and some combinations were actually made shortly after. In 1910, 
however, began the real mobilization of the cooperative forces of 
London. In 1913 a meeting was held at which 12 societies were rep- 
resented, and out of this grew a joint committee of these societies. 
During the war this committee represented the London societies on 
matters relating to prices, food control, etc., before the Government 
departments. 

In 1920 the societies of Edmonton and Stratford amalgamated, 
forming the London Cooperative Society. Later the societies at 
West London, Hendon, and Willesden, and a few of the branches of 
the Staines society also amalgamated with the London Society. 

At present the London Cooperative Society has a membership of 
more than a quarter of a million members. Even allowing for the 
fact that more than one person per family may become a member of 
the organization, the society supplies at least 1,000,000 of the popula- 
tion of London. Its sales amount to more than $30,000,000 per 
year, and it has share capital of some $13,000,000. It has bought 
out several private business enterprises and now it runs more than 
300 business enterprises of which 135 are grocery stores, 57 are meat 
markets, 19 are bakery shops, 9 are green grocery shops, 26 are 
“drapery’’ shops, 24 are clothing stores, 25 are shoe stores, 26 are 
fuel yards, 17 are hardware stores, 10 are furniture stores, 2 are 
cafés, and 2 are hairdressing establishments. During 1927 some 
new enterprise was opened, on an average, every 10 days. 

It operates a building department which makes loans on long- 
term mortgages. It also has extensive productive enterprises. In 
fact, in one place it has a 7-acre industrial settlement in which are a 
shoe repair works, cabinetmaking works, upholstery shops, ete. 
It also operates a model farm. Of its 6,500 employees, 2,000 are 
engaged in production. 

Much of its development is in the suburban areas of the city, but 
“now that the circumference has been secured, the trend of progress 
will be inward to the center.” 





Notes on Cooperative Developments 


gi - August, 1929, issue of Cooperation (New York) describes 
the community of Brasstown, N. C. This community has a 
savings and loan association, organized in 1926, a community chicken 
hatchery, a farmers’ association which operates a corn mill, buys 
feed and fertilizer, and stores corn, a cooperative handicraft associa- 
tion, and a cooperative creamery. 





Progress of Consumers’ Cooperative Services—The 1928-29 report | 
of Consumers’ Cooperative Services (Inc.), shows a total business 
for the year of $612,226, net earnings of $32,530, paid-in share capital 
of $59,483, and a membership of 3,255. The organization operates 
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four cafeterias and four food shops. The year 1928-29 is the first 
full year when the entire organization—stores as well as cafeteris:-— 
has "aed operated on the basis of the 48-hour week and a minim) 
wage of $20. 

The organization has accumulated a “‘reserve fund for the exten- 
sion of the business as a consumers’ cooperative,’ amounting io 
$136,330. In looking about for ways in which this money could best 
be employed, it was decided that housing furnished the most effective 
field, and the society has been gathering data as to what sori of 
housing accommodation the members desired and what land could 
be secured as a site for the ‘‘small housing project practicable” for 
the society. 





Growth of Northern States Cooperative League.—The annual report 
of the secretary of the Northern States Cooperative League ° states 
that from 1925 to 1928 the membership of the league has grown from 
15,571 to 54,824, while the sales of the affiliated societies increased 
from $6,762,000 to $10,422,000. 





Consumers’ cooperation in Belgium.—The 60 consumers’ cooperative 
societies affiliated with the Belgian Cooperative Office have a com- 
bined membership of 286,600 families, including about 1,200,000 
- persons, according to a recent report of that office, noted in the 

June, 1929, issue of the Revue de Travail. (Brussels). These socicties 
have in operation 945 shops scattered through 676 communes, and 
also conduct 342 so-called ‘“‘people’s houses” (Maisons du Peuple). 
They employ a total of 5,853 workers. The sales for 1928 amounicd 
to 760,000,000 frances ($21,128,000), and the rebates on purchases to 
24,459,817 francs ($679,983). 





Training courses in Russia.—Two-year courses to train workers 
for supervisory work in the cooperative movement have been inausu- 
rated in Russia, according to the Ju’7 1, 1929, Information Bulletin of 
Centrosoyus (the Russian Central Cooperative Union). The courses 
will combine general education with ‘‘a broad practical preparation 
and special vocational training.”” They will be divided into two 
departments—those giving training for the commercial (salesmanship) 
branch, and for bookkeeping. Students with a primary school 
education will be admitted, thus making it possible ‘‘for poor peasants 
and village workers even of the most backward national republics «nd 
territories to gain an entrance into the schools.”’ 





Regional cooperative conference.—On June 18, 1929, a conference «/ 
cooperative stores in the vicinity of Dorchester, Wis., was held und«r 
the auspices of the Northern States Cooperative League. Thirte 
stores were represented by 38 delegates. iences were exchang: (| 





5 Reviewed in the August, 1929, issue of the Cooperative Pyramid Builder, Superior, Wis. 
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and addresses were given by experts in various cooperative lines. 
Perhaps the most significant step was the suggestion of a federation 
for the district. A committee of five was elected to further the work 
of bringing the cooperatives together for mutual effort. 





Pensions for cooperative employees.—In 1928 the English Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society inaugurated a pension scheme for its em- 
ployees, which went into effect July 15. The People’s Yearbook for 
1929 estimates the annual cost of the scheme to the society at £166,614 
($810,827). The directors of the society regarded this as “the out- 
standing feature” of the year’s operation. Some 200 persons have 
already been retired under the scheme. 





Importance of cooperatives in the manufacture of butter —According 
to Agricultural Cooperation (Washington, D. C.), of August 24, 1929, 
33 per cent of the creamery butter produced in the United States in 
1928 was made in plants owned or operated cooperatively. In 
Wisconsin the percentage was 75 and in Minnesota, 67. The propor- 
tion produced by cooperatives in Vermont was 50 per cent, in Cali- 
fornia, 44 per cent, in lowa, 43 per cent, and in Washington and 
Michigan, 30 per cent. 





Dividend policy of Nebraska Farmers’ Union Exchange.—In pursu- 
ance of the policy authorized at the recent meeting of the Farmers’ 
Union Exchange of Omaha, Nebr., the patronage dividend for the 
past year of nonmember patrons has been credited on the purchase of 
shares in the exchange.’ Heretofore this dividend has been paid in 
cash. As new shareholders are brought into the organization, the 
shares held by nonpatrons and absentee owners will be redeemed, so 
as to insure that shares shall be held only by active members and 
patrons. 





® Cooperation, New York, August, 1929. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





English Training Schemes for the Unemployed 


INCE the British dominions, especially Canada and Australia, 
have an unsatisfied need for men and boys on the land and for 
women in domestic service, and since England has hundreds of thou- 
sands of unemployed, it seems fairly obvious that some application 
of the law of supply and demand should be possible whereby the 
dominions’ needs could be met from England’s superfluity. The 
difficulty has been that few of the English unemployed were qualified 
to take up work on the land and that the dominions have little need 
for urban workers. To meet the situation, the English Government 
has for some ange past been developing a number of training centers 
to give suitable candidates a training which would enable them to 
migrate as agricultural workers. For those who were not fitted for 
migration, training was provided which would prepare them for 
work as handy men, or specific training was given for some branch of 
work in which there seemed openings. The annual report of the 
Ministry of Labor for 1928, which has recently appeared, gives some 
account of these centers. . 


Training for Overseas Work 


Tue plan was inaugurated in 1925, with two centers, at Claydon 
and Brandon. Ostensibly, the course was — merely to test the 
man’s willingness to work hard and to give some preliminary 
training which should make him of use at once upon a farm, but it 
had a secondary purpose, hardly less important. 

It is not easy to persuade a young industrial worker to consider agricultural 
work, still less to go to the dominions for such work, of which he knows little. 
But once he agrees to accept the experience of the training centers, in the great 
majority of cases he discovers a liking for the open-air life and the interest of 
caring for horses and livestock. In any plans, therefore, for bringing the in- 
dustrial worker into touch with the agricultural opportunities in the dominions, 
these training centers play a decisive part, for the man himself as well as for the 
dominion farmer for whom he will afterwards work. 


After some experimentation, the length of the course was fixed at 
12 weeks. The training is divided into four sections, the first dealing 
with clearing land, tree felling, fencing, and rough carpentry, includ- 
ing the erection of wire fencing, gate hanging, and the construction 
of rough shelters. The second includes dairying; the third, the 
handling of horses and plowing; and the fourth, general farming. — 

By April, 1928, the centers were receiving applications for this 
training in excess of their capacity and two tent training camps were 
opened with accommodations in each for 200 men at a time. In 
August steps were taken to establish four additional centers, which, 
opened in January and February, 1929, can take care of 720 men at 4 
time, and in addition arrangements have been made for training 200 
men at a time at the Army vocational center at Chisledon. 
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A study of the Canadian situation led to the belief that there were 
openings there for men who had not been specifically trained in farm 
work but had proved their general suitability for open-air life on the 
land overseas. 

What was contemplated was four or five weeks of hard outdoor work, such as 
and clearing, tree felling, and fencing. This testing could be done efficiently 
and economically in tented camps, but in view of the desirability of as large a 


proportion as possible reaching Canada early in the season it became necessary to 
provide hutments which could be occupied during the late winter and spring. 


Five such centers, with room for 1,200 men, were established on or 
near land belonging to the Forestry Commission, which had to be 
cleared for reforestation and which consequently gave abundant 
opportunity for employing the men in timber cutting, grubbing roots, 
clearing scrub, fencing, road making, and the like. Training in farm 
work, milking, and the like is not possible in the time available, but 
the men are trained in handling horses and in the use of Canadian 
harness and wagons. 

Up to the end of December, 1928, 3,201 men had completed over- 
seas training in these centers, and of these 3,154 had migrated. 
representative of the Labor Ministry, visiting Australia in the latter 
part of 1927, found that there was much evidence of the value of the 
training, both to the trainee and the Australian farmer. From Canada 
official reports have been received concerning 450 of the 999 trainees 
who went there in 1928. 

The reports indicated that 78 per cent of the men were making good on the land 
and that 22 per cent had either left the farms on which they had been placed or 
that their success was doubtful. * * * The proportion of the trainees who 
are making good on the land is, in fact, probably somewhat higher than the 78 
per cent given above, since some of the trainees who fail to make good with the 
first farmer with whom they are placed and who gives an adverse report upon 
them to the field supervisor are known, from letters which they themselves have 


written home, to have established themselves successfully on otherfarms. * * * 
Only about 20 of the 3,154 who have gone overseas after training have returned 


home. 
Training for Work in England 


Up to the end of December, 1928, 9,558 men had been admitted 

to the centers for home training, of whom 1,689 were still in training, 
1,122 had withdrawn or been dismissed before completing the course, 
and 6,747 had completed training or been placed in employment 
before completing it. 
_ During 1928 accommodations for training of this kind were much 
increased, with a view to helping in the transfer of unemployed miners 
from the depressed areas. It was found that the young miners 
responded readily to training along industrial lines, and with the 
increased facilities the character of the instruction was widened and 
related more nearly to the industrial demand. 

Courses are now given in such occupations as oxy-acetylene welding, electric 
welding, sheet-metal working, coach trimming, precision filing and fitting, and 
hairdressing, in all of which there is a definite and unsatisfied demand for men of 
the improver type. 

The report comments on the excellent character of the men who. 
apply for this training. They are, for the most part, “readily 
adaptable and eager to assimilate the instruction given,” and, upon 
the completion of training, they are easily placed. During the 
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year covered, 2,973 men were placed in employment through {)e 
training centers. 

Arrangements were in hand for largely increasing the existing facilities anc jj 
was expected that the rate of output might be at least doubled before the end of 
1929. Even then the number would not be large in relation to the total absorp- 
tive power of industry, but would be a substantial contribution toward meetiii, 
the needs of young men who through no fault of their own find themselves with. 
the opportunities and equipment for obtaining a decent livelihood. 


Home-Training Centers for Unemployed Women 


IN THESE centers a 3-months course is given unemployed women 
and girls in cookery, laundry work, housewifery, and needlework, in 
order to enable them to take up domestic service. 

While it is not claimed that a complete training in all domestic subjects can be 
given in this short course, it has been found possible to give a sufficient grounding 
to enable the trainees to take posts in households where some supervision can be 
given at first, and experience has proved that they quickly develop into capable 
domestic workers. 


During the year special attention was given to training women in 
the distressed mining areas. The Government made a special grant 
of £10,000 ($48,665), subsequently increased to £15,000 ($72,998), 


for new centers in these areas, and 20 were opened, 10 in the northern 
coal fields, 9 in South Wales, and 1 in Lancashiré. Here unemployed 
girls and young women from 16 years of age upward may receive a 
course in housewifery, and on its completion outfits are provided and 
fares are paid to employment found in other districts. The necessity 


for placing them at a distance involves a serious risk of homesickness, 
but, on the whole, “‘the number who have returned to their homes has 
been very small.”’ 


The total number of women and girls who completed training between January 
and December, 1928, was 3,506, sat the number in training at the end of the year 
was 810. The number of towns in which centers have been in operation for some 
period during the year is 42. The number of courses held is 95. * * * 

The residential training center at Market Harborough for young women who 
desire to qualify for a free passage to Australia as household workers, * * * 
has had a successful. year, and satisfactory reports on the women who received 
their training there-have been received from Australia. Since the center was 
opened in September, 1927, 268 trainees have completed training and all of these 
have sailed for Australia. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in August, 1929 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
D August, 1929, with comparable data for preceding months, are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—Jan- 
uary, 1927, to August, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO AUGUST, 1929 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1929 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 Gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
June, July, and August, 1929, and the number of workers directly 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 3 Gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
August, 1929, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, 1929, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
August, 1929, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN AUGUST, 1929, BY INDUS- 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in August, 1929 


Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The Marvin Colliery of 
the Hudson Coal Co. was affected by a strike of 1,300 employees from 
August 1 to August 3 because the company would not allow the 
committee time off to handle a grievance. The strikers voted to 
return to work and place their case in the hands of the district officers 
of the union. 

Car builders, Pennsylvania.—Demanding an increase in wages and 
shorter hours, 1,000 car erectors and builders were on strike from 
August 1 to August 5 against the Pressed Steel Car Co., at McKees 
Rocks. Half of the increase demanded was granted and the hours 
were reduced from 9% to 9 a day. 

Building-trades workers, Pennsylvania.—A strike of 800 workers, 
involving various building-trades unions, against Stone & Webster, 
contractors, on the construction of a new breaker for the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co., at Locust Summit, began August 8 and 
ended August 12. The men refused to work 9 hours a day. It was 
agreed to refer the question to the conciliation board for decision. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—A strike of 1,800 miners was 
called against the Glen Alden Coal Co., at Nanticoke, which lasted 
from August 14 to August 17, because the management delayed in 
calling a conference on wage rates. The men agreed to resume work 
and place their case in the hands of their officers, whom the company 
agrees to meet. 

Automobile workers, Georgia.—A brief strike of 600 automobile- 
body workers is reported to have occurred in Atlanta against the 
Fisher Body Co., beginning August 16 and ending the following day, 
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because of unsatisfactory werking conditions involving irregi'y; 
hours and piecework pay with layoffs during the day. The company 
manager gave assurance, it is said, that the grievances would be djic- 
cussed with a committee of employees. 

Anthracite coal miners, F eneepreree eeromalely 1,450 miners 
employed by the Susquehanna Coal Co., at Glen Lyon, were on strike 
from August 19 to August 21. They claimed that the superintendejt 
would not meet with a committee to adjust grievances. This thie 
superintendent agreed to do. 

Shoe workers, | ere 2,000 shoe workers in Salei. 
Lynn, and Beverly struck on August 28 to enforce demands {o; 
revision of wages, improved working conditions, and recognition o{ 
the union—the United Shoe Workers Union of America. This strike 
is still in progress. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., of Wilkes-Barre, was affected by a strike of 9,000 employees 
from August 29 to September 3, on account of objection to the kind of 
powder used. The company agreed that this should be tested. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into August, 1929 


Gravediggers, New York.—The strike which began July 30 against 
the Calvary Cemetery Corporation seems to have been lost through 
the return of some of the workers and the filling of the places of others 
by the corporation. Two groups of gravediggers who appeared on 
August 23 at the office of the cemetery on Greenpoint Avenue, Bliss- 
ville, were turned away, it is said, by officials of the cemetery with the 
statement that all places had been filled and the cemetery had reei- 
ployed all the former workmen whom it wished to take back. 

Street-car workers, Louisiana.—The strike which an July 2 
against the New Orleans Public Service (Inc.) is still unsettled. 
Press reports show that as a result of conferences in New York City 
between President Green, of the American Federation of Labor, and 
representatives of both sides, and Father John O’Grady, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a tentative eement was reached on September 5, 

ubject to ratification by the strikers. Father O’Grady is credited 
with taking the initiative in bringing about the friendly conferences 
referred to. 

The carmen, however, voted on September 11 to reject the proposed 
agreement because, it is said, the company officials refused to state 
when the strikers would be taken back. 

Shoe workers, Massachusetts —The strike in Boston and Chelsea 
which began April 8 is still in progress. 

Textile workers, North Carolina.—The strike which began July |! 
et the Marion Manufacturing Co. at Marion was called o/i 

uesday sa September 10, according to press reports. Inviting 
former employees to return to work, the-company on September °) 
announced that an attempt to resume operations would be made on 
the following day. eet pa started up, accordingly, with more 
than 100 workers. The will operate, it is said, on a 55-hour-week 
schedule with the pay per hour and per piece as formerly, but at the 
end of six weeks the mill management may submit to its employees 
the question of whether they wish to remain on a schedule of 55 hours 
or go back to the 60-hour schedule on the present basis of pay. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1929 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNnciLiIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 61 labor disputes during 
August, 1929. These disputes affected a known total of 41,986 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On September 1, 1929, there were 65 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 20 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 85. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 117 


Strikes in Greater Shanghai, 1928 


N 1928, in Greater Shanghai, 120 strikes occurred which involved 
213,966 workers and affected over 5,400 establishments. A re- 
port on these industrial conflicts has been compiled by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs under the city government of the above-mentioned mu- 
nicipality.!. The following data are taken from this oo 

The strikes are classified under two groups: (1) Those concerned 
with collective bargaining, including strikes relative to collective wage 
agreements and conditions of employment; and (2) strikes not con- 
cerned with collective bargaining, such as sympathetic or political 
strikes. 

In 1928 there were 101 strikes (or 84.17 per cent of the total) which 
fell under the first classification. Of these strikes, 17 related to the 
collective agreements, 27 to wages, and 24 to the engagement or the 
dismissal of workers. Of the 19 strikes under the second principal 
classification, 7 were sympathetic and 6 political. 

The results of the 117 strikes settled in 1928 were as follows: 
Demands entirely accepted in 45 cases, partially accepted in 39 cases, 
rejected in 12 cases, and indeterminate or unknown in 21 cases. 

The strikes are classified, respectively, in the following table by 
industrial groups, by nationality of management, by number of 
workers involved, and by number of man-days lost: 


CLASSIFICATION OF STRIKES BY INDUSTRY GROUP, NATIONALITY OF MANAGE- 
MENT, WORKERS INVOLVED, AND TIME LOST 








Num- Per 



































Num- Per | 
Item ber of | cent of || Item ber of | cent of 
strikes | strikes | strikes | strikes 
} 
Industry group: Number of workers involved: 
iis GS 4 3. 33 SL Dias eines eect nad aacie 3 2. 50 
Communications __........--- 13 10. 84 dics «5 Sci caniceein epee 31 25. 83 
Teste. os... of Re SERRE, 36 20. 00 BE OP GUE acs con cae coc ecens 63 52. 50 
Food products..............-.- 22 18. 33 1,001 to 10,000_._._._......-_- 21 17.50 
Re SRS Rie 10 8. 33 Over 10,000 .............-...-- 2 1. 66 
Construction ___.._.._.-- = 2 1. 67 
Machinery ...._....- & SORA 6 5. 00 SS aE nte 120 | 100.00 
og. ote SASSY ge CRE: | 6 5.00 
Ne@OgeentI@ 2.2... 52.22.52... | 21 17.50 || Number of man-days lost: 
Less t US tas Sens ne he Site 5 4.27 
gE a ee ee 120 | 100.00 20 to 1,000__...-.......--..---- 60 51, 28 
a << 1,001 to 50,000__...........__-- 48 41. 02 
Nationality of management: mi 50,001 to 1,000,000... ..._.- 2 1.71 
SS CA cca a 96 00 Over 1 SSO CN oe A 2 1.71 
ee s 6. 67 per 
a ee 7 5. 83 NE Eee ee pee hs 1117 | 100.00 
British and American _____. 3 2. 50 
OP ETE, 5 Ae 2 1. 67 
pA eT ES a ie 2 1. 67 
. |) eae 1 . 83 
pS a as ee 1 . 83 
| NE 2 Oa eae ee ' 120 | 100.00 




















'3 of the 120 strikes were unsettled at close of year. 


_ In the above 117 strikes the total number of man-days lost was 
3,010,926 and the total wage loss, in Mexican dollars, was 1,592,593 
(United States currency, $740,556). 





hai nine (Greater Shanghai). Bureau of Social Affairs. Annual report on Jabor strikes in Greater Shang- 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





Labor Movement in Japan 


N JAPAN at the close of 1928 there were 4,824,780 workers engaged 

in factories, mines, transportation and communication, and cas- 
ual employments. This was an increase of 60,952 over the number 
reported for June 30, 1928. The industrial distribution of these 
workers is shown in the following table, reproduced from Industrial 
and Labor Information (Geneva) of July 8, 1929: 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS IN JAPAN AT CLOSE OF 1928 





























Number of workers 
Type of employment . — 
Male Female Tota! 
Factories: 

Ee: STS PR Ae ae EN Se eR ae” Te 100, 597 29, 585 130, 182 
i a ii Se ak 7, 269 1,715 8, 984 
PO nobigsSaccdbadustsceteyseaaneideaieinde 1, 084, 991 1, 000, 388 2, 085, 379 
I ainsi s sisi a Menakin  achb-vndngi ain i Ee soe eee 1, 192, 857 1, 031, 688 2, 224, 545 
| eal ie se, caies cstbraife Ripe BS waietets aa diem aie See 233, 818 61, 783 295, 601 
Transportation and communication------....._...._._- 424, 111 33, 445 457, 556 
SAIC ores nwandenpeneeserciviiedansgpeiencelnn 1, 440, 382 406, 696 1, 847, 078 
Grant setel.... - SLSR WE. | 3, 291, 168 1, 533, 612 4, 824, 780 








Figures on membership in trade-unions in Japan, taken from the 
above-mentioned source, show that in 1923 there were 432 unions, 
with a membership of 125,551; in 1928 the number of unions was 
501 and the membership 308,900. 

The above figures indicate that slightly over 6 per cent of the 
workers are members of trade-unions. According to a communica- 
tion to the International Labor Office, woman workers constituted 
only 4 per cent of the trade-union membership at the close of 1928. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories 


EGINNING with July the Bureau of Labor Statistics began 

presenting labor-turnover rates on both an equivalent annual 
basis and on a monthly basis. Before that date the figures were 
shown only on an equivalent annual basis. 

The bureau also added last month a column showing its inter- 
pretation of the net turnover rate. The definition of this rate is 
again stated. 

All of the rates relating to separation and accession are elements 
of the broad subject of labor turnover and each classification tells its 
own story. Yet no one of these classifications is, per se, the turnover 
rate. The definition of the turnover rate as understood by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is ‘‘the rate of replacement.” 

It is self-evident that a growing plant has an accession rate higher 
than the separation rate, or it would not be growing. A declining 
plant has a separation rate greater than the accession rate. The 
turnover rate, therefore, is the same as the accession rate in a declining 
force and the same as the separation rate in a plant having an increas- 
ing force. The net turnover rate is designated as such at the end of 
the tables. 


AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES! 


[Each month’s rates are here stated on an equivalent annual basis. The rates are per 100 employees on the 












































pay roll] 
Separation rates 
Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 2 

1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 
January_...._._. 15.7 | 26.7 8.5 4.2 3.6 5.3 | 27.8) 36.2) 33.4] 58.6] 27.8) 36.2 
February... ___- 15.1| 31.0 7.9 4.7 4.6 6.0| 27.6) 41.7| 31.6] 56.9) 27.6| 41.7 
ee GRERRRE.. 20.1 | 36.8 8.4 5.7 4.3 6.7 | 328) 49.2) 35.9) 61.2) 328] 49.2 
pV eee 26.0) 43.3 7.1 5.5 5.1 6.9 | 38.2) 55.7) 40.0) 70.2) 382) 55.7 
re 28.2) 40.8 8.3 5.7 5.0 5.6 | 41.5) 521! 47.2) 59.9) 41.5) 521 
Jame. . ciebscat oc 27.1 | 39.5 7.5 5.4 4.9 6.2} 39.5!) 51.1) 41.3] 669) 305) 511 
os Pee ERS 27.2 | 35.7 5.9 5.0 4.9 5.8| 38.0! 465  46.9/| 614) 38.0] 46.5 
A, ee ae 31.9 | 234.9 6.1) 35.5 5.3} 35.0) 423/1345.4) 55.7/950.4) 4231/9454 
September... ___ Sea 5g Seen ey wena OS eae , $0 Bis 50.6 |..--.- 
October. _....... ee Saar e : ae ee  * } eee EY RES 41:9 tosucc. 
November. ..... 3.6 j....... SE SRR: Sg Dae S| PRR Ee eae SS) ee 
ecember___.._. | 5 a 5 2 Re: 64 tac 2.3 1......- YS OR YS 5 ee 
Average...| 25.8 |..____. oy ae Me, Peas eS Sea | O6te | eis. 























' Now numbering over 300 with over 600,000 employees. The form of average used is the unweighted 
median of company rates. 

’ Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 

* Preliminary; subject to revision. 
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AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES— ‘9, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


{Monthly rates per 100 employees on the pay roll] 












































Separation rates 
Fg Accession Net turn- 
rate Over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 
1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 1920} 
ECT 1.3 2.3 0.7 0.4 0.3 0.4 2.4 3.1 2.8 5.0 2.4; 31 
February - ------ 1.2 2.4 -6 .4 .4 «6 2.1 3.2 2.4 4.4 2.1 3.2 
ea yy 3.1 m 5 .4 -6 2.8 4.2 3.0 5.2 28) 42 
RR i, 2.1 3.6 -6 -5 -4 -6 3.1 4.6 3.3 5.8 3.1) 46 
| bee AN Gao 2.4 3. 5 hs. -5 .4 5 3.5 4.4 4.0 5.1 3.5 44 
NS. . cuit a la 2.2 3.2 .6 .4 .4 -5 3.2 4.2 3.4 5.0 3.2 4.2 
p SEES ae 2.3 3.0 5 4 4 5 3. 2 3.9 4.0 5.2 2.3 3.9 
S| SHER 2.7) 33.0 4 3.5 4 3.4 3.6! 33.9 4.7} 34.3 3.6 | §3.9 
September - - -- -- | ees SO Bin niin a, t— 1 OO bitbiinns Sf i oaee mom |...... 
October. -........ 9 2 ieee 6 denohtin yy Pee ee 2 See 3. 6 
November _. -_- —_§ & ERS R Bs. 3@ aecea $34.55. 2 OS ee ee eae 2.9 
December..---..- SE i, a. JB Beoripmiel BE iienane > | ae 2. 5 | 
A verage. ft RE Remeeestor ss oO Se. dbx . 7 eee 6 eee Ss ESTAS 3.1 
| | 




















8 Preliminary; subject to revision. 


The total separation rate for August, 1929, was 45.4, compared 
with 46.5 for July, 1929. The quit rate and the discharge rate were 
both lower for August than for rane but there was an increase in the 
lay-off rate. The big change, however, came in the accession rate 
which was 61.4 for July, but fell to 50.4 for August. 

Comparing August, 1929, with August, 1928, the total separation 
is higher this year than last, due to the fact that both the quit rate 
and the lay-off rate were higher. The discharge rate was slightly 
lower than during August, 1928. The accession rate was lower for 
August, 1929, than for August, 1928. This is the first month this 
year where the accession rate has fallen below the accession rate of 
the same month of 1928. 

The bureau endeavors to reach the public with this labor-turnover 
index as early as possible. It is urged, therefore, that companies 
reporting direct to the bureau or to cooperating agencies, forward 
their reports as early as possible each month. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, First 
Half of 1929! 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents its semiannual 

report of building permits issued in cities of the United States 
having @ population of 100,000 or over. A report was received 
from each of the 85 cities which fell in this class on July 1, 1928, 
according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census. The Bureau of 
the Census made no estimate for 1929. These 85 cities all reported 
last year for the first half of 1928. 

The report form calls for the number and cost of each class of 
building for which permits were issued during the period. The 
reports cover the corporate limits of each city. Suburban develop- 
ments lying outside the boundaries of the city are not included. 
This suburban development would add largely to the total building 
in the metropolitan area of some cities. Such outside territory is 
largely residential in character, although small stores, garages, and 
service stations are also built. 

The costs here given are as stated by the builder on applying for 
his permit. They include the cost of the building only. No land 
costs are included. 

The States of Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania are materially assisting the bureau in the collection 
of these data. Each of these States issues periodic reports on build- 
ing conditions in the State. 

Hearty cooperation is also received from the building officials in 
the cities scheduled. It was necessary to send agents of the bureau 
to only 5 of the 85 cities to compile the data from the city records. 
The building permit officials in 80 cities reported by mail. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds of new buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in the 85 cities in the first six months of 1929, the 
per cent that each kind forms of the total number, the per cent that 
the cost of each kind forms-of the total cost, and the average cost 
per building. 





meee Cmeneting Uatiting, pertaite Saeed ta te United States are published in Bulletins 
ethos Sa, “Eg 368, 397, 449 469 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; also in issues of the Labor 
Review for J , 1921; April, 1 July and October, 1923; June and October, 1924; June, Se ber, and 
October, 1925; June, July, and ber, 1926; May, June, July, October, and November, ; May, June, 
October, and November, 1928; and May and June, 1929. 
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TaBLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS Wrxe 
ISSUED IN 85 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1929, BY KIND OF BUILDING 


















































Buildings for which permits were issued 
Estimated cost 
Kind of building ae me 
Per 
Number of | t . 
grand cen Average 
total Amount of per build- 
grand ing 
total 
Residential buildings 
1-family dwellings -_-.-..........- aaplipeene cee 43, 320 36. 4 $212, 357, 370 14.9 $4, 902 
Ve i, RE ey ie ek ae eee 6, 488 5.5 49, 049, 636 3.5 7, 560 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores -___- 839 .7 8, 280, 967 .6 ), 870 
Multi-family dwellings. ................._.---- 4, 034 3.4 353, 284, 280 24.9 87, 577 
Multi-family dwellings with stores___._______- 334 .3 22, 815, 236 1.6 68, 309 
RN at ae a a sare weldinvn senan teen Fea a 181 al 243, 345, 689 17.1 1, 344, 451 
NSS EEE ET ae ETE 8 (1) 155, 525 (4) 19, 44] 
SS A i een I a TS ae P 55 (4) 21, 056, 713 15 382, 849 
Mn cee aoe 55,250 | 46.5 910, 345,416 | 64.1 16, 474 
Nonresidential buildings oe 
Amusement buildings-.-.............______-- | 279 A 19, 342, 518 14 69, 328 
EES SSI IE UG ee an ee 254 + 13, 688, 491 10 53, 892 
Factories and workshops--___.._..........._-- 1, 358 11 57, 046, 617 4.0 42, 008 
a na RE Sr ee TE | 1368} 12 21,851,457} 15 | 15, 973 
ES ETT 47, 823 40. 2 17, 390, 325 a2: 364 
EGR ee eee SO Se Sy ee 1, 263 L1 540, 076 .4 4, 386 
SIRES ety re ae pe EE re eo 73 od 15, 561, 325 L1 213, 169 
RE RS aR a aoA 443 -4 116, 550, 050 8.2 263, 093 
PEST Ae eT Tee | 92 1 45, 997, 305 3.2 499, 971 
Public works and utilities___.............____- 220 = 25, 655, 346 18 116, 615 
eee Geen ONIN os ack cca l. 227 -2 45, 223, 629 32 199, 223 
RE a en ee ap Ee Se, eee 4, 030 3.4 1, 759, 969 SS 437 
EP LEED DEG CF 54 (1) 401, 646 (4) 7, 438 
Stores and warehouses_._....................-- 4, 544 3.8 121, 051, 138 8.5 26, 640 
I i ace Ia a OR ig aati or oad 1, 587 1.3 3, 701, 380 3 2, 332 
ON ee Oe ee 63,615 | 53.5 | 510,761,272 | 35.9 8, 029 
nn RP Tee ee oe 118, 874 | 100.0 | 1, 421, 106,688 | 100.0 “11, 955 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In the 85 cities of the country having a population of 100,000 or 
over, $1,421,106,688 was spent for the erection of new buildings, 
according to the permits issued during the first six months of 1929. 
Of this amount $910,345,416, or 64.1 per cent, was spent for the 
erection of residential buildings and $510,761,272, or 35.9 per cent, 
for nonresidential buildings. 

Apartment houses accounted for the largest part of the expenditure 
for residential buildings, followed by hotels and 1-family dwellings 
in the order named. 

It seems an astonishing fact that in the cities of the United States 
having a population of 100,000 or over more money would be expended 
for the erection of hotels during a 6-month period than for 1-family 
dwellings: yet during the first half of 1929 this happened. The 
expenditure for hotels in these 85 cities reached a total of $31,000,000 
more than the expenditure for 1-family dwellings. The great expen(- 
iture for hotels is accounted for in a large measure by the great 
hotels erected in New York City. Permits were issued in that city 
for 121 hotels at an estimated expenditure of $231,920,000. 
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Among the nonresidential buildings stores and warehouses 
accounted for the greatest amount expended, the $121,051,138 spent 
for this class of building being 8.5 per cent of the total building 
expenditure during the period. Office buildings were a very close 
second, accounting for 8.2 per cent of the total amount spent. 

Of the 118,874 buildings for which permits were issued in these 
85 cities during the first half of 1929, 35, 259, or 46.5 per cent, were 
residential buildings, and 63,615 or 53.5 per cent were nonresidential 
buildings. Private garages were the most numerous class of build- 
ings, accounting for 40.2 per cent of the grand total. One-family 
dw vellings made up 36.4 per cent of the grand total of new buildings 
for which pecrtie were issued during this period. Only one other 
class of building, 2-family dwellings, forms as much as 5 per cent. 

The average cost of all buildings for which permits were issued 
during this period was $11,955. The aver Page- of residential 
buildings was $16,474; of nonresidential build: $8,029. If pri- 
vate garages and sheds, which average only $364 ete $437, respec- 
tively, are excluded, the average cost per building of the remaining 
nonresidential buildings was $20,918. 

Hotels cost more per building than any other class of structure, 
their average cost being $1,344,451. ‘‘Other residential’ buildings, 
which include clubs and association buildings, averaged $382,849 
per building. In the nonresidential group a: buildings were the 
most costly, averaging $499,971. There were only 92 public build- 
ings erected during the 6- month period. The cme average cost per 
building of this class of structure was caused by two buildings in 
Washington which are to cost $19,000,000. Institutional buildings, 
office buildings, public works and utilities, and schools and libraries 
all averaged over $100,000 per building. 


Comparison of 1928 and 1929 


TABLE 2 sHows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for which permits were issued in the 85 identical cities for the first 
half of each year 1928 and 1929 and the percentage of increase or 
decrease in the number and in the cost in the first half of 1929 as 
compared with the first half of 1928. 

Taste 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


ISSUED IN 85 CiTIES DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 19283 AND THE FIRST HALF 
OF 1928, BY KIND OF BUILDING 












































New buil for which permits were issued 
me, Per cent of 
uring first half of 1929, 
as compared 
Kind of building 1928 1929 with 1928 
Num- Num Num 
Residential buildings 
l-family dwellings__...................- 59,861 | $291,080,646 | 43,320 | $212, 357,370 | —27.6 | —27.0 
2-family dwellings..................._.. 9, 190 71, 586, 825 6, 488 49, 049, 636 | —29.4 | —31.5 
l-family and y — with 
SSS ET TET 1, 340 14, 057, 773 839 8, 280,967 | —37.4| ~—41L.1 
Multi-family dwellings LSE pel Me ee 6,068 | 429,009,191} 4,034] 353, 284,280 | —33.5| —17.7 
Multifamily dwellings sith stores... _. 680 41, 436, 804 334 22, $15, 236 | —50.9 | —44:0 
| fae NG aR 117 76, 717, 000 181 243, 345, 689 | +54.7 |+217.2 
EERE: SELLER A 9 152, 200 8 155,525 | —11.1] +2,2 
LF SE CG RS RE aE 112 15, 763, 447 55 21, 056, '/13 | —50.9 | +33.6 
7 a RR SRE Ae 77, 377 939, 803,886 | 55, 259 910, 345,416 | —28.6|; —3.1 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS Wiig 
ISSUED IN 85 CITIES DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1928 AND THE FIRST HALF «()p 
1929, BY KIND OF BUILDING—Continued 












































New buildings for which permits were issued 

during first half of— Per cent of 

change, 199, 

as compare 

Kind of building 1928 1929 with 192: 
N ai 5 N - . - 
oy Cost — Cost ay Cost 
Nonresidential buildings 

Amusement buildings_................- 504 $32, 885, 048 279 $19, 342, 518 | —44.6 | —41.9 
Cheha. < =. 55 <2... - 52 -ennnctven cscs 337 18, 930, 889 254 13, 688, 491 | —24.6 | —27.7 
Factories and workshops..............- 1, 284 55, 958, 789 1, 358 57,046,617 | +5.8 1.9 
PUMRINOIS «6 5 os 5 So ts oes 1, 365 27, 443, 246 1, 368 21, 851, 457 +.2] —20.4 
PBCENS CIR as on > + ~ 5 ee oor nn2e tone 19, 436,219 | 47,823 17, 390, 325 | —15.0 | —10.5 
EE eG RR st re Nd il 1, 641 5, 172, 024 1, 263 5, 540, 076 | —23.0 +71 
Institutions. .....-.-------------------- 25, 592, 73 15, 561,325 | —15.1 | — 39.2 
I ei iis din ne owen ah emdiinngih 515 112, 567, 168 443 116, 550, 050 | —14.0 3.5 
Public buildings----..............---.- 9, 319, 047 92 45, 997, 305 | +12. 2 |4.203.6 
Public works and utilities_............- 150 19, 022, 342 220 25, 655, 346 | +46.7 | + 34.9 
Schools and libraries... -........--..--- 261 45, 688, 910 227 45, 223,629 | —13.0| -—1.0 
hie Sel intnionnope denne etnies 4,117 1, 805, 728 4, 030 1, 750,969} —21] —25 
Stables and barns-----.......-.-------- 108 161, 967 54 401, 646 | —50.0 | 445.0 
Stores and warehouses. -------.-------- 4, 807 98, 529,541 | 4,544) 121,051,138) —5.5| +29 
OTE CE is bios hgrinnepednsccpee ctins 1, 978 4, 436, 149 1, 587 3, 701, 380 | —19.8 | —16.6 
Seber atieticn.saaccits 73,490 | 476,949,950 | 63,615| 510,761,272 | —13.4] 47.1 
Geant WE iddicc cc ccaiidiba 150, 867 | 1, 416, 753, 836 | 118, 874 | 1, 421, 106, 688 | —21.2 i 3 





During the first half of 1929 permits were issued for 118,874 new 
buildings in the 85 cities, as compared with 150,867 during the first 
half of 1928, a decrease of 21.2 per cent. The money expended for 
the erection of these buildings, however, showed an increase of three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Residential buildings showed a decrease of 
28.6 per cent in number and 3.1 per cent in money expended. Non- 
residential buildings showed a decrease in number of 13.4 per cent 
but an increase in expenditure of 7.1 per cent. 

Among residential buildings, e sanditeiies for hotels, lodging houses, 
and “other residential ’”’ showed an increase in expenditure in the 
first half of 1929 over the first half of 1928. Expenditures for all the 
other classes of residential buildings showed a decrease. 

Had it not been for the large increase in expenditures for hotels 
and public buildings there would have been a decrease in the total 
expenditures for new buildings in comparing the first half of 1929 with 
the first half of 1928. The amount expended for public buildings 
during the period from January to June, 1929, was five times as much 
as the expenditures for such buildings during the same period of thie 
previous year. The expenditure for hotels was more than three 
times as much. 

The increase of approximately $36,000,000 for buildings erected by 
public funds came at a period when it was most needed. e building 
of public projects at times when there is a slump in general building 
can do much to stabilize building conditions. 

In the nonresidential group, in addition to public buildings, there 
was aD increase in expenditures for factories, service stations, public 
works and utilities, stables and barns, and stores and warehouses. 
Decreases in expenditures were shown for each of the other classes 0! 
nonresidential buildings. 
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A decrease was shown in the number of buildings for which permits 
were issued in all classes of residential buildings excepting hotels, in 
comparing the first half of 1929 with the first half of 1928. In the 
nonresidential group there was an increase in the number of factories, 
public garages, public buildings, puree works and utilities, and a 
decrease in the number of each of the other kinds of buildings erected. 

The decreases ranged in the residential group from 11.1 in the 
number of lodging houses erected to 50.9 in the number of “all other 
residential buildings” erected. In the nonresidential group the 
range in decrease was from 2.1 per cent in the number of sheds to 
50 per cent in the number of stables and barns. The increases in 
the number of nonresidential buildings reached from two-tenths of 1 
oe cent in public garages to 46.7 per cent in public works and 
utilities. . 


Families Provided for, 1928 and 1929 


TABLE 3 sHOws the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in the 85 identical cities during the first half of 1928 and the 
first half of 1929, by kind of dwelling. 


Taste 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELL- 
INGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 85 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1928 AND THE FIRST HALF OF 1929, BY KIND OF BUILDING 





Famili rovided for 
Number of dwell- a 
ings for which per- 


Kind of dwelling mits were issued Number Per cent 








First half es gs First half |First half |First half; First 
1 


























1928 1928 1929 1928 half 1929 

1-family @wellings....................-.-.-- 59, 861 43, 320 59, 861 320 30.7 30. 5 
2-family dwellings ..................-...--.-. 9, 190 6, 488 18, 380 12, 976 9.4 9.1 
erry dun = 2-family dwellings with stores- 1, 340 839 2, 283 1, 338 1.2 -9 
Multi-family dwellings. ....._.......--...-_- 6, 068 4,034 | 105,980 79, 266 54.3 55.8 
Multi-family dwellings with stores... ____- 680 334 8, 712 5, 166 4.5 3.6 
., rss er osees 77,139 | 55,015 | 195,216 | 142,066 100.0 100. 0 





During the first half of 1929 in the eighty-five cities accommoda- 
tions were provided in new buildings for 142,066 families compared 
with 195,216 during the corresponding period of 1928, a decrease of 
27.2 per cent in the number of dwelling places provided in new build- 


ings. 
The number of family accommodations provided for in each of the 
four classes of dwellings decreased during the first half of 1929 as com- 
pared with the first half of 1928. During the first half of 1928 permits 
were issued for new 1-family dwellings to accommodate 59,861 fami- 
lies, while only 43,320 were provided for by this class of dwelling 
during the first six months of 1929. Apartment houses provided for 
105,980 families during the first half of 1928, but only 79,266 during 
the like period of -1929. ; : 
There was very little change in the relative percentage housed-in . 
1-family dwellings and multifamily dwellings in the two 6-month per- 
iods under discussion. In the first half of 1928 new family accom- 
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modations in 1-family dwellings comprised 30.7 per cent of the total 
number provided for, compared with 30.5 in the first half of 1929. 
Multi-family dwellings provided for 54.3 per cent of the new family- 
dwelling places during the first half of 1928 and for 55.8 per cent dur- 
ing the first half of 1929. The percentage of families housed in 2- 
family dwellings decreased from 9.4 in the first six months of 1928 to 
9.1 during the similar period of 1929. 

Table 4 shows the total number and estimated cost of all buildings 
for which permits were issued in the 65 cities from which reports were 
received for the first half of each year back to 1922. Unfortunately 
semiannual figures are unavailable for the other 20 cities included in 
the preceding tables. 


TaBLE 4.—NUMBER AND ESTIMATED COST OF ALL BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
WERE ISSUED IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH OF THE 
YEARS 1922 TO 1929, INCLUSIVE 





























Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Period tia 
ndex Inde 
Number number Cost num ee 
First half of— 
BE deok5 nc dibbdecsschivakuadetbbeaetvinkionl 243, 479 100. 0 $1, 062, 464, 771 100.0 
REECE EERE PS Te ge RS EE Ee 283, 289 116. 4 1, 418, 779, 382 133.5 
IN vnc. dns vitilanay Shan dochaini i beilddaaneattte ta nar i 299, 769 123. 1 1, 518, 088, 421 142.9 
TRIS PI ER EAR SOE EE i ons 289, 014 118.7 1, 620, 413, 012 152. 5 
I tin distin Nii inn nt asi deciles elec aio ae ae 254, 564 104. 6 1, 539, 207, 242 144.9 
| ARP NGE eminea agen, pe Fo ou re mee es 237, 853 97.7 1, 443, 232, 520 135. 8 
isin ch st do dikinsre emcee eaeleia eae ach eal 216, 509 88. 9 1, 462, 560, 722 137.7 
Taian iow cia kk et seca 2 ee 182, 379 74.9 1, 479, 460, 210 139. 2 





The total amount expended for the construction of new buildings 
and repairs to old buildings in the 65 identical cities from which 
reports were received for each half yearly period since 1922 was 
$1,479 ,460,210 during the first half of 1929, an increase of 39.2 per cent 
over the amount expended during the first half of 1922, but 8.7 per 
cent less than during the peak reached during the first half of 1925. 
There was a steady increase in expenditure for construction from 
1922 to 1925 when a peak of 152.5 was reached. There was then a 
decline to a low of 135.8 during the first half of 1927 and a slight 
increase in both the first half of 1928 and the first half of 1929. 

The number of buildings for which permits were issued in these 
65 cities reached a peak of 299,769 during the first half of 1924. 
This was 23.1 per cent more than the number for which permits 
were issued during the first half of 1922. Since 1924, however, 
there has been a gradual decrease, which still continues during the 
first half of 1929 permits were issued for only 182,379 buildings— 
74.9 per cent of the number issued during the first half of 1922. 

Table 5 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 65 identical 
cities from which reports were received for the first six months of 
each of the years 1922 to 1929. For convenience 1-family raf 
and 2-family dwellings with stores are grouped with 2-family dwell- 
ings, and multi-family dwellings with. stores are grouped with 
multi-family dwellings. 
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T BLE 5.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FORIN THE DIFFERENT 
Nee eave IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1922 TO 
1929, 






































Number of families provided for in—- Per cent y= ni provided 
Period 
Multi- Multi- 
{family Fell family All classes} 1 tamily Seutlings famil 
wellings (1) aby dwellings dwellings (1) — 
First half of— 

aa wecenacanhepasiue 63, 892 32, 321 51, 006 147, 249 43.4 22.0 34. 6 
PG na nas cscenegnahenceee 77, 875 39, 314 77, 826 195, 015 39.9 20. 2 39.9 
Deen dscckercnrtancnnte 82, 514 50, 904 69,619 | 203, 037 40. 6 25. 1 34.3 
REESE SSS SRE 87, 783 39, 320 80,291 | 207, 394 42.3 19.0 38.7 
SA BESS A te pees 71, 818 26, 727 100, 201 198, 746 36. 1 13.4 50.4 
A a eS 57, 899 24, 204 95,448 | 177, 551 32. 6 13.6 53.8 
IES: at SE 50, 724 19,261 | 111,268 | 181, 252 28.0 10. 6 61.2 
TS i a 36, 237 12, 815 81,205 | 130, 257 27.8 9.8 62.3 





1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multi-family dwellings with stores. 


In the 65 identical cities from which reports have been received for 
each 6-month period from 1922 to 1929, inclusive, 130,257 family 
dwelling places were provided in new buildings according to permits 
issued during the first six months of 1929. This compares with 
147,249 during the first half of 1922, and with 207,394, the peak, 
reached during the first half of 1925. 

The number of families provided for in 1-family dwellings and in 
2-family dwellings was less during the first half of 1929 than during 
any similar period in these eight years. The number provided for 
in apartment houses in the first half of the current year was less 
than for any year since 1925. The peak of apartment-house 
construction was reached in these cities during the first half of 1928. 

During the first half of 1922 the percentage of families provided 
for in 1-family dwellings was 43.4; in apartment houses, 34.6; and 
in 2-family dwellings, 22. During the same period in 1929 the per- 
centage housed in apartment houses had risen to 62.3, while the 
percentage provided for in 1-family dwellings had fallen to 27.8 and 
in 2-family dwellings to 9.8. 


Per Capita Expenditures for Buildings 


TaBLE 6 sHows the per capita expenditure for new buildings of 
all kinds; for repairs, additions, and alterations to old buildings; 
for the two items combined; and for new housekeeping dwellings, 
in the first half of 1929 in 78 cities in which the population was 
estimated by the Census Bureau for 1928. 
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TaBLe 6.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEPIN 3 
DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGS IN 78 CITIES 
IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1929—Continued. 
































Per capita expenditure for— | Rank | Per cap- 
in per | ita ex 
City and State ove Re peti 
y an ation, , expendi-/| for ne\ 
Faly 1, 1928; New Sidons, All build-| ture for | house- 
buildings} andal- | ings all build-| keepin, 
terations ings (| dwellinys 
INL, Bila tbdenc cabackoaptnnereiaeeate 120, 400 $43. 90 $9. 63 $53. 53 7 $20. 05 
BE, E...<. seo nncteccnntscckons 255, 100 23. 04 9. 82 32. 86 21 11.77 
IRE, DE 0. ciennmstinatonsaiimtinainds 830, 400 15. 91 4. 33 20. 24 48 8. 96 
Birmingham, Ala----.._.--...---.-.--- 222, 400 23. 32 2. 97 26. 30 36 5. 48 
RR: BE ts eisins we signe tiicietpien len 799, 200 32. 25 5.81 38. 06 15 14.12 
PN, TE Tthocte cnet camp ownaelignitins Abie 555, 800 12. 75 1. 16 13. 91 63 5. 53 
Cosmbridee, Bi0es . 2... 62-2. -ndececus- 125, 800 46. 25 9. 28 55. 54 6 27. 40 
Ce is Om = ~ nc stone ote candigutee= 135, 400 10. 44 2. 62 13. 05 64 4.18 
CE Ws ccndcdenedbcicmeineend 116, 800 14. 86 1.17 16. 03 60 8. 98 
SI, Bilin incendie dppniciniaiaainldtianaae 3, 155, 600 36. 38 1.30 37. 68 16 18. 42 
Cincinnati, Obie........ ...........-..- 413, 700 30. 3. 05 33. 87 20 19. 06 
Gaavineme, Geee.. = = <5 sscssisceincs..s 1, 010, 300 14.31 4. 04 18. 35 58 7. 39 
CL RIMEDS & 2 onc int mi chactbosue 299, 000 17. 63 2. 52 20. 15 49 14. 40 
EE, Ba ois Sin cnccmsdacewibiagnkvaies 217, 800 18. 12 6. 28 24. 40 38 8.14 
ERGs CN i. pen cssconserdevwessuves 184, 500 15. 41 3. 26 18. 66 54 3.31 
DE... 5 ci palamecondalbenvnamell 294, 200 37.14 3. 28 40. 42 14 12. 87 
SG WN, FOO osc nak 20 ss Se pennies 151, 900 8.01 1.41 9. 42 73 6. 39 
ee i lA LAB vib 1, 378, 900 35. 25 5. 26 40. 51 13 22. 42 
EB Ree ee a oF ae Ee 116, 800 5. 87 3. 90 9.77 72 4. 22 
ao senisntump tai aianmaniel 117, 800 11. 87 . 67 12. 53 66 7.61 
ED METER, DOMED. oc cwetcnssubadiines 134, 300 1.37 . 66 2. 04 78 . 68 
ee ee pee eS 148, 800 38. 51 5. 89 44. 40 il 28. 87 
ge RR ane RN Rete 105, 300 20. 33 8. 12 28. 45 29 13. 49 
) OE re eS 170, 600 33.77 3. 60 37. 36 17 17. 86 
Grand Rapids, Mich__..............-.- 164, 200 16. 43 3.17 19. 60 53 8. 23 
EE Re aes Se 172, 300 55. 56 13. 24 68. 81 5 4.73 
IO FING on cn cannsnitninanh 382, 100 18. 64 2. 32 20. 96 47 10. 90 
Jacksonville, Fla_-.........-......-..-- 140, 700 16. 25 3. 81 20. 06 50 8.63 
NE GN Be — cn con nes cnchetahont 324, 700 29. 29 1. 69 30. 98 23 11. 80 
pT eee TS 118, 300 7. 30 .27 7. 58 75 2. 55 
pT a MR aE Seat AS Ss 391, 000 14. 35 1.14 15. 49 62 11. 10 
RE ON 503 355 snes cc ssse need 105, 400 28. 45 . 89 29. 34 28 13. 18 
EAE BGs UME «. 5 osc cnctoceesastvesie 110, 700 102. 92 3. 16 106. 08 3 44. 92 
Louisville, _ SRE EE 329,400| 21.41 274) 24.15 40 9. 45 
| patag §- Gages aS EES sa rie: 110, 296 1.64 2.17 3. 80 76 75 
Reed on nn coe nsgnonepeaciileaited 105, 500 16. 21 7. 83 24. 04 42 10. 64 
DN NR Ss ok os. ced 190, 200 20. 20 3. 93 24.14 41 13. 35 
gala Rie ARRAS. te 156, 700 9. 58 2.53| 12.12 68 2.61 
Deans Wiss tossiili Se 544, 200 24. 03 5. 91 29. 93 26 16. 53 
Minnea NOIR cased bncisksSieeaiplichanietin dedi 455, 900 26. 43 5. 21 31. 64 22 8. 68 
Drege en, ee 139, 600 21. 78 4.79 26. 57 34 11. 93 
eg Tk SEC eens ar er eee 473, 600 21.77 5. 65 27. 43 32 4. 67 
New Bedford, Mass_...............---- 119, 539 2.17 81 2. 98 77 . 80 
New Haven, Conn ----_-.......----..-- 187, 900 19°22 3. 02 22. 24 44 4.74 
Uy CO, BN oa in tien nition 429, 400 15. 03 2.72 17. 73 59 3. 98 
“> dp Sagrenesee crane 6,017,500 | 107.95 7.41] 115.35 2 44.97 
RE EES 184, 200 7.43 1. 44 8. 87 74 4.22 
CIE, SRI si cic ce ce csciimeniadon 274, 100 2A. 44 3. 67 28. 11 31 11. 85 
Sp eee Ts Fee F! s 5 222, 800 9.17 1.41 10. 58 70 5. 26 
NS SUE ice ic a ccnee a clnkeksabas 144, 900 15. 56 4. 28 19. 84 52 5. 51 
SS Ee 2, 064, 200 26. 12 2. 24 28. 36 30 9. 83 
ie . Se ae eee 673, 800 22. 81 3. 65 26. 46 35 9. 26 
SS Ee ae 286, 300 20. 53 6. 70 27. 22 33 10. 17 
RE le ee 115, 400 31. 22 3. 87 35. 09 19 7. 83 
NS SR “SSSR EIREL ACIS RS 194, 400 33. 42 2. 24 35. 67 18 10. 13 
SG Fs I .nnwcenncopheuwiéndelil 328, 200 21. 12 3. 99 25. 10 37 5. 02 
LS, Ly US ostaetgirisweraie 848,100 | 16.53 2.01) 18.54 56 9.84 
Salt Lake City, Utah--................ 138, 000 19. 53 4.83 24. 34 39 11. 54 
OE IS BE inn occ ccensccuenun 218, 100 46. 87 4. 54 51.41 9 14. 97 
San Diego, Calif___------------ 22222 | 119,700} 40.97 3.48 | 44.45 10 57 
San Francisco, Calif__----------2------ 585, 300 27. 25 3. 63 30. 88 24 13. 53 
TN eg 5c ss Spabitee bdadodl 144, 700 9.81 2.73 12. 54 65 2. 64 
BR Re hinnccnonneceneewadtutel 383, 200 39.28 14. 24 53. 52 8 19. 21 
REE cio este Biro 102, 700 16. 93 1, 55° 18. 48 57 7.47 
SS Eee eae 109, 100 12. 51 6. 04 18. 55 55 9. 10 
Springfield, Mass... _......... ........- 149, 800 16. 43 4.97 21.41 46 8. 83 
SS OE hin anno suc Jnsteeee 199, 300 23. 25 6. 87 30. 11 25 12. 8! 
EE ae 110, 500 19. 96 3. 16 23. 12 43 7. 64 
i li Rael 113, 400 9.32 2.63| 11.95 69 2. 28 
ES NR Ns 313, 200 18. 20 3. 90 22. 10 45 10. 26 
LE 000 8. 59 3.81 12. 40 67 2.71 
I i chicnaecuas duleidess 170,500 | 38.95 1.59| 40.54 12 20. 14 
REE RRR 104, 200 8.99 1. 55 10. 54 71 3. 39 
[900] 
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TanLeE 6.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEPING 
DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGSIN 78 CITIES 
IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1929—Continued 





—_ 
— 





Per capita expenditure for— | Rank | Per cap- 
in per ita ex- 


























Cty and 4 a A 
‘ity and State .| po on epairs, expendi- | for new 
J ~ a 1928 New additio ,| All build-| ture for | house- 
buildings} and al- ings all build-| keeping 
terations ings dwellings 
Washinton occchoenccpeanscsee 552, 000 $66. 10 $3. 73 $69. 83 4 $22. 77° 
Wilmington, Del_-_--.......-. (abil caprnides 128, 500 25. 46 4.01 29. 47 27 11. 75°: 
Worcester, Mags .-...........-..-.--.-- 197, 600 13. 26 6. 78 20. 04 51 5. 53 
Yon Keine toc cess noepeep ace 121,300 | 118. 89 3.75 | 122.64 i 74. 34 
Youngstown, Ohio.................-.-- 174, 200 14. 82 95 15. 76 61 8.79 
Tel Bou... <5: ae AL Saas SU 31,840,635 | ‘41.55 4.33 45.88 |... 18. 55 
| 








The population of these 78 cities as estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census as of July 1, 1928, was 31,840,635. The per capita expendi- 
ture for new buildings in these cities was $41.55, and for repairs 
$4.33, making a per capita expenditure for all building operations of 
$45.88. Of the amount expended for new buildings, $18.55 was for 
housekeeping dwellings. 

Yonkers, N. Y., ranked first in per capita expenditure with $122.64 
expended for building operations per each inhabitant. New York 
City was second with a per capita expenditure of $115.35, followed 
by Long Beach with $106.08, Washington with $69.83, and Hartford 
with $68.81. 


Housing in Relation to Population 


TABLE 7 Gives detailed information concerning building operations 
in each of the 85 cities during the first half of 1928 and the first half 
of 1929, as shown by permits issued in these cities. Part 1 gives for 
each city, the number and cost of each kind of dwelling, the number 
of families provided for, and the ratio of families provided for to each 
10,000 of population. 

The population of these 85 cities is estimated at 33,570,795 as of 
July 1, 1928, using the last available census figures. 

Accommodations were provided in new buildings for 142,066 
families in these 85 cities during the first half of 1929 or at the rate 
of 42.3 families to each 10,000 of population, according to the 1928 
estimate of population. During the first half of 1928 dwelling places 
were provided for 195,216 families, which is at the rate of 58.2 families 
to each 10,000 of population. 

The following cities were the leading builders of homes during the 
first half of 1928 and the first half of 1929. The rates per 10,000 
population shown are based on the population as estimated for July 
1, 1928. 


1929 1928 
Lon. os bh cme comes fy Oe ee airs Wel eae 230. 6 
YoQIG iid anos cukdeln a L9RS ft een Peeeh. ... 50550555. 150. 0 
NeQIGL cc oct acnneodeas BE 3, | SRR ee See 113. 0 
Flinieetee. 6 2c... ceaccue 7 tt Oe ed. cad 98..0 
Tule is ondeineacnenss DEE 5 TR da mieeieeds eure nck 86. 6 
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Part 2 of Table 7 shows the number and cost of nonresidentia| 
buildings for each city reporting. Part 3 shows the number and ¢ost 
of alterations and repairs to old buildings, the number and cost of 
all building, the number and cost of installation permits, and the 
rank in cost of construction. 

During the first half of 1928 permits were issued in these 85 cities 
for all kinds of buildings, including repairs, to the number of 248,731, 
and the estimated expenditure for these buildings was $1,551,120,307. 
During the first six months of 1929 permits were issued for 211,409 
buildings to cost $1,570,145,411. 

Permits were issued during the first half of 1928 for 97,864 repairs 
to old buildings at an estimated cost of $134,366,471. In the like 
period of 1929 the 92,535 repairs made cost $149,038,723. 

The number and cost of installations were reported whenever 
such permits were issued by the building inspector. Comparing the 
first half of 1928 with the first half of 1929, it was found that during 
the former period 35,099 installations were made in the cities which 
reported on ‘this class of structure at an expenditure of $19,636,882. 
During the latter period 42,258 installations were made at an esti- 
mated expenditure of $20,276,746. 

Following is a list of the five leading cities in total expenditure for 
all classes of buildings the first half of 1928 and the first half of 1929. 





1929 1928 
eS a ee mie $694, 118, 064 | New York____-___-__~_- $557, 561, 891 
0 SP ee 118, 898, 940 | Chicago-------------- 184, 650, 200 
Philadelphia - -_ _ _____-- 58, 533, 385 | Detroit......._._.__-- 65, 175, 361 
El eeeeaatear al 55, 855, 545 | Philadelphia. ______-__- 63, 195, 840 
Los Angeles_._.....-.-- 54, 071, 599 | Los Angeles___-___--_--_- 52, 002, 570 


Among these five leading cities New York and Los Angeles showed 
an increase comparing the first half of 1929 with the first half of 1928, 
while Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit showed a decrease. 


[902] 
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Long Beach, Calif...._. 


Los Angeles, Calif...._. 
, Ky--- 
Lowell, Mass 


Kansas City, Kans____. 
Kansas City, Mo_.. 


Jersey City, N. J_...... 


Hartford, Conn. ...__- 
Houston, Tex._......_. 
& Indianapolis, Ind... ... 


Flint, Mich............ 
Fort Wayne, Ind_.-..- 
Fort Worth, Tex_...__. 
Grand Rapids, Mich__. 


° Duluth, Minn... 
Fall River, Mass... -... 


5 
| 


Detroit, Mich.......... 


Dayton, Ohio........-.- 
Denver, Colo........-- 


~1 Des Moines, Iowa___.-. 
‘“~ Jacksonville, Fla___.._. 


1 Not estimated by Census Bureau. 
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English Housing Statistics 


HE total number of houses completed in 1928-29 in England 

and Wales, excluding those provided for rehousing purposes 
in connection with slum clearances, was 169,532, according to the 
tenth annual report of the Ministry of Health, the department in 
charge of all housing matters. This was a serious decline, as com- 
pared with the previous year, when 238,914 had been finished. It 
is attributed largely to the reduction in the amount of the Govern- 
ment subsidy after September, 1927. In 1926 notice had been 
given that the subsidy then current would be paid on all houses 
completed before October, 1927, but thereafter the subsidy would 
be reduced by amounts varying according to the act under which 
it was claimed and the district in which the house to which it applied 
was built. (See Labor Review, March, 1927, p. 40.) The natural 
result was that through the first nine months of 1927 housing work 
was speeded up to get the benefit of the current subsidy, and that it 
slackened correspondingly when the cut went into effect. 

Since the armistice a total of 1,275,000 houses have been built, 
829,000 with State assistance and 446,000 without. This latter 
figure includes an estimate of 30,000 houses built between the armistice 
and October, 1922, for which period exact statistics are not available. 

The following table gives particulars as to the number of houses 
built yearly since 1922: 


HOUSES BUILT IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN SPECIFIED YEARS 

















Houses built a pri- sien 
te 
vate enterp: built t by 
au- 
pdsed Without | thorities | Total 
With State | oi ote assist-| With State 
assistance ance assistance 
pe Da ek Re A ER eS eee rere Oe 4, 311 67, 546 14, 353 86, 210 
i 47, 045 69, 220 20, 624 136, 889 
Wie a es ey 62, 769 66, 439 44, 218 173, 426 
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gg REN RRS EERE AD RRS EASE eS: 74, 548 60, 332 104, 034 238, 914 
1928-29____- “SPR, OR ES Ee i ERO PAP AE 49, 069 64, 740 55, 723 169, 532 

















The State assistance to houses built by private enterprise will be 
discontinued for all houses not completed by September 30, 1929. 
Local authorites, however, will have the right to assist the building 
programs of private enterprise by loans when they consider it advisable 
to do so. The department suggests that local authorities, while 
using their own judgment in making such advances, should themselves 
pve particular attention to the provision of houses “which can be 
et at the lowest possible rents to meet the needs of the lower-paid 
workers, cooperating but not competing with private enterprise-in the 
provision of houses of the larger and more expensive types.” 

The total amount of State aid given for housing since the war has 
been £74,204,633 ($361,376,563) of which £26,000 ($126,620) was 
spent in erecting demonstration houses, and £20,000 ($97,400) went 
in grants toward cottages for tuberculous ex-service men. For the 
year 1928-29 the total amount paid in subsidy was £10,669,974 
($51,962,773). 
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Vacations with Pay for Workers in Foreign Countries 


REPORT of a study made by the International Federation o{ 
Trade Unions, published in its official organ, The Internationa] 
Trade Union Movement, for July-August, 1929,’ shows that a great 
advance has been made since the World War in the matter of granting 
paid vacations to workers, ‘‘many countries having either passed 
legislation enforcing paid holidays or adopted the practice of incorpo- 
rating clauses providing for paid holidays into collective agreements.”’ 


Legislation 


GENERAL legislation establishing vacations with pay for workers 
exists in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Latvia, Luxemburg, Poland, 
and Russia. Brazil is the only country outside of Europe which has 
such legislation, according to the study. Special legislation providing 
vacations with pay for specific groups of workers, sometimes in addition 
to the general legislation on the subject, has been enacted in the 
following European countries for the occupations specified: Ausiris 
(actors, domestic employees, land workers, ete.); Denmark (domestic 
employees); Finland (commercial employees); Great Britain (shop 
assistants); Iceland (commercial apprentices) ; Italy (salaried emp!oy- 
ees); Spain (seamen); Switzerland (in certain Cantons for industria! 
and commercial employees, woman workers, domestic employees, 
apprentices, etc.); and Yugoslavia (workers in State monopolistic 
‘ enterprises). Outside of Europe legislation of this type is found only 
in Chile (salaried employees) and in Salvador (salaried employees). 

A brief summary of the main provisions of the general Bitelaticn, 
taken from the report under review, is given below: 

Austria.—Paid holidays for workers * in private concerns are re¢- 
ulated by the workers’ holidays act of July 30, 1919, which provides 
for an annual vacation of one week after one consecutive ga of 
service and of two weeks after five years’ service. The weekly wage 
paid during the vacation is that last received, or in the case of picce- 
workers, the average of the earnings for the last 12 weeks. |i 4 
worker’s labor contract entitles him to board and lodging, and lie 
does not receive these perquisites during his vacation, he ‘1s entitl« 
to a money payment in lieu thereof equivalent to the amount ©! 
sick pay he would receive if ill. | 

Salaried employees in private employment, under the salaried 
employees’ act of May 11, 1921, are entitled to 14 days’ vacation 





1 Paid Holidays for Workers and Salaried Emp ‘i 
2 The term worker as used in the report apparently means manual worker. 
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with pay after 6 months’ service, three weeks after 5 years’ service, 
four weeks after 10 years’ service, and a month after 25 years’ service. 

Workers and apprentices under 17 years of age are entitled to 
two weeks’ vacation after one year of service or apprenticeship. 

The different Provinces have special land-work regulations which 
contain clauses dealing with holidays. These clauses differ widely, 
the only common provision being the requirement of one year’s 
service as the basis for a vacation. In cases of long service the vaca- 
tion may be from one to three weeks in length. 

The domestic employees’ act provides for a vacation of one week 
after one year’s service, two weeks after two years’ service, and three 
weeks after five years’ service. In addition to the regular wage which 
is paid during the vacation, the workers also receive a bonus 
oraded according to length of service, thus receiving sometimes one 
and one-half times, double, or two and one-half times the regular 
wages. If a domestic worker receives from his employer notice of 
termination of service, or is unjustly dismissed, he may claim com- 
pensation for a vacation if he has served eight months of the year 
in question. If the worker himself gives notice, however, he for- 
feits his right to a vacation with pay. 

Czechoslovakia.—V acations with pay for workers in private estab- 
lishments are regulated by the act of April 3, 1925, for the intro- 
duction of paid Relicacie This act entitles the worker to six days’ 
vacation if he has served from 1 to 10 years; to seven days, if from 
10 to 15 years; and to eight days, if over 15 years. Sundays and 
holidays are counted in the vacation, but wages must be paid for 
them. The pay received during the vacation is the average of the 
earnings for the four weeks immediately preceding plus any bonus 
due under the labor contract. 

The above provisions apply also to young workers, with the excep- 
tion of apprentices, who are entitled to eight days’ vacation after 
six months’ consecutive work, Sundays and public holidays being 
included in the vacation and paid for. 

Male and female workers employed in mining ‘‘reserved”’ minerals or 
in associated undertakings are entitled to vacations with pay, through 
an act of July 1, 1921, as follows: Aiter 1 to 5 years’ service, 5 days; 
after 5 to 10 years’ service, 7 days; after 10 to 15 years’ service, 10 
days; and after 15 years’ service, 12 days. 

Salaried employees in private employment, under an act of January 
16, 1910, are entitled to a vacation of 10 days with pay after six 
months’ service; of 14 days after five years’ service; and of three 
weeks after 15 years’ service. Days of absence on account of sickness 
or accident must not be deducted from the vacation. 

Finland.—Under an act of June 1, 1922, workers are entitled to a 
vacation of four working-days after six months’ service and of seven 
working-days after one year’s service. Those who are boarded and 
lodged by their employers but spend their vacations elsewhere are 
entitled to compensation for such board and lodging ‘‘at the prices 
customary in the place.” 

Any agreements restricting the worker’s right to a vacation or 
rest as granted to him under the law are null and void. 

Latvia.—An act of March 24, 1922, provides for a paid vacation of 
two weeks for all wage earners and salaried employees, except land 
workers. 

[929] 
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Luxemburg.—All wage earners are granted a paid vacation under 
an act of December 6, 1926, on the ome ess, scale: 4 days after l 
year’s service; 5 days ’after 5 years’ service; 7 days after 10 years 
service; and 12 days after 20 years’ service. 

Workers and apprentices under 18 years of age are entitled to 7 
days’ vacation after one year of consecutive service. 

The worker is entitled ‘to the same wage throughout his vacation 
which he was receiving at the beginning of it. 

The regulations do not apply to land, vineyard, or forestry workers, 
‘nor to seasonal workers, home workers, domestic servants or em- 
ployees, or workers in concerns employing 20 workers or less, with the 
exception of workers under 18 years of age and workers in mines 
and slate quarries. 

The employer may require that the working hours which are lost 
through the qettaliaity vacation be made up by overtime work, 
which, however, must not exceed two hours per day or 30 hours per 
worker per year. This overtime work must be paid for at the in- 
creased rates in force for all such work, the increase in no single case 
to be less than 30 per cent of the usual wage. 

Poland.—Vacations for all employees of private or public under- 
takings were fixed by an act of May 16,1922. This act gives workers 
8 days’ vacation after one year of consecutive service. Salaried 
employees receive two weeks’ vacation after six months’ consecutive 
service and one month after one year’s service. Young workers under 
18 are entitled to 14 consecutive days’ vacation after one year’s 
service. Persons employed in shops with less than four workers are 
not entitled to vacations. 

Russia.—Under the labor code of November 9, 1922, all workers are 
entitled to a vacation on the basis of at least two weeks per year after 
five and one-half months’ consecutive work. Workers under 18 
years of age shall have at least a month’s vacation. 

Brazil.—Salaried, employees and workers in trade, industry, and 
banking concerns, or in charitable or welfare institutions, and the 
employees of all the departments of newspapers, are entitled after one 

ear’s consecutive service to 14 days’ vacation with wages, salaries, 
a etc., under a decree of October 30, 1926. Any breach of this 
decree is punishable by a fine of from $50 to $2,000. 

In France and in Germany legislation regulating vacations for 
workers is under consideration. rade-unions are demanding such 
regulation in Belgium, Estonia, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, and also the improvement of the existing legislation 
in Czechoslovakia. . 


Collective Agreements 


In THE countries which have no legislation providing paid vacations 
for workers in private employment, the practice of granting them is 
most general in Germany ail 3 in Memel, although considerable num- 
bers of workers are given vacations in Denmark, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. In Belgium and in France the number 
is still comparatively small. 

In some countries where vacations are regulated by law the statu- 
tory provisions are embodied in collective agreements. In Austrix 
many agreements go beyond the provisions of the law; in Czecho- 
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slovakia.this is true in only a few instances, notably that of the metal 
industry, and in Latvia only the printing operatives have a longer 
vacation than that provided by law. 

The succeeding paragraphs discuss the provisions made in collective 
avreements in various countries for vacations for workers (as dis- 
tinguished from salaried employees) in private employment. 

Austria.—Trade-unions covering the following occupations in Aus- 

tria have in their agreements with employers’ organizations more 
liberal vacation provisions than those fixed by law: Men’s and women’s 
tailors; furriers, fur dyers, and fur dressers; workers in chemists’ shops; 
workers in hotels, restaurants, and bars; brewery workers; workers in 
barrel and bottle concerns; employees in jam factories; mill workers; 
employees in the alcohol industry; workers in the yeast industry; 
makers of sweets, chocolates, confectionery, ice, and candy; butchers’ 
assistants; wine merchants’ laborers; bakery employees; cinema 
workers; and building workers. 
The vacations provided for in these agreements vary from a 
minimum of three days after 6 months’ service (tailors) to a maximum 
of four weeks after 10 years’ service (cinema workers). In several 
cases a bonus in addition to the vacation pay is granted. 

The building-trades workers have what the International Federa- 

tion of Trade Unions considers a very interesting collective agree- 
ment. Since these workers seldom have continuous work, they are 
rarely eligible for vacations. To enable them to benefit from the law 
establishing vacations for workers, an agreement was made in 1920 
between the union and the employers providing for a so-called “ holi- 
day welfare committee.’”” Money compensation drawn from a special 
fund for the purpose is given in lieu of the vacations. The report 
describes the arrangement as follows: ‘If the holiday book records 
52 stamps in 18 months, the worker receives as holiday compensation 
the wage for 48 hours of work. This compensation is scaled down 
systematically if the worker requires over 18 months to collect the 
necessary 52 stamps.” 
About 950,000 workers are covered by the workers’ holidays act, 
and there are in addition about 94,000 domestic workers and 450,000 
persons employed in agriculture and forestry (including salaried 
employees) whose vacations are regulated by various other acts. 

Belgium.—Vacation agreements are in effect in certain establish- 
ments in the textile trades, the building trades (United Cement and 
Brick Works), a joinery, the printing trade, and the match, carpet, 
food, diamond, and metal industries. The length of the vacation, 
where specified in the report, varies from a minimum of 2 days after 
one year’s service, in the carpet industry, to 15 days (length of 
service not specified) in the printing trade. 

Czechoslovakia.—In only a few cases are longer vacations provided 
by collective agreements than those stipulated in the law. According 
to the report, wherever they are longer the employers are endeavoring 
to scale them down, the law permitting this procedure. One of the 
cases in which a longer time is allowed than provided for by law is 
that of the metal industry, in which the agreement of June 4, 1928, 
calls for 8 days of paid vacation after one year’s service, covering about 
45,000 workers. 
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About 2,300,000 workers come under the statutory provisic))s 
regarding vacations. 

Denmark.—lt is reported that 34.3 per cent of the members .f 
trade unions in 1926 were entitled to vacations, the average length o{ 
the vacation being 8 days. This included all members of {)\o 
following unions: Private railway employees, pottery workers. 
chimney sweeps, cork cutters and sorters, lithographers, chewinv- 
tobacco workers, tobacco workers, bakery and confectionery worke:s. 
and sweet makers. Only a fraction of the workers in trades yt 
specified were entitled to vacations. 

The period of service required varied, but was usually one year, 
which gave the right to one week’s vacation. 

The collective agreement of the metal workers’ union and the e1)- 
ployers’ organization provided for a vacation up to four days without 
pay.. 

France.—It is reported that apparently the practice of granting 
vacations in French industry is not at all general. ‘It may be said tv 
be exceptional, even in those industries in which it occurs most often.” 
A certain number of concerns in the following industries give paid 
vacations: Food (industry and commerce); chemical; paper, cari- 
board, and rubber; printing and allied trades; textile; clothing: 
leather; wood; metal; construction; glass, pottery, and cement; and 
“‘commerce, with exception of food.” Of the companies included, 
only 61 employ over 100 persons, 9 employing over 500 and 8 over 
1,000. 

Some of these establishments give vacations to all of their workers 
regardless of length of service, but the majority grant them only to 
workers with a given length of service, ranging from 3 months to 15 

ears, and a few give them only to workers in certain workshops. 

n some cases a vacation of a uniform length is given either to al! 
the workers or to those who have served the required period; in others, 
the time allowed varies according to the period te service. ‘The 
most. varied arrangements have been adopted and we might almost 
say that each firm has its own system.”’ The arrangements in regard 
to vacation pay also vary greatly. 

In agreement with the unions, a certain number of establishments in 
the boot and shoe industry in two localities give their workers « 
vacation of one week without pay, during which time the factories 
are closed. 

Germany.—About nine-tenths of all collective agreements contain 
clauses providing for vacations, and 8,680,000 workers, or over ‘)() 
per cent of the 9,320,000 covered by collective agreements in Ger- 
many, are entitled to vacations. In nearly every agreement tlie 
length of the vacation is graded according to age and length of serv- 
ice within minimum and maximum limits. On January 1, 1925, tlie 
minimum for almost two-thirds of the workers was 3 days; the ma\'- 
mum in about two-thirds of the cases exceeded 6 days. Twel\e 
_— were allowed in only 13.7 per cent of the cases and 18 days in 
oO a 2.1 per cent. 

reat Britain.—In many industries general or district agreemen ‘+ 
provide for vacations with pay, the time allowed for the majority ©! 
the workers being 6 days or a week, although in some cases only 2, 3, © 
4 days. In some instances the period is 12 days or 2 weeks. The 
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service requirement is usually a year. The most important unions 
affiliated with the British Trades Union Congress having collective 
acreements with vacation clauses are the following: Transport and 
General Workers’ Union; National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives; National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers; 
Amalgamated Engineering Union; Electrical Trades Union; Musi- 
cians Union; National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants; 
National Union of Printing, Bookbinding, Machine Ruling and Paper 
Workers; National Union of Railwaymen; Scottish Typographical 
Association; National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Ware- 
housemen and Clerks; Typographical Association; Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers; Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. 

It is estimated that about 1,500,000 workers are entitled to paid 
vacations under collective agreements. In addition, there are many 
unions whose members are granted vacations although there is no 
written agreement on the matter. 

Latvia.—The collective agreements of certain categories of workers 
contain clauses relating to vacations, but these usually do not go 
beyond the statutory provisions. The only workers having vacations 
longer than those provided by law are the printing operatives, who 
have two or three days more. 

Vacations for about 160,000 workers and salaried employees are 
regulated in Latvia. 

Memel.—Collective agreements regulate the matter of vacations 
for all of the unions affiliated with the national center. The general 
labor agreement provides that all workers shall be entitled to an 
annual vacation with pay, which shall amount for each day of the 
vacation to eight times the hourly wage fixed in the agreement. 
The length of the vacation ranges from 3 days after 1 year’s service 
to 9 days after 10 years’ service. 

Netherlands.—On June 1, 1927, 109,302 workers, or 41 per cent of 
the 266,300 covered by collective agreements, had vacations with 
pay. Figures quoted for 6,490 firms having collective agreements with 
their 108,936 workers showed that 2,274, with 25,870 workers, granted 
1 to 5 days; 4,145, with 77,761 workers, 6 to 11 days; and 71, with 
5,305 workers, 12 or more days. The workers included in the first 
group were mainly in the food and drink trades and the woodworking 
industry; the second group included miners, printing operatives 
bookbinders and eet | workers, and workers in the food an 
drink trades and the clothing industry. The third group consisted 
almost entirely of seamen of the mercantile marine, with a few clerks 
and musicians. 

_ Incomplete figures on the number of workers not covered by collec- 
tive agreements who are granted vacations showed that there were 
104,100, the vacations varying from 1 to 14 days per year. 

_ Poland. —V acation provisionsin the collective agreements of workers 
in the tobacco industry (State monopoly) and the naphtha industry 
are more favorable than the statutory provisions. The workers in 
these two industries receive 8 days’ vac«tion after 1 year’s service, 
which increases to 21 days after 5 years’ service. 

The statutory provisions cover about 900,000 workers. 


regulations regarding paid vacations. The service requirement is 
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Sweden.—Most of the unions affiliated with the national center have 
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usually one year, although the period fixed by some agreements jg 
shorter, and the time allowed may be from four days to two weeks. 

Switzerland.—Paid vacations in private industry are based chie(!y 
upon collective agreements. The reports of the factory inspectwys 
for 1926 showed that 141,343 workers covered by the factory act had 
vacations with pay and that 4,471 more were entitled to vacations 
without pay. The length of the vacation was from 1 to 12 days, 
Of the 3,669 factories granting vacations, 1,064 gave them to certain 
workers only, but 2,605 gave them to their entire force. 

In Estonia and in Spain there are no agreements concerning 
vacations. 





Vacations with Pay for English Wage Earners 


LT ENGLAND, as in this country, a number of the agreements be- 
tween employers’ and workers’ organizations contain provisions 
for holidays with pay in addition to the customary public holidays. 
The Ministry of Labor Gazette gives, in its issue for August, 1929, a 
list of industries and occupations in which general or district agree- 
ments are known to exist providing for holidays with pay. Most of 
the agreements provide that payment shall be made for public holi- 
days and for a certain additional period, varying from three days to 
two weeks. A service qualification of from 6 to 12 months is usually 
required, and in many cases the length of vacation allowed is directly 
governed by the length of service rendered. The service qualifica- 
tion is sometimes linked with a condition as to attendance, absence 
without sufficient cause for more than a specified number of days 
during the qualifying period resulting in a loss of payment for the 
holiday. The list of industries and occupations in which these agree- 
ments are found is a long one, including mining and quarrying, metal 
industries, textile and clothing industries, food and drink manufac- 
tures, transport, public utility services, electricity supply services, 
and a long list of miscellaneous enterprises, including cooperative 
societies. 

In addition to these general and district agreements, it is known 
that there are many others covering the employees of individual 
firms. The trade boards have recommended one week’s vacation 
with pay for employees in the brush and broom trade, and the women’s 
light clothing trade, after one year’s service, and the joint industria! 
council for the cooperage industry has made a similar recommenda- 
tion. In the sawmill industry the national conciliation board has 
decided that as from January 1, 1930, a week’s holiday with pay 
shall be granted employees with one year’s service in the northeast 
coast district. Moreover, provision for holidays with pay is recog- 
nized by some employers’ associations, although not embodied in 
agreements. 

It is often specified that the holiday shall consist of a certain num- 
ber of consecutive days, and in many cases it is also provided that it 
shall fall between definite dates in the summer season. Sometimes 
allowances are specified for employees who leave their employment 
before having taken their holidays, though in a few instances suc!i 
allowances are specifically debarred. An interesting variation 's 
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the contributory arrangement made in a few of the agreements fore 
providing the vacation pay. 


In the boot and shoe industry equal contributions are made to a holiday fund 
by employers and workpeople, the amount being 1s. 2d. [28 cents] per week in 
the case of adult men, with smaller amounts for women, youths, and girls. 
Withdrawals of small fixed amounts are made for the Easter and Whitsun holi- 
days, and larger amounts for the longer holidays taken in August and at Christ- 
mas. In the lambs wool and worsted yarn spinning industry at Leicester equal 
contributions are paid by employers and workpeople for 48 weeks in the year, 
the amount of contribution being 6d. [12 cents] in the case of males over 18, 
with smaller amounts in respect of women and boysand girls. * * * Another 
example of a contributory system is found in an agreement covering typefounders 
in London, who work 49 hours a week, but receive payment for 48 hours only, 
the extra hour per week, together with another hour per week, being credited to 
the employees and paid for at all statutory holidays and one full week’s holiday. 


All the agreements referred to in the article quoted relate to manual 
workers only, of whom it is estimated that approximately 1,500,000 
are covered at present by the provisions for a holiday with pay. In 
addition to these there are, of course, large numbers of salaried clerks, 
shop assistants, and other salaried employees, who regularly have 
holidays with pay. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hours and Earnings in Open-hearth Furnaces, Puddling, 
Plate, and Blooming Mills, 1929 


HIS article presents for 1929 data on average earnings per hour, 

average full-time hours per week, and average full-time earnings 
per week in four departments of the iron and steel industry—open- 
hearth furnaces, puddling mills, blooming mills, and plate mills. 
Similar figures for blast furnaces and Bessemer converters appeared 
in the September number of the Labor Review. A third article 
covering other departments will appear in a later issue. 

Table 1 shows the number of plants and employees included in 
1926 and 1929, also the number of identical plants covered in both 
years and the number of their employees. 

Table 2 shows, for the whole labor force both skilled and unskilled, 
the averages for 1929 in comparison with similar averages for pre- 
ceding years in which the bureau made studies. It also contains index 
numbers, 1913 being used as the base year except in the case of pud- 
dling mills, for which 1914 is used as the base year, no data for this 
department having been collected in 1913. 

Table 3 gives comparable figures for 1926 and 1929 for the principal 
occupations in each of the four departments. Similar figures for 
earlier years may be found in Bulletin No. 442 of this bureau. 

Because of the time and expense involved, all establishments 
operating in the United States could not be included in the survey. 
It was necessary to restrict the study to representative establish- 
ments, but these have been so selected that the statistics for each 
department may be accepted as representative of conditions in the 
industry in the country as a whole. 


TaBLE 1.—NUMBER OF PLANTS AND EMPLOYEES COVERED, 1926 AND 1929 
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The establishments covered in 1929 are for the most part the same 
ones covered in 1926. However, in a few instances changes were 
necessary. Some plants were not operating during the pay period 
desired. This was especially true of puddling mills, in which depart- 
ment the 1929 study covers 11 establishments as compared with 13 
in 1926. . 

In the 1929 study the data were gathered mostly as of the first 
half of March and cover a 15-day pay period, while the data for 
1926 were mostly for the last half of January and covered a 16-day 

eriod. 

; It will be seen in Table 2 that average full-time hours of labor for 
open-hearth furnaces were 57.7 in 1929 as compared with 57.1 hours 
in 1926 and 58.0 hours in 1924. Decided reduction in hours took 
place between 1922 and 1924. The full-time hours in 1929 were only 
75 per cent of the full-time hours in 1913, as shown by the index 
numbers; in other words, between 1913 and 1929 the regular hours of 
labor in this department decreased 25 per cent. 

Average earnings per hour in open-hearth furnaces increased from 
67.7 cents in 1926 to 71.4 cents in 1929, which is the highest average 
earnings per hour for this department since 1913. The increase in 
the three-year interval was 5 per cent. It will be observed that 
earnings per hour in 1929 were more than three times the earnings per 
hour in 1913. 

Average full-time weekly earnings in this department increaced 
from $38.66 in 1926 to $41.20 in 1929, due both to increased hourly 
earnings and increased hours of labor. Because of the great reduction 
in hours since 1913, earnings per full-time week did not keep up with 
hourly earnings. In 1929 full-time weekly earnings were moie than 
two and one-fourth times such earnings in 1913. 

Average full-time hours per week of employees in puddling mills 
decreased in 1929 to 50.3 hours, which is 1.8 hours per week less than 
in 1926. 

Average earnings per hour increased from 65.7 cents in 1926 to 
68.6 cents in 1929. Average full-time weekly earnings in 1929 were 
$34.51, which is a slight increase over 1926. The high point in hourly 
earnings in puddling mills occurred in 1920, but between 1914 and 
1929 hourly earnings considerably more than doubled, as shown by 
the averages and by the index numbers therefor. Average full-time 
weekly earnings in puddling mills nearly doubled between 1914 and 
1929. 

In the blooming mills department the average full-time hours per 
week in 1929 were 55 which is a slight increase over similar figures for 
1926. Average hourly earnings show an increase from 62.7 cents in 
1926 to 66.6 cents in 1929, an increase of 6 per cent. Average full- 
time earnings per week increased from $33.98 in 1926 to $36.63 in 
1929. Asin open-hearth furnaces, full-time hours per week decreased 
25 per cent between 1913 and 1929. Earnings per hour were two and 
one-half times as much in 1929 as in 1913. 

The pole mills show the largest increase in full-time hours per week 
of the four departments presented. The increase was from 55.8 hours 
in 1926 to 58 hours in 1929. This change was brought about mainly 
through the increase in: customary working time of establishments in 
the east. In this section some establishments not only increased the 
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length of time per turn (day), but also increased the number of days 
per week of plant operation. 

Average earnings per hour in plate mills were 63.9 cents in 1929, as 
compared with 60.6 cents in 1926. The increase in full-time hours 
per week and average earnings per hour in 1929 over those in 1926; js 
reflected in average full-time weekly earnings where the figures show 
an increase of $3.25 between 1926 and 1929. The index numbers an 
the averages show that earnings per hour were two and one-half 
times as much in 1929 as in 1913, and that full-time weekly earninys 
considerably more than doubled in the same period. As in blooming 
mills and puddling mills, the high point in earnings per hour was in 
1920. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK, TOGETHER WITH INDEX NUMBERS Co\. 
PUTED THEREFROM, FOR ALL EMPLOYEES IN ALL OCCUPATIONS IN FouR 
DEPARTMENTS, 1913 TO 1929 




















| 
Averages Index numbers (1913= 100) 
oe Ee EP a 
[ | 
Department and year Full-time | parnin Full-time | Full-time | »,.1; Full-time 
hours per ; ~- | weekly | hours per | ~ ae earnings 
week pe earnings week per hour | per week 
Open-hearth furnaces: 
RRR ER a 76. 7 $0. 237 $18. 18 100 100 100 
FARRER AE SOR EELS SLRS 74.5 . 237 17. 66 97 100 ) 
its tintagediddecgudiokes 74.4 . 246 18. 30 97 104 101 
i OS Saat a a Ges 68. 7 . 671 46. 10 90 283 54 
REE PS ee, Fee 70.8 . 480 33. 98 92 203 187 
ME See 58.0 . 635 36. 83 76 268 203 
ME 200 ocd cadet ohn ocustn 57.1 . 677 38. 66 74 286 213 
ae eS eee 57.7 714 41. 20 75 301 ya4i 
Puddling mills 
eA REE et a ae 53. 2 . 328 17. 45 100 100 100 
ES Ts ee ee 52. 2 . 315 16. 44 98 96 94 
A ae ie 53.9 . 885 47.70 101 270 273 
Pe ees ae eee ee 52.1 - 496 25. 84 98 151 18 
heat Ghgri ap ete 7S. 55. 7 .721 40. 16 105 220 230 
EES a ee ee 52.1 . 657 34. 23 98 200 
OS a a 50.3 . 686 34. 51 95 209 198 
Blooming mills 
SESS Pee 73.0 . 265 19. 35 100 100 100) 
ica mince lacnes aie Sheed 70. 5 . 269 18. 96 97 102 is 
Pe Gbchibhdddade sei thats 71.0 . 268 19. 03 97 101 O8 
SES Ce eeepc 67.5 . 659 44. 48 92 249 24) 
eh Se Stan es bbe oee 68. 0 . 472 32. 10 93 178 166 
A Ee ay eens Ss 54. 6 . 613 33. 47 75 231 173 
a 54. 2 . 627 33. 98 74 237 176 
REEDS STR ey Ls Se 55. 0 . 666 36. 63 75 251 189 
Plate mills: 
I ce 69. 9 . 255 17. 82 100 100 100 
SRS a a ee | 69. 0 . 258 17. 80 99 101 100 
ESR Sia eae ee 69.8 . 270 18. 58 98 106 O04 
RE « ae See 68. 8 . 671 46. 16 98 263 259 
SESE TERE Fae ae 66. 2 . 476 31. 51 95 187 177 
icadtnntetimimaee oo aniee oe 57.2 . 562 $2. 15 82 220 180 
| PGS a ee 55. 8 . 606 33. 81 80 238 H) 
SR itale itis sega a aeons 58. 0 . 639 37. 06 83 251 208 




















1 Except for puddling mills, for which 1914=100. 


The 1929 open-hearth furnace study covers 33 plants employing 
13,171 employees, of whom 7,452 were in the 15 principal occupations 
presented separately in Table 3. Average full-time hours per week 
cnereased in all occupations in 1929 as compared with 1926, except the 
occupation of stock cranemen, which shows a decrease of 0.5 hour 
per week. The largest increase in average full-time hours per week 
is observed in the occupation of mold cappers, where the hours are 
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55.3 in 1929 as compared with 50.9 in 1926. However, this occupation 
is found in only six plants in 1929 and represents but a small percent- 
age of the total employees. While some few employees had a full- 
time week of 84 hours, the prevailing hours were between 48 and 60. 

Average earnings per hour increased in 1929 as compared with 1926 
in all occupations but that of locomotive engineers, in which case 
earnings decreased from 77.2 cents in 1926 to 76.2 cents in 1929. 
Average fuli-time weekly earnings increased in all of the 15 principal 
occupations when 1929 is compared with 1926. The largest increase 
ig found in the occupation of mold cappers, followed by melters’ 
first helpers. 

In puddling mills,the average full-time hours per week in 1929 as 
compared with 1926 show decreases in 10 of the 17 principal occupa- 
tions, increases in 6, and no change in 1. However, the increases 
took place in the occupations having the lesser number of employees. 
Only one of these occupations had any employees with an 84-hour 
week. The greater percentage had a week of between 48 and 60 
hours. 

Average earnings per hour show increases in 12 and decreases in 
5 occupations, the greatest increase being in the small occupation of 
heaters and the greatest decrease in the occupation of shearmen’s 
helpers, the change in the latter being mainly caused by the change 
in number of plants which reported this occupation in 1926 and 1929, 
and not to any great extent by any change in wages in the several 
reporting plants. Average full-time weekly earnings when 1929 is 
compared with 1926 show decreases in 9 occupations and increases in 
8. Some occupations which show increases in average earnings 
per hour show decreases in average full-time weekly earnings, due to 
decreases in average full-time hours per week. 

Data are presented for 12 principal occupations in blooming 
mills, of Which 11 show increases in full-time hours per week when 
1929 is compared with 1926. The occupation of bottom makers’ 
helpers is the only one which shows a decrease in average full-time 
hours per week. In 1926 only two selected occupations had any 
employees for whom the working time was as many as 84 hours per 
week, while in 1929 there were 11 occupations in which some employ- 
ees had an 84-hour week. The great majority of the workers had a 
week of less than 60 hours. Average earnings per hour increased 
in 11 occupations, heaters’ helpers being the only one which shows 
a decrease. The highest average hourly earning in 1929 is found 
in the occupation of rollers, whose hourly earnings were $1.542 as 
compared with $1.498 in 1926. Laborers had an average hourly 
earning of 46.3 cents in 1929 as compared with 45.1 cents in 1926. 
Average full-time weekly earnings range from $82.34 for rollers to 
$26.39 for laborers, and in all cases weekly earnings in 1929 are higher 
than those for 1926. 

_ Of the 16 principal occupations for plate mills, 13 had an increase 
in average full-time hours per week in 1929 as compared with 1926. 
Two occupations, roll engineers and screwmen, main rolls, universal 
mills, covering 48 employees, show a decrease, while the occupation 
of heaters’ helpers, covering 92 employees, shows no change. These 
average full-time hours range from 55.4 for screwmen, main rolls, 
universal mills, to 63 for serewmen, sheared plate mills. As before 
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stated, these increases in average full-time hours per week were (je 
in a great part to the change in working time in plants located in the 
East. A very considerable part of the employees had a week of 
60 hours or over. 

Average earnings per hour increased in 10 occupations and <(e- 
creased in the remaining 6. Rollers in sheared plate mills have ay 
average hourly earning in 1929 of $1.595 as compared with $1.36 in 
1926. This is the highest-paid occupation in this department. 
while laborers, with average hourly earnings in 1929 of 40.9 cents as 
compared with 42.5 cents in 1926, receive the lowest rate of the 
16 principal occupations. Average full-time weekly earnings in 
1929 when compared with like figures for 1926 show increases in 13 
occupations and decreases in 3. Of the three occupations which show 
decreases in weekly earnings, that of rollers in universal mills is the 
greatest, the average for 1929 being $75.01 as compared with $77.86 
in 1926. The largest increase is found in the occupation of rollers 
in sheared plate mills, whose weekly earnings in 1929 were $97.30, 
or $19.55 greater than they were in 1926. 


Tas_e 3.—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EAkn. 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRINCIPAL 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1926 AND 1929 


Open-hearth furnaces 















































Per cent of employees whose 
everage full-time hours j«r 
Aver-| 4y, Aver- week were— 
Num- - 
Num-| ber of | full- carn. | full- 

Occupation Year| berof| em- | time | j,, time Over Over Over| 

plants| ploy- | hours 4 weekly 8 8 60 72 | 

ees per earn- | and | an an and | 
week hour ings | un-/| un- 60 | un- | 7? | un- | 84 

der | der der der | 

60 72 a4 | 
ESE EF oy ae oe 1926 30 687 57.8 |$0. 535 |$30. 92 13 gee 2; 4 3) 7 
1929 32 659 | 57.9] .560 | 32.42 8| 74) 5 3] 1 21 7 
Stock cranemen---.......- 1926 28 220 | 57.5 | .682 | 39.22 9} 71 21 4 4] 4 
Changin % 1929 30 254] 57.0| .706| 40.24; 10; S81j....; 2] 2 | 4 

g-machine opera- 

Spe. eae” OP 1926 31 221} &5.7| .951 | 52.97; 10; 83 /..../..... 3 2] 2 
1929 33 256 | 56.2| .958 | 53.84 Ae 5 RE Mace 1 31 2 
Door operators. ---_______- 1926 17| 222) 54.9] .374) 20.53] 19} 76 }....)..... Bj....| 2 
| 1929 15 219 | 55.2] .433 } 23.90 Se | See foe eeles---| 2 
Melters’ helpers, first..... 1926 31 924} 55.31 1.170 | 64.70 A | oe ee ye 
| 1929 33 980 |} 55.9) 1.247 | 69.71 oe 7 aS Pee moor 63] 
Melters’ helpers, second. ._| 1926 31 923 | 55.0] .827/45.49/ 11] 84/|....| 2 Q |= 
| 1929 33 984 | 55.8] .886 | 40.44 se | Ce here Sls 
Melters’ helpers, third____- 1926 31 | 1,161 55.2} .630} 34.72; 10] 83 |___. 1}| 3 1} 3 
/1929| 33| 1/026] 55.6] .687| 3820) 5] 92)|.-..|...- 1) i] 
Stopper setters... ......__- 1926 25 119 | 54.4] .860 | 46.78; 18] 79 |_...|-.-.. 2 |.. 2 
1929 27 121 | 56.2} .870 | 48.89 whe Gee LAS 71... 2 
Steel pourers.__....._._.-. 1926 31 148 | 55.6 | .889 | 49.43} 16) 75 )}.___|----. 3 3| 3 
1929 33 159 | 56.3 | .927 | 52.19 te 5 ae See 3 2} 1 
Mold cappers............-- 1926 7 70} 50.9] .620] 31.56} 59) 41 |___.|__--- ‘saa “ 
1929 6 49} 55.3] .673 | 37.22 DF OR i ee iis. - 
Ladle cranemen.-.---_..___-- 1926 28 239 | 54.9) .900} 49.41 | 21) 75 |_-.-/-...-. 2} 2 
1929 30 257 | 55.8} .941 | 52. 51 G2 + tcts-cant 1 2; 3 
Ingot strippers. .-.........- 1926 26 126 | 56.0] .767 | 42.95 FE RRR, wees 2 | | 2 
1929 28 116 | 57.3 .831 | 47.62 ae ag Seed Coe 2 | | ¢ 
Engineers, locomotive- - - - - 1926 28 363 | 54.7) .772) 42.23] 20) 73 Q 3; 2 ‘ 
1929 30 389 | 56.1] .762 | 42.75 6| 86 2; 1 1} ¢ 
Switchmen...............-. 1926 28 413 | 548) .616 | 33.76] 22); 71/ (@) 1} 2 1} 3 
1929 30 435 | 54.9] .645 | 35.41 6| 87; 3] @|--- 1} 3 
pO EEE SA cei See 1926 30 | 1,537 | 59.2) .429| 25.40] 22; 25) 14} 33 |_--- 6} 1 
1929 33 | 1,548 | 60.5! .433 | 26.20 9] 31)15| #}.-..| ©) ! 
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© paris 8--AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
Q ixuS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRINCIPAL 
( CUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1926 AND 1929—Continued 


Puddling milis 




































































1 Per cent of employees whose 
1 average full-time hours per 
Aver-| ,ver.| Aver-| week were— 
’ Num-| age age 
. Num-| ber of} full- | 88° | full- 
Occupation Year| ber of| em- | time | j, time Over Over Over 
m plants| ploy- | hours car weekly A 8 oO 72 
ees per earn- | and | an an an 
2 week | 2OUr | ings | un-| un-| © | un-| 7? | un- | ™ 
? der | der der der 
v 60 72 84 
V ———_ 
Stocker. is Ui sides ip olen 1926 13 134 51.1 |$0. 527 |$26. 93 28 55 | 13 O kisscBis Dat 
5 1929 ll 86 51.1 . 524 | 26. 78 19 63 | 15 |____- Oia ces 
Pud dletO ie nkeaek doa aee gees 1926 8 185 53. 5 . 767 | 41.03 ak ¢ Sie Sees Sse PBS nt 
S 1929 7 169 §2. 1 . 784 | 40. 85 7 _. 9 See PS ee aa rae 
| Puddlers, level handed--.._} 1926 11 922 | 49.3 . 877 | 43.24 og Sf ee oe Re RE dik 
’ 1929 ie) 702 46.3 . 880 | 40.74 55 . 9 SEA She bran Ra” xe 
Puddler’s helpers---------- 1926 8 200 | 53.4 | .517 | 27.61 Se 2 ee ae a ae ee 
1929 s 191 51.7 . 519 | 26. 83 AES og gaa Bae. te Neink egheeles aa 
Heatet Bisset btieknn Be onder 1926 4 12 54.2 | 1. 236 | 66.99 |____- aa See BR TONITE core 
c 1929 3 5 50.8 | 1.374 | 69.80 |____- |g AE Edisle scamasthie caceiabad ‘thal 
L Heaters helpers..........-.| 1926 4 14 54.3 | .505 | 32.31 |____- ARS ee RL Ey Fee ie 
1929 2 4 52.9 611 | 32. 32 j..... BE ivan caliente nce an adic anita iio 
Bloom beg@iisas. ......65.4 1926 9 20 51.2 . 531 | 27.19 25 70 | as PEPREN Seton —_ 
1929 10 21 51.3 .479 | 24. 57 33 | 62 ares oes |R T ee 
Roll engineers. ._......---- 1926 10 20} 62.3 . 574 | 35.76 | 30 10 | 25 |.__-. 15 10; 10 
1929 9 16} 62.1 . 540 | 33.53 | 31 6 | 25 13 |__-.| 131] 13 
Rollets....cachisbdinde>woune 1926 ll 24; 50.9] 1.200) 61.08; 33] 63) 4]... a tpok Te cadena io 
1929 gy 19 51.7 | 1.235 | 63.85 25 70 Shae aca a 
Rough nan nanccosdecuh 1926 9 32; 48.7) .748 | 36.43) 41 3 3 hee MOREY aisiohoS tha 
1929 8 23) 48.1 . 753 | 36.22; 481} 438) OI __.- Caen, ls sel Rss 
Cate cian eel with 1926 ll 41 6.9 | .698 | 35.53 | 24) 73! 2) _._-- ie coe Bat 
1929 ll 30; 50.4 . 806 | 40.62) 38] 638) 3I____. te See ie 
Hook-ups__.---- Ay SRR Tes 1926 12 43; 580.1 . 539 | 27.00 | 30) 67 Piles: Ae ese Rais 
1929 10 23 52.3 . 541 | 28. 29 14 79 7 be Si cae? Treen “ss 
Roll hands, other_......... 1926 4 6} 51.9] .439 | 22.78) 33} 33) 33 j_._.. eS ae at 
| 1929 3 5| 655.3} .479 | 26.49) 40] 40/ 20}____- Bleck: Satie vei 
Hot-bed men-___._.....-.-- 1926 10 65 51.2} .539 | 27.60) 23 71 a. toa aw Saab, Sethe: 
1929 i] 45} 50.9] .572 | 29.11 M@i 7) 2i...-- eh Paee ma 
SheartiGs, bckcidwsstcicwaa 1926 12 23; 52.8] .638 | 33.69) 31 es 5 ae ie eee ‘SS 
1929 10 16) 54.1 . 573 | 31.00 13} 68/19 j___-- ee ae oa 
Laboretigg ess elite nt cee 1926 12 151 57.1 . 357 | 20.38 3 50 | 44 Re 4 eee Sate 
1929 yy 78} 64.51 .389 | 21.20 |_.__. 22 7 9 ee se 
Shearmen’s helpers -_.--...- 1926 13 54). 80.6] .588 | 20.75 | 52] 36) 13 j___-- ng tbcan< wobh 
{ 1929 10 28 | 54.0] .464 | 25.06 7 75 | 14 tar oe aes 
Blooming mills 
) 
Pit cramemen...........--- 1926 27 201 54.3 sa. sas $46. 43 24 |g ees ES ae 2 2 
1929 30 217 55.4 -919 | 50. 91 13 | game Bes eS De 2 
Heaters. ctitiei teksts s Fe5 iS. 1926 27 122; 64.4] 1.244 | 67.67 ll 76 j...-| 10 1 1 1 
1929 30 151 54.9 | 1.358 | 74.55 | 13] 75 j..-- Ot -E keccet 2 
Heaters’ helpers __......--- 1926 18 81 54.9 | .864 | 47.43 7 78 ices § ij... 
1929 18 79 56.4] .853 | 48.11 9| 75}... SE ee 
. Bottom makers. ___-__- _..| 1926 25 128 | 53.9| .791 | 42.63 | 26) 54}__- 15 j...- 5 }j_-- 
1929 29/ 136] 54.0] .860/ 46.44) 18] 65/ 1] 10] 1 j_-_-- RY 
3 Bottom makers’ helpers__.| 1926 21 171 54.4) .634 | 34.49) 28) 45 /-._-| 23 ]}---- 4/_.. 
: 1929 25| 164/ 53.7] .663 | 35.60/ 28) 52/15/ 1] 4/----- 7 
Roll engineers. ...........- 1926 25 76 54.6] .978)| 53.40; 12] 68] 3] 16}----| LJ. 
1929 22 65 | 56.6 | 1.006 | 56.94 In] 46 i..4° Bi... 3 
Roblewe siethicies ona uses 1926 27 78 | 52.0] 1.498 | 77.90} 32] 50) 13 Bi 3.4.4... ae 
. 1929 30 87 53.4 | 1.542 | 82.34 | 34 49; 9 2 8 Sela 
Manipulators..............| 1926 27 87 | 52.6] .901 | 47.30| 29) 47/20; 3] 14----- ade 
. 1929 29 91 | 543) 1.010 | 54.84; 33); 45| 14 eS Se 5 
: Table mem...............-- 1926 14 45| 52.6] .643 |'33.82| 33) 53 |....| 4] 9]----- babi 
‘ 1929 15 48 55.0) .656 | 36.08 | 25 56 |.___|_-_-- |} See. 13 
Shearmem__.............-- 1926 26 84! 51.5] .812| 41.82} 36] 49 | 14|_.__. yaa 3 
1929 29; 91] 83.5| .864|46.22| 35| 51| 7) 4] 1/--- 
Shearmen’s helpers __.....- 1926 23) 168| 52.2] .601 | 31.37| 37| 39)19| 2) 3}----- — 
| 1929 25 134 | 54.9] .622 | 34.15 | 28) 47/14 4) 2}.---- 
Labomiiiiiikasctuscs 2k, 1926 22| 420| 56.3] .451 | 25.39) 39| 16] 27] 14] 4|----- a 
1929 28 423 | 57.0| .463 | 26.39 |} 32) 33) 20] 12 }.---/_---- 2 
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Taste 3.—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE Fen. 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRIN( PAI 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1926 AND 1929—Continued 
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Plate mills 




















| Per cent of employees whose 
average full-time hours pe 
Aver- Aver-| week were— 
Aver-| age 
Num-| ae | age | full- 
Num-| ber of > ae hae 
Occupation Year| berof| em- | time in w “a Over Over Over 
plants| ploy- | hours rg > 48 48 0, 72 
ees per and | an an and |, 
weak hour | earn- un- | un- | © | gn-| 72 un. | & 
mgs | der | der der der | 
60 72 84 | 
Charging-crane and charg- | 1926 16 88 | 56.4 /$0.711 [$40.10 | 23 | 26/17) 34 |___-_| 
ing-machine operators. | i999! 17| 91| 59.6| .756| 45.06| 20| 2 | 5| 21| 4| 2 
Ni ei none 1926 17 85 | 55.5 | 1.103 | 61.22; 14) 54) 4) 28|----| 
1929 17 72} 57.9} 1.220 | 70.64; 17| 47 |.-- 15; 3 18 
Heaters’ helpers -__-------- 1926 15 118 | 62.4 580 | 36. 19 3| 25) 29| 261. lf 
1929 14 92); 62.4 ‘9a & gs Daniel 38 | 10; 24) 23 
Roll engineers -___......---- 1926 14 35 | 63.0 651 | 41.01 9 17 | 23 | 37 
1929 11 31 62. 2 675 | 41.99 | 32 10 |.-- 32 | 13 13 
Rollers, sheared-plate mills | 1926 13 30 | 57.0 | 1.364 | 77.75 | 30) 10;10;| 50}-_--- 
1929 12 29 | 61.01 1.595 | 97.30; 21 21 Ce tence) 21 
Screw men, sheared-plate | 1926 10 26 | 55.0] 1.088 | 50.84) 46; 12 (|...) 42]___-. 
— 1920; 11] 30] 63.0 1.028 | 64.45| 15) 28|..| 26|...| 31 
Table operators, sheared- | 1926, 12| 32) 56.1] .804/ 45.10) 38| 16/ 6| 41 |---|. 
a. 1929} 12] 38] 60.0] .873| 52.38] 16| 34| 5] 26] 8| 11 
Hook men, sheared-plate | 1926 12 83 | 56.1 693 | 38.88 | 36; 12/11); 41 j_-- 
mills. 1929 12 76 | 60.2 776 | 46.72| 16| 37) 11 i, ae 21 
Roll hands, other, sheared- | 1926 10 36 | 55.5 | .725 | 40.24) 33 6} 25; 36 }.... 
pas ae. 1929| 11] 44| 60.7] .821| 49.83/ 20| 20] 11/ 39]....| 9 
Rollers, universal mills__._} 1926 5 13 | 56.3 | 1.383.| 77.86; 31{/ 23/15] 31 |- 
1929 6 15} 56.7] 1.323 | 75.01; 20; 40;13); 13 13 
Screw men, main rolls, | 1926 6 17} 57.1] .987 | 53.50| 18| 18/41) 24}_.- 
i mane aes =r 1929; 6| 17| 55.4] .917/50.80| 35| 35| 6| 12|-...| 12 
Screw men, side rolls, uni- | 1926 6 18| 57.5) .709 | 40.77 | 22| 17] 28); 33 j-_--. 
perssiowags 1929} 5] 15] 61.2] .704| 43.08/ 20| 20] 20/ 27|....| 13 
Roll hands, other, univer- | 1926 5 20; 58.2] .601 | 34.98; 15 j_-.-.- 60; 25}... 
ous. 1929| 4] 12] 589) .583| 3434) 42] 25...) 17]....| 17] 
OR inn ce ee enn 1926 17 101 | 56.3] .836 | 47.07; 29); 22;40; 10)__-- 
1929 17 123 | 58.0] .863 | 50.05; 20/ 28) 24; 15] 14 
Shearmen’s helpers -_------ 1926 17 674 55.1] .579 | 31.90/ 32/ 18) 44 3 ee 
1929 17 568 | 57.3 | .630 | 36.10; 21/ 26; 29; 16] 7 
pi Rep Rice ee SS ee 1926 16 304 | 56.1] .425 | 23.84| 41 14] 28; 16; 2 
1929 15 225 | 59.3] .409 | 24.25 7) 21)46) 24) @) 1 









































1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Changes in Employment 


As was shown in Table 1, data were secured for 31 identical open- 
hearth plants for both 1926 and 1929. When the number of employees 
in these 31 identical plants is compared it will be observed that the 
number was 8 per cent less in 1929 than in 1926. During the 1926 

ay-roll period these 31 plants operated a total of 293 open-hearth 
urnaces as compared with 300 furnaces during the 1929 pay-roll period. 

The 11 puddling mills for which data were secured in 1929 are 
identical with 11 of the 13 secured in 1926. It may be noticed that 
the number of employees in 1929 was 18 per cent less than in 1926. 

Twenty-five of the 30 blooming-mill plants scheduled in 1929 were 
identical plants in both years; however, these 25 identical plants 
employed 9 per cent fewer workers in 1929 than in 1926. There were 
17 plate-mill plants scheduled in both the 1926 and 1929 studies, of 
which 15 were identical in both years. In 1929 the number of em- 
ployees in these 15 identical plants was 11 per cent less than in 192°. 
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Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor, July 1, 1929 


HE term ‘‘common labor” has many interpretations among 

different industries and even among different localities or plants 
in the same industry. Also, many employers make a practice of 
increasing the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated length of service, 
provided a sufficient degree of fitness for the job has been developed; 
otherwise the employee is dropped. Owing to these difficulties in the 
way of securing comparable data as to wage rates for common labor, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has confined these statistics to entrance 
rates alone—that is, to rates of pay per hour for unskilled adult male 
common laborers when first hired. 

This survey is limited to 13 important industries, which require 
considerable numbers of common laborers. Some establishments 
have reported two rates—for example, one for the 10-hour day and 
one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored or Mexican 
workers; these distinctions have not been maintained in the tabulated 
data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates are shown for those 
geographic divisions where there are large numbers of colored or 
Mexican workers, while the highest rates are shown for localities 
where an 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 

The industries included in this survey and the number of common 
laborers employed at entrance rates in the establishments reporting 
in each specified industry, on July 1, 1929, were as follows: 


een OGt. ca iss oui eal eke wise 11, 551 
Brisk, tile, and terra cotta. i ...............-.:.-.-.-- 3, 943 
SE ae i SCRE PL TORS ENR RES SS Set tie 1, 685 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-_---------- 3, 806 
Foundry and machine-shop products--_--___.---------- 10, 394 
SE GUNEEEd Oia ci Lobes ree). cule ks dgwcn 23, 316 
EEE aS ECs Pa ee eee ee Oe See aE 3, 361 
ae tenth wet ww 12, 090 
I ee eee Eel ulin etinhdnoas eee ahh 8, 460 
Pn CONE ee Gel Zl, i. ek 7, 701 
Slaughtering and meat packing---___._.._------------- 12, 856 
EET ES ERECT R EES PER a La ee eT Oe 14, 666 
ESSELTE ERIE NSAP REI A LATE 41, 499 

Sei! Sai, tlt edsenedbeen ctnbnbene nar 155, 328 


The number of common laborers employed at entrance rates in the 
establishments reporting in each of the nine geographic divisions of the 
United States on July 1, 1929, was as shown below: 


IN Saat i aw ewe eueSe 9, 285 
i eS LO et a ek 6 dees 35, 396 
SEEN LETTE LAL MED I PLD 44, 392 
i ew owe 15, 753 
SE LESTE ee CME GAOT 12, 975 
Ni uibinnkamoeees 6, 486 
GELLER Es tena 10, 986 
Bri Ee ai Baga lta Sag LA 8 Se 5, 594 
IEE Sapa "SEER SRE i ARE mR eg eel Ag 14, 461 

SB ele Sgn REAR NARS tte CSE CIE eae oy see 155, 328 


The weighted average entrance rate per hour for common labor for 
the divecel industries combined on July 1, 1929, was 43.7 cents. 
The general-contracting industry reported the highest rate, $1.188, 
in the Middle Atlantic division; wile the lowest rate, 15 cents, was 
paid in both the public utilities and general contracting industries in 
the South Atlantic division. 
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The highest average rate per hour for any industry, 49.9 ceits. 
appeared in the automobile industry, followed by 48.3 cents in gen! 
contracting, 45.9 cents in electrical machinery, and 45.7 cents in pei ro- 
leum refining; the lowest average rate, 32 cents, appeared in the s:w- 
mill industry. 

The highest average rate in the nine geographic divisions, 48.4 ceits. 
appeared in the East North Central division. The New Engl:iid, 
Middle Atlantic, and Pacific divisions showed average rates of 4 
cents, 46.4 cents, and 47.9 cents, respectively. The lowest average 
rate, 26.8 cents, appeared in the East South Central division. : 

The weighted average entrance rates per hour for all industries 
represented in this study, including general contracting, have been as 
follows: July 1, 1926, 42.8 cents; October 1, 1926, 43.4 cents; Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, 43.2 cents; July 1, 1927, 42.6 cents; January 1, 1928, 43 
cents; July 1, 1928, 44.9 cents; January 1, 1929, 45 cents; July 1, 1929, 
43.7 cents. 

Omitting data for general contracting, which was first included in 
these compilations on July 1, 1926, average entrance rates per hour 
for the periods studied have been: January 1, 1926, 40.2 cents; April 
1, 1926, 40.5 cents; July 1, 1926, 40.9 cents; October 1, 1926, 40.9 
cents; January 1, 1927, 41 cents; July 1, 1927, 40.4 cents; January |, 
1928, 41.1 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.1 cents; January 1, 1929, 43.9 cents; 
July 1, 1929, 42.1 cents. 

The rather notable decrease in the average rate for July 1, 1929, 
as compared with the last two reports, was brought about, not by 
“~ actual decrease in wage rates but by there being, on July 1, 1929, 
only about one-half as many common laborers employed at entrance 
rates, in the automobile industry as on January 1, 1929, or July 
1, 1928. Several of the largest establishments in the industry auto- 
matically increase common labor rates after a specified number of 
months of employment, and as these establishments had been grad- 
ually decreasing their forces since May the number of newly hired 
employees on July 1 was relatively very small. 

The table following shows, for each industry included, the high, 
low, and average common-labor entrance rates per hour on July |, 
1929, in each geographic division and in the United States as a whole: 


HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1929 
[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common labor] 























Geographic division 
Mid- 
United East | West |South] East | West 
ated States | New | dle | North] North} At- |South|South|Moun- | 
jana} j Cen- | Cen- | lan- | Cen-| Cen-| tain’ |<‘! 
| tie a | tal ® | tral 4 | tic 5 | tral §| tral 7 
Automobiles Cents | Cents| Cents| Cents | Cents | Cents| Cents| Cents| Cents | ('8 
REE cnt as ening owdhaubanin on 0b ..... 4B 258. fe eee eS ee Ao. ( 
II i STE DES 66.0 j...... Se . se Y f Geo) Re eG) Se 
MO iiss i cccithe sikishs dealings Wee Le cau Se ee aes ee, ae J 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta: 
PS IN EEE I PERE SIE 18.5 | 40.0 | 35.0] 30.0} 27.0} 20.0 | 185 | 25.0] 38.5 0 
DE iingedinibbbbgh<ctnkyrdigodil 53.0 | 50.0} 52.5] 47.5} 35.0 | 50.0 | 37.0} 37.5] 40.0 U 
Oi vcded dei cccdccntwhecks 37.8 | 45.1 145.9) 385) 34.4 | 27.7 | 26.2) 27.8] 39.2 Q 
Cement: 
Sain dighindcencianainn icin 25.0 |.....-] 35.0] 35.0] 33.0 }-..---| 26.0 | 25.0]..-....| °' 0 
ERE: SEPP REESE: 56.0 |....-. | 45.0] 51.0] 44.0 /...... 40.0 | 28.0 |....--- 
Fe tiiiininccescummntini Woe ccna 42.51 3801 35.7 t..... 31.0 | 27.3 !..----- 
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HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1929—Continued 








Geographic division 

















| —-— - _ -~— --—— —_———_—_ 
ei : 
Industry er ‘haw aie East | West |South| East | West 
Eng-| At- North) North} At- |South/South|Moun-| Pa- 
land!| jan- | CeB- | Cen- | lan- | Cen- | Cen-| tain ® | cific? 
tic2 | al® | tral‘ | tic 5 | tral *| tral’ 
———— — a —|— a 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
and supplies: Cents | Cents| Cents) Cents | Cents | Cents} Cents| Cents| Cents | Cents 
FP  SSLS SS are te spel. eet aL Oe bi Ot. anon Oe b..................t..... 
High cisiied, -| 55.0 | 48.0] 55.0] 53.0] 35.0/45.0|_. ||... _- TO 
A verage._-_---- ....--.---...--| 44.9|1449144.6] 48.4 i 4 2 Ce eee Orie te ali 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts: 
Fo RS SE et ee ee Ee 17.5 | 33.0 | 30.0; 35.0] 33.0] 17.5 | 27.5 |20.0] 30.0) 440 
FIIs fa cere et ea -| 56.0) 50.0 | 55.0) 55.0} 50.0] 43.8 | 40.0 | 31.3 56.0} 56.0 
A verage.......-. thelial din bik 39.8 | 39.6 | 42.0) 43.5 | 40.3 | 27.5 | 32.6]29.5] 405) 514 
Iron and steel: 
Low occas 53.5 ihe. -.-- GRO A OL SRG. 26.0) 36.6100 1 6 L...:. 44.0| 42.5 
te hn dn cb adeweba> os 55.0 | 45.0 | 50.0; 50.0); 40.0] 44.0] 31.0 |______ 49.0 |} 55.0 
A verage_---- Rbosdsicedican things 42.5 | 41.8] 41.8 | 43.6! 36.8] 35.4 | 28.5 |._____ 48.7 | 48.6 
Leather: 
PO a lhe a: SPSS ae ar 25.0 | 45.0 | 33.0 | 31.6 |..._..- y SX Le « 5 eee Seeeeee 43.0 
ti oe el SS oe Sees Sie eee s 54.2 | 54.2 | 50.0) 54.0 |___.._. 40:0 1 OO &.....1...... 54.0 
i SSR 42.2 | 50.0 | 44.2] 43.4 |______.  £ ay Y & CARES AAR 52.6 
Lumber (sawmills): 
FR 8 SR ee ar 17.5 | 30.0 | 30.0] 30.0| 30.0) 17.5 | 17.5} 20.0] 40.0, 32.5 
Pic sel cin lla va IEDM 62.5 | 36.0 | 40.0} 62.5 | 32.5 | 35.0 | 25.0] 27.5] 425) 50.0 
RGR Bhibsen asain scp dcickeini 32.0 | 32.1! 36.9] 34.9! 31.8 | 19.7} 21.6] 242] 41.2! 41.7 
Paper and pulp: 
Fg oe Ss ee ee ee: SOR 20.0 | 33.3 | 35.0] 31.5 | 35.0 | 30.0 | 20.0} 25.0 }.______ 40.0 
i itaatls bh sinned a cigibsdenns 55.0 | 53.0 | 55.0) 55.0) 45.0] 38.3 | 36.5] 32.5 |.______ 51.3 
PY RRS RE tape aE RS Ree 44.0 | 47.4 | 41.6] 444) 39.2 | 86.4 | 27.1 | 25.4 |._____- 43.3 
Petroleum refining: 
Li itben a nckckcucegiiedas  . | eee 45.0] 44.4; 50.0 | 30.0 | 32.5] 25.0] 45.0] 53.0 
FR Bh eck cw eee ble aibes eee T2353 53.0] 56.0) 50.0 | 50.0} 32.5] 51.0] 563] 620 
Riss Blk eins Sb edt waksn een 46.3} 51.4) 50.0) 40.3) 32.5}425)] 51.9! 57.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
FM atl eah ED “es gtt oes 27.5 | 38.0 | 40.0] 40.0| 37.5 | 40.0 |_____- 27.5 | 42.5} 40.0 
He a bait... 24.3. Sy 50.0 | 50.0 | 45.0] 45.0) 45.0 | 40.0 }_____- 42.5} 42.5 | 42.5 
Ph a a RIS Seigler 42.0 | 44.8 | 41.9] 420] 42.1) 40.0].____- 40.9} 42.5) 41.9 
Public utilities 
iis a cee piemideg head 15.0 | 35.0 | 40.0] 32.5; 30.0] 15.0] 25.0] 25.0] 35.0] 33.0 
po ae RRR ape peo! 64.0 | 59.5 | 61.3] 60.0; 40.0) 50.0] 40.0] 50.0] 42.0) 640 
Average.............--.....---..| 42.8 | 45.9 | 45.5] 47.6] 36.0 | 37.3 | 30.3] 33.0] 385) 50.4 
General contracting 1 
oi ©: So ee eee eee eee 15.0 | 40.0 | 30.0} 35.0| 30.0/ 15.0) 20.0) 20.0] 35.0); 43.8 
ek oT a nue be cise oe es 118.8 | 90.0 |118.8} 90.0| 95.0} 60.0} 50.0] 50.0] 62.5 | 100.0 
oh SIRES 5 Se | 48.3 | 53.8 | 54.3] 59.9) 42.2] 28.7) 28.0/34.5] 45.2] 527 
Total: 
et ok kd ld 15.0 | 30.0 | 30.0] 30.0; 27.0} 15.0] 17.5] 20.0] 30.0] 325 
ERE ER Me RE 118.8 | 90.0 {118.8} 90.0] 95.0 | 60.0] 50.0] 51.0] 62.5 | 100.0 
nin aigbbekns adewon 43.7 | 48.0 | 46.4} 48.4) 41.8 | 30.2] 26.8] 35.6] 44.9] 47.9 



































' Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

? New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

‘Tilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

‘Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
ine want District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 

ginia, West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

’ Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

* Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

* California, Oregon, Was mn. 

‘© Includes street railways, gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
'! Ineludes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. _. 


Wage Increases Established by Recent Agreements and Awards 
Maintenance of Way Employees—New York Central Railroad 


TS Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees has secured 
an increase in wage rates on the New York Central Railroad 
through direct negotiations with the management, the increase of all 
employees under jurisdiction of the brotherhood ranging from 1 cent 
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to 5 cents an hour, effective August 1, 1929. All overtime, afte; 8 
hours, will be paid for at the rate of time and one-half, effectiy. 
August 16, 1929. 


Shopmen—Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad 


SHopcraAFt employees on the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
road have secured an increase of 2 cents an hour, effective September 
1, 1929. This establishes a minimum hourly rate of 81 cents for 
mechanics and 56 cents for helpers. 


_ Railroad Signalmen 


SigNaL employees on the Eligin, Joliet & Eastern Railway have 
secured an increase in wage rates through direct negotiation with the 
management. Leading signalmen, leading signal maintainers, and 
certain other classes receive an increase of 7 cents an hour. All 
other workers paid by the hour receive an increase of 5 cents an hour. 
Foremen on monthly rates receive an increase of $10 per month. 

The Grand Trunk Western Railway Co. granted wage increases to 
signal-department employees of 4 cents and 5 cents for all classes on 
the hourly basis and $10 and $15 for those on the monthly basis, 
establishing the following rates, effective July 1, 1929: Foremen, 
$230 per month; leading signalmen, 87 cents an hour; mechanics, 
83 cents an hour; apprentices, 57 cents, 61 cents, and 70 cents an 


hour. 
Street-railway Employees—Toledo, Ohio 


Emp.oyess of the Community Traction Co. of Toledo, Ohio, by an 
agreement retroactive to June 1, 1929, receive the following wage 
increases: 

Trainmen, bus operators, and car-shop employees receive a flat 
increase of 2 cents an hour, making the scale 52 cents an hour for 
beginners in the first three months, 54 cents an hour for the succeeding 
nine months, and 57 cents an hour for all employees with the company 
for more than one year. erators of one-man cars and of busses 
receive 5 cents an hour additional. Watchmen receive $5 per month 
increase. In the garage the working-day is changed from 9 to 8 
hours, and expert mechanics receive an increase of 10 cents an hour. 


Street-railway Employees—Covington, Ky. 


STREET-RAILWAY employees have negotiated a new wage agreement 
with the Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Light & Traction Co. of 
Covington, Ky., effective August 5, 1929. The wage rates of motor- 
men, conductors, and car-house employees are increased 2 cents an 
hour. Motormen and conductors receive 55 cents an hour for the first 
three months, 58 cents for the next nine months, and 60 cents an hour 
thereafter. The new agreement also provides for a guaranty of $100 
a month for extra men, replacing the old guaranty of $90 a month. 


Street-railway Employees—Boston Elevated Railway Co. 


STREET-RAILWAY employees and the Boston Elevated Railway Co. 
have made a new two-year wage and working agreement. Under 
the new agreement wages remain unchanged except for the motormen 
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on the rapid transit lines. Their pay is increased from 78% cents an 
hour to 80 cents an hour. The new agreement also provides for a 10- 
day vacation with pay the first year with an increase of vacation to 
two weeks the second year. Employees absent from work more 
than 28 days the previous year are not entitled to a vacation, but 
absences due to jury and court duties, accidents, or extended sickness 
are not included in the 28 days. 





—t. —— 
=> ooo 


Working Hours of the Housewife 


N SPITE of the widespread introduction of labor-saving devices 
I into the home and the growing use of ready-made products, the 
average housewife still has a very long working-day. With the help 
of the extension and research staffs of several colleges, the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
induced more than 2,000 housewives to keep careful daily records of 
how they spent their time for seven days of a typical week. Most of 
the records came from farm and village women in middle-class homes, 
although club women in towns and cities were also represented. 
Preliminary figures from the data obtained in this survey have been 
published in the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1928 (p. 620), issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, and in an article by Hildegarde Kneeland 
in the graphic number of The Survey (New York) for June 1, 1929, 
entitled ‘‘Is the Modern Housewife a Lady of Leisure?” The in- 
formation presented below is taken from the latter source, since it 
presents more complete figures. 

Five-sixths of the women included in the survey spent over 42 hours 
a week in their home making, more than half spent over 48 hours, and 
one-third over 56 hours, the combined average being slightly over 51 
hours a week. The average time spent in all work by 950 farm women 
was over 62 hours a week, their duties including care of poultry and 
milk, gardening, and other farm work in addition to the actual house- 
a 

he writer of the article considers that the most surprising findings 
were those relating to the city women. The average time spent in 
home making by the women in cities of from 2,500 to 50,000 popula- 
tion was 51 hours a week and in cities of 50,000 and upward, a little 
over 48 hours, in spite of the fact that the average city household (4.1 
persons) was smaller than the rural (4.4 persons), and that the city 
housewife had more help. Only 10 per cent of the women in large cities 
spent less than 35 hours a week in their home making. The city house- 
wives devoted somewhat more time to caring for their children and to 
purchasing and less to cooking and dishwashing than the rural house- 
wives. The smaller amount of time spent in the kitchen is said to 
have been due mainly to the large number of meals eaten away from 
home by members of the city families. The figures for the other 
routine tasks were almost identical, averaging about 7% hours per 
week for cleaning, 5% for laundering, 1% for mending, and 4% for sew- 
ing. For all women covered in the survey the time devoted to pur- 
chasing, planning, and other management averaged only 2% hours per 
week, and only 4% hours were given to caring for members of the 
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family—dressing and bathing the children, teaching, supervising, ;.;,, 
other direct care. 

One-sixth of the housewives received no help in their work, eit),o; 
from paid workers or from members of the family, and those who «i 
have assistance averaged only 10 hours of help a week. The wrii 
points out that ‘‘much of the gain which the industrial revolution |). 
so far brought has gone into reducing the work of the household t. g 
1-worker job,” aad that although it is popularly supposed to hive 
transformed the household drudge into a lady of leisure, ‘‘we appex 
to have overestimated the speed at which the transformation has bern 
taking place.” 





_* _— 
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Collection of Wage Claims in Nevada, 1927 and 1928 


URING the biennium 1927 and 1928 the office of the Nevada 
Commissioner of Labor, with the assistance of the district attor- 
ney’s office, collected approximately $22,000 in wages owed to workers 
which they would have entirely lost if it had not been for the State's 
intervention. This statement and the following statistics concern- 
ing the collection of these claims for 1927 and 1928 are taken from thie 
biennial report of the commissioner of labor covering that period: 
Number 

n,n ns hes nine dahielo beh one 

Cases completed: 

Rees ener mente 22 0S ee ie OS ae ee 
aeennen Gy CNG G Uc Fb eos. cic ddc di eh i 


Settied by attorney, court action._.............--.....---.-4.----- 
Se nT I iri 55k oe Suan cite nalh nis egedombiiniben-- 15 


Financial summary 
Total collected— 





Dy Geeeneny, court uations 6.26 Ae Bes? el at eis: $5, 695. 21 
ay CeeneeRis, 6s. cok. ~ KR  e i Sdlihin « Winks: Bb dck 15, 743. 65 
Total net returns to claimants____..____...__...-...-.---- 21, 438. 86 
Cae Ul Seno. ee ee a ae GI Se Not any. 
Reasons for cases being dropped Nun 
ore 


I I 6 re Dilan aia hie te a abate ake ae 
Paar oe e, . CAA Por use Oise, Ulu doe eee hee. - 
am, a UI 50 02 sk Jes To el. td tee J iets oe. - 
No legal claim (admitted by claimant) ___._..._..-_.-...--------------- 
I a Sek hn Goce Secmalnieie~ - 
eens ener Cy MUI ee ee cle Soe oe 
Rarees OF Coneeerer Wa a OA hee sc ce. - - 
Silence on part of aie etait Gine CeO oii cies incensed. --.-- 
ROORy GE GTN OD. BONE fk oes ce rated ethic od when nnd ayn omnes -- 





Hours and Earnings in the Silk Industry in Pennsylvania 


A INVESTIGATION of the working hours and earnings |‘ 
nearly 17,000 men and women employed in 62 silk plants |: 
Pennsylvania has been made by the bureau of women and childr«': 
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of the State department of labor and industry.' The study cov- 
ered over one-fourth of the silk workers and 15 per cent of the silk 
plants of the State, both large and small establishments being repre- 
sented. Since 1910, the report states, the number of wage earners 
in the silk industry in Pennsylvania has practically doubled, more 
than twice as many persons being employed as in any other State, 
and the value of the product has tripled. 

The silk industry of Pennsylvania is concentrated in the eastern 
half of the State. For the purpose of the study this section was 
divided into six geographical districts or city areas, including Easton, 
Philadelphia, Seranton, Sunbury, Wilkes-Barre, and York. All 
plants where weaving was done were classed as weaving plants even 
though throwing operations were included. The establishments 
classed as throwing plants, therefore, were those in which only throw- 
ing was done. Of the 62 plants covered, 41 were listed as weaving 
and 21 as throwing plants. The pay period chosen for study was the 
week ending nearest to February 15, 1928, which was representative 
of the industry in the busy season, when wages and employment were 
around the peak point of the year. The data on weekly hours and 
earnings were copied directly from the plant pay rolls by represent- 
atives of the bureau of women and children, but information on 
scheduled plant hours, lunch periods, and work shifts was obtained 
from questioning the employers or their representatives. 

A large proportion of the plants were operating more than one daily 
work shift. Only 12 plants worked one shift, 45 worked two shifts, 
and 5 worked three shifts. The typical schedule of the day shift was 
the 50-hour week, but the hours for night shifts frequently exceeded 54. 
Only men were employed on the night shifts. The scheduled hours 
of the middle shift, which usually started in the afternoon and ended 
before midnight, were less than 48 in all but one establishment. 
Practically no difference was found in the scheduled hours in weaving 
and throwing plants and there was seldom any variation in the hours 
scheduled for men and women on the same shift. 

In all but two plants Saturday was a short workday, five hours 
being the schedule in 50 of the 62 plants and less than five hours in 
9 plants, while 1 plant had no scheduled hours for Saturday. 

The scheduled lunch period on the day shift in 35 plants, or more 
than half of those studied, was 45 minutes; in 22 plants, 1 hour; in 
3 plants, between 45 minutes and 1 hour; and in 1 plant, 30 minutes. 
In the remaining plant there was no scheduled lunch period. No 
lunch period was scheduled for employees on the middle shift. Lunch 
periods for men on the night shift varied from 30 minutes to 1 hour in 
34 plants, the time allowed in the other plants not being given in 
the report. 


Hours of Work 


Ir was found that approximately three-fourths of the employees 
had a scheduled work week of 50 hours, but only 19 per cent of the 
men and 28 per cent of the women worked 50 hours. Eight per cent 
of the women had a scheduled work week of 54 hours, the maximum 
permitted by law, and the schedule of 15 per cent of the men exceeded 





1 Pe Ivania. Department of Labor and Industry. Special Bulletin No. 29: Hours and Earnings of 
Men and Women in the Silk Industry, prepared by bureau of women and children, Harrisburg, 1929. 
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54. The women with scheduled hours under 44 were those emplo\ od 
on the short-time middle shift.  f 

The actual hours worked by men were more than for the women 
81 per cent of the men as compared with 61 per cent of the women 
working more than 48 hours. Forty-one per cent of the men worked 
more than 54 hours and nearly one-fourth worked 60 hours or more. 
Nearly one-fourth of the women worked less than 44 hours. 

Table 1 shows the number and per cent of men and women having 
each specified number of scheduled and of actual working hours per 
week. The proportion of employees whose hours were recorded was 
in all cases, with the exception of male weavers, not less than two- 
thirds of the entire group. Actual hours of work were recorded for 
only 48 per cent of the male weavers. The report states that “‘it can 
be presumed that it was the pieceworkers whose work hours were 
least likely to be indicated on the pay roll.” 


TABLE 1.—SCHEDULED AND ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS OF WORKERS IN THE PENN. 
SYLVANIA SILK INDUSTRY 








Scheduled weekly hours Actual weekly hours 
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Pes nk <.| 6,268| 1000] 9,949| 1000| 4,756| 100.0| 8170| 10.0 
No record of hours___________ UDR ott eCehey FF pete Se Set 5 


SE Ricisle alia 1,779 | 





The tendency seemed to be for men to be employed more and 
women less than their schedules. Only one-third of all the employees 
worked the regular hours of their shifts. The women averaged a 
higher proportion of full-time work than the men. Nearly one-half 
of the men worked overtime, or more than their scheduled hours, 
and over one-third of the women worked undertime. One-fifth of the 
men whose hours were reported worked eight hours or more beyond 
their regular schedule and practically one-fifth of the women lost eight 
hours or more. However, one-fourth of the men also worked under- 
time. The report states that “the high proportion of undertime 
work at a period of extreme activity in the industry must be con- 
sidered one of the outstanding findings of this study.” Although 
some departments were rushed with work and in others work wis 
slack, there was no department which did not have an appreciable 
amount of both undertime and overtime employment. 

Table 2 shows the number and per cent of men and women working 
full-time, overtime, and undertime, without regard to occupation or 
department. 
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TinLE 2—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN WORKING FULL TIME, 
OVERTIME, AND UNDERTIME IN THE PENNSYLVANIA SILK INDUSTRY 
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Earnings 

In THE silk industry a 2-week pay period is customary and 50 of the 
62 plants paid on this basis. Only seven had a weekly pay day. In 
five the pay period was semimonthly. Neither the l-week nor the 
2-week pay period was typical of any one geographical district of the 
State, although the five plants paying semimonthly were all located 
in the Scranton area. 

The median weekly earnings of all workers combined were $26.93 
for men and $16.29 for women. The difference of over $10 in the 
earnings of men and women, the report states, is explained only in 
part by the amount of overtime worked by the men and the under- 
time worked by the women, since the median earnings of men and 
women working full time in the same occupational group showed a 
difference ranging from $3.18 in the throwing department of throwing 
panes to $12.51 in the entering and twisting department of weaving 
plants. 

Table 3 shows the range in the weekly earnings of men and women. 


TABLE 3.—WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE SILK INDUSTRY OF 
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Median weekly earnings in the different occupations are give 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN AND OF WOMEN IN THE SILK 
DUSTRY OF PENNSYLVANIA, BY OCCUPATION 






























































Men Women 
: Full-time ee ee Full-tin, 

Occupational classification All workers workers All workers worke: 

 |Median| ._ |Median| .,.__ |Medianl | m. 

a | earn- — | earn- —— earn- 2 | e 

| ine ings ings 
Weaving plants: 
Winding 20 DRESS CO Ree 2 2 ee oe 8; () Ra i 1, 357 | $13. 76 208 $16, 28 
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| EE eS 1,846 | 33. 54 | 432 | 34.94] 3,231 | 23.44] 1,392| 25.83 
Picking_______- PLES i Se 48 | 30.25 | 4 (4) 307 14. 24 84 | 2] 
Dyeing and finishing____________- 886 | 26.45 | 99 | 27.89 84/ 11.7 3 | 
Miscellaneous ?. --___....-.-.----| 1,660 | 29.63 | 403 25. 31 465 14.74 169 5 
Total, weaving plants__.______- |_ 5,059 | 29.66 | 1,088 | 28.98} 7,376 | 18.30] 2497)» 2) 
Throwing plants: } - 
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Grand total..............--.--. 6, 268 | 26. 93" | 1, 204° | 26. 44 | 9, 949 | 16. 29 | 3, 063 1. 7 
1 Median not ianiabed whiiie number is less than 15. 

2 Covers all nonproductive operations such as shipping, packing, cleaning, and repairing, including 


loom fixing. 


The median earnings of men who worked overtime were only $2.48 
higher than those of men working the regular full-time hours, «i- 
though, as mentioned in the discussion of hours, one-fifth of them 
worked eight hours or more of overtime. In the case of the women, 
those working overtime had median earnings $3.25 lower than tle 
median earnings of women working their regular scheduled hours. 
This is explained in part by the comparatively small proportion of 
overtime worked by women in the wéaving and warping depart- 
ments, where women’s earnings were highest. Since the proportion 
of women working under time (41 per cent) was larger than the pro- 
portion working full time (37.5 per cent), the median earnings of 
the undertime group, $12.39, are considered more representative of 
the women’s earnings than ‘the $19.74 earned by those employed 
full time. The median earnings of the 1,294 men working full tine 
were $26.44; of the 2,297 working overtime, $28.92; and of the 1,165 
working undertime, $18.38. It will be noted that undertime had « 
more marked effect on median earnings than overtime. 

In individual plants the median earnings of men in weaving plant- 
ranged from $16.20 to $54.50, and of women from $10.13 to $25.5): 
in throwing plants the range for men was from $10.50 to $25.°", 
and for women from $3.41 to $26.44. No correlation was fou’ 
between the number of employees in the plants and the medi.) 
weekly earnings. The report points out that the type of operati 
carried on in the plant rather than the size of the establishme i‘ 
‘“‘was probably the deciding factor in the range of the individ. «: 
plant median earnings.’ 
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(omparing the earnings in the different geographical districts, the 
hichest for both men and women ($31.69 and $19.56, respectively) in 
weaving plants were found in the Easton area, and in throwing plants 
in the Wilkes-Barre area for men ($24.95), and in the Philadelphia 
area for women ($23.99). The lowest median earnings for men in 
weaving plants were those in the Scranton area ($25.21) and for 
women in the York area ($14.91); mm throwing plants, the lowest 
earnings for both men and women ($15.93 and $10.39, respectively) 
occurred in the Sunbury area. 


Hours and Earnings of Children 


Data on the hours of work and earnings of children under 16 years 
of age were secured and tabulated separately but were not included in 
the body of the printed report. They were employed more generally 
in throwing than in weaving plants, and for the most part in unskilled 
occupations. . Although only 4 per cent of all the workers included in 
the study were under 16 years of age, in the Philadelphia area 10 per 
cent of the workers were under 16 and in the Wilkes-Barre area 8 
percent. The Sunbury district had the lowest proportion of ——_ 
children—less than 1 per cent. Three-fourths of the children worked 
less than 48 hours per week, including 8 hours spent in continua- 
tion school. The median weekly earnings for all children were 
$6.54; of those in throwing plants, $7.68; and of those in weaving 
plants, $6.14. 





- 
— — 


Wage Reduction in English Cotton-Textile Industry ' 


OR some time past the English cotton-textile industry has 

declared itself to be in difficulties, expecially the section spinning 
American cotton. In 1928 a proposition was made to reduce wages 
materially and to stop the mills if the operatives refused to accept the 
cut, but when the matter was put to the vote it failed to receive the 
support of the four-fifths of the employers necessary for its adoption. 
This summer the matter was brought up again and met with more 
support. The Ministry of Frees 
August, 1929, thus states the reduction proposed: 


Since the last general adjustment of wage rates in November, 1922, the standard 
lists of wages have been subject to an addition, generally, of 95 per cent. This 
addition was continued by an agreement of June 5, 1923, which was terminable by 
one month’s notice from either side. On June 21, 1929, the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations decided upon a reduction ef 25 per cent on the 
standard piece price list rates of wages (i. e., from 95 to 70 per cent in the case of 
operatives hitherto receiving 95 per cent on standard lists, equivalent to a re- 
duction of 12.82 per cent on current wages), the reduced rates to be paid for the 
first time on the pay day in the week ending August 3; proportionate decreases 
were to be made in the case of those workpeople who are not paid on the basis 
of a standard piece price list. The Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion also decided on the same day to make an application for a like reduction. 
Notices to terminate the existing agreement were accordingly tendered forthwith 
- o operatives’ organizations, together with invitations to meet the employers 
or discussion. : 


The discussions proved futile. The employers insisted that the 


condition of the industry demanded a reduction of wages, and the 
employees maintained that that condition was far too serious to be 





' The data on which this article is based are from Ministry of Labor Gazette, August, 1929; and Manchester 
Guardian, issues of Aug. 16 and 23, 1929. 
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remedied by a wage cut. The latter held that what was needed \. as 
a thorough reorganization, and a wage reduction, while an immens:|y 
serious thing to workers receiving as little as they had earned fo, 9 
long while, would have so little effect upon cost of production as to be 
practically useless. The Ministry of Labor strove to bring the two 
sides together, but both were resolute, and on July 29 the stoppave 
began. It was estimated that about 350,000 workers were involved. 

The stoppage had two very serious aspects. Industry in general in 
England was in no condition to bear such an addition to the ranks of 
the unemployed, and the textile industry, in particular, was in no 
condition to risk the loss of its export trade to foreign competitors, 
The Ministry of Labor made earnest and persistent efforts to bring 
about a settlement, and the Prime Minister held a conference with 
representatives of the employers’ organizations. By August 15 
terms for ending the stoppage were accepted by both sides. A board 
of arbitration was to be formed, consisting of two members named by 
the employers and two by the employees, with an independent chair- 
man chosen by these four, which should pass upon the question of 
whether the employers’ claim for a reduction of wages should be 
sustained, and if so,to whatextent. Should the others fail to agree, the 
chairman should have full power to act as umpire. Both employers 
and employees pledged themselves to abide by the decision, and pending 
the result of the arbitration the mills were to reopen on August 19 at 
the old rate of wages, which should continue until an award was made. 

Work was accordingly resumed at once, the board, consisting of 
Sir Arthur Balfour and Sir Archibald Ross, nominated by the em- 
ployers, and Mr. C. T. Cramp, secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, and A. G. Walkden, secretary of the Railway Clerks 
Association, nominated by the employees, with Justice Rigby Smith as 
chairman, held its first meeting on August 21 and published its award 
on the evening of August 22. The decision which was in the nature 
of a compromise, is thus summarized by the Manchester Guardian: 

Stated briefly, the decision is: That the employers have made out a case for a 
reduction of wages; that the reduction shall be 12% per cent on the standard 
piece price list rates of wages (as against 25 per cent demanded by the employers), 
which is equivalent to a reduction of 6.41 per cent on current wages (as against 
12.82 per cent demanded by the employers); and an equivalent reduction in the 
wages of all operatives who are not paid by piece price lists. 

In giving this decision the board emphasized that this reduction 
was proposed only as a partial relief to the industry while more far- 
reaching measures were devised. 

During the course of the case the evidence disclosed that the cotton industry 
in Lancashire was in a very depressed condition, and our attention was called to 
many factors which contributed to its present deplorable state, and it was con- 
tended on behalf of the employees that no reduction in wages should be mace 
until the cotton industry had in other respects put its house in order. * * * 

The board have listened with interest to the arguments of both parties spreading 
over a wide field, and is not at all convinced that a reduction in wages is the o1ly 
remedy for the present state of affairs, but it is convinced that something must 
immediately be done to alleviate the present position, and as an immediate easc- 
ment it is unanimously of opinion that some reduction in the rate of wages should 
be made. 

The board also gave it as its opinion that the committee whose 
appointment is noted elsewhere in this issue of the Labor Review 
should deal with the whole question of the reorganization of the cotton 
industry at the earliest possible moment. 
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Arbitration Award to Telegraphers on New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad 


BOARD of arbitration acting in the dispute between the New 
A York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. and its employees in 
the telegraph, station, and tower service, on May 15, 1929, made an 
award increasing the rate of pay of the employees the equivalent of 
3% cents per hour per position.’ 

A dispute arose as to the distribution of the award as between the 
three lines or districts comprising the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad. On July 16, 1929, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
requested the United States Board of Mediation to reconvene the 
board for the purpose of interpreting its award of May 15, 1929. 

On August 14, 1929, the reconvened board made the following sup- 
plementary award: 


The board of arbitration having been reconvened and having been specifically 
requested by both parties of the arbitration proceedings to determine the distri- 
bution of the equivalent of 344 cents per hour per position as specified in its award 
of May 15, 1929, we, the undersigned, being a majority of the members of said 
reconvened board of arbitration, in pursuance of such request and the authority 
conferred upon us by both parties of the agreement to arbitrate, do, without 
predjudice, and in accordance with the subject matter considered in our original 
deliberations, further reaffirm that the distribution of the equivalent of 3% cents 
per hour per position specified in the original award shall not be applied flat, and 
in order to more nearly equalize the inequalities and differentials existing between 
the three lines, adjudge that the equivalent of 2% cents per hour per position shall 
be applied by the management and committee to the adjustment of the rates of 
pay of the employees of the Nickel Plate line or district, 44% cents per hour per 
position to the adjustment of the rates of pay of the employees of the Lake Erie 
and Western line or district, and 444 cents per hour per position to the adjustment 
of the rates of pay on the Clover Leaf line or district, and in such manner as may 
be determined between the management and committee as will establish just and 
equitable rates for such positions as are (or were at the time that the award 
became effective) in existence on the three lines or districts comprising the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 


B. C. Lewis, arbitrator for the employees, dissented. 





! Labor Review, July, 1929, p. 158. 
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Precedents in Stabilizing Employment by Expansion of Public 
Works 


ENATOR JONES reintroduced his bill “‘to create a prosperity re- 
serve and to stabilize industry and employment by the expansion 
of public works during periods of unemployment and industrial de) res- 
sion,’ on April 23, 1929 (S. 626, 71st Cong., 1st sess.). This bill is 
similar to S. 2475, on which hearings were held before the Commitee 
on Commerce of the United States Senate, April 1, 1928, and which 
was reported favorably to the Senate on April 18, 1928.1 That this 
bill is not without precedent is shown by the State legislation out- 
lined below. The first legislative action along this line was taken in 
Idaho and New Jersey in 1915. Since that time four other States 
(Pennsylvania, California, Louisiana, and Wisconsin) have passed 
measures designed to afford some means.¢f:employment in ‘hard 
times.” ¥ che 

Idaho.—The Idaho act (Acts of 1915, ch, 27) authorized the board 
of county commissioners to provide “emergency employment’’ for 
unemployed United States citizens who had. resided in the State unin- 
terruptedly for six months and in the county for 90 days, and who 
did not possess property of a total value of more than $1,000. The 
emergency employment was to consist of work on the public highw ays 
“‘or such other work as they [the county commissioners] may deter- 
mine.’’ Provision of such work to any one applicant was limited to 
a period of 60 days in any fiscal year. Although the act provided 
that the expenses incurred for work performed under the act should be 
met by the county treasurer out of the current county funds, it also 
provided that 50 per cent of the amount so disburse should be de- 
ducted by the State from the taxes levied by it upon the county. 
This latter clause resulted in the act’s being held unconstitutional in 
1916, on the ground that it diverted State funds for expenditure by 
the county in violation of the State constitution, which provided 
that such money could be paid out only on specific appropriation by 
the legislature. (Epperson r. Howell (1916), 28 Idaho, 338, 154 Pac. 
621.) 

New Jersey —The New Jersey act (Acts of 1915, ch. 43) applies 
in cases where a city or municipality has set up an unemployment 
relief committee. In such cases the common council or body in 
charge of the various departments employing unskilled labor is 
authorized to hire such unskilled labor from ‘‘the needy poor” 0! 
the municipality. The rate of payment to such employees must be 
submitted to the State civil service commission for its approval. 

Pennsylvania.—In 1917 the Pennsylvania Legislature passed «0 
act (No. 411) “‘to provide increased opportunities for employm:' 





1 See Senate Report No. 836, 70th Cong. 
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in useful public works * * * during periods of extraordinary 
unemployment caused by industrial depression.’’ For this purpose 
an “emergency public works fund” was established. The measure 
provided for an emergency pew works commission, composed of 
the governor, State auditor, State treasurer, and State commissioner 
of labor and industry, to administer the act. 

The procedure under the act was to be as follows: 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the said commission to proceed forthwith to 
ascertain and secure from the various departments, bureaus, boards, and com- 
missions of this Commonwealth tentative plans for such extension of the public 
works of the State as shall be best adapted to supply increased opportunities for 
advantageous public labor during such periods of temporary unemployment; 
together with estimates of the amount, character, and duration of said employ- 
ment, the number of employees who could be profitably used therein, together 
with rates of wages and such other information as the commission shall deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the industrial board of the department of labor 
and industry, in cooperation with the various bureaus of the said department, 
to keep constantly advised of industrial conditions throughout the Common- 
wealth as affecting the employment of labor; and whenever it shall be represented 
to the said board by the governor of the State, or the said board shall otherwise 
have reason to believe, that a period of extraordinary unemployment caused by 
industrial depression exists in the Commonwealth, it shall be the duty of the 
said board to immediately hold an inquiry into the facts relating thereto, and 
to find and report to the governor of the Commonwealth whether, in fact, such 
condition does exist. 

Sec. 5. In the event that the industrial board shall report to the governor 
that a period of extfaor’* ~*~ unemployment caused by industrial depression 
does in fact exist within tuis Commonwealth, the said commission is hereby 
authorized to make such disposition and distribution of the said emergency 
public works fund, among the said several departments, bureaus, boards, and 
commissions of the Commonwealth, for such extension of the public works of 
the Commonwealth under the charge or direction thereof, including the purchase 
of materials and supplies necessary therefor, as shall, in the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the said commission, be best adapted to advance the public interest 
by providing the maximum of public employment, in relief of the existing 
conditions of extraordinary unemployment, consistent with the most useful, 
permanent, and economical extension of the works aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the commissioner of labor and industry, immedi- 
ately upon the publication, under this act, of a finding that a period of extra- 
ordinary unemployment due to industrial depression exists throughout this 
Commonwealth, to cause to be prepared by the appropriate bureaus of his 
department approved lists of applicants for public employment, and to secure 
from such applicants, or otherwise, full information as to their industrial quali- 
fications, and to submit the same to the emergency public works commission 
for transmission to such departments, bureaus, boards, and commissions as 
shall avail themselves of the provisions of this act: And it is further provided, 
That no person shall be given employment in the works contemplated by this 
act who shall not be a citizen of the United States, and shall not have been a 
resident of the State of Pennsylvania for a period of six months prior to his or 
her application for said employment: Provided further, That this section shall 
not apply to such additional employees as shall, in the judgment of the head 
of said Mamient. bureau, board or commission, be necessary to prepare the 
necessary plans for the said extensions, and to provide the materials and 
equipment therefor, or to supervise the conduct thereof. 


The bill as passed by the legislature provided a sum of $50,000 to 
constitute the emergency fund, but this was cut to $40,000 by the 
governor, because of ‘‘insufficient State revenue.”’ . 

This law was repealed in 1923 by Act No. 274, which provided for 
the reorganization of the executive departments of the State and 
which, by section 1710, gave the department of labor and industry 
the power to bring together employers and jobless employees, to 
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establish employment exchanges, and to supervise all public and }))j- 
vate employment agencies, “‘ to report on the extent of unemployment. 
the remedy therefor, and the means for the prevention thereof,” . 4 
to aid in the ‘‘intelligent distribution of labor.” 

California.—In 1921 the California Legislature enacted a meas\ire 
(ch. 246) almost identical with the 1917 Pennsylvania act. In ‘he 
California law, however, the State bureau of labor statistics is naj). 
as the fact-finding body and the State board of control given {he 
administration of the act. As to the persons to be given employ- 
ment under the act, the measure provides that preference shal! be 
given first to citizens of the State, then to citizens of other States. 
and finally, to aliens. 

Lowisiana.—A special act (No. 15) for the purpose of relieving the 
unemployment then existing by expanding public works was passed 
by the legislature of Louisiana in the extra session of 1921. This 
act directed the State authorities to ‘‘ proceed at the earliest possible 
date with all contemplated public work and improvements.”’ 

Wisconsin.—An act practically identical with the California me.s- 
ure of 1921 was enacted in Wisconsin in 1923 (ch. 76). The State 
industrial commission was named as the fact-finding body under the 
act. 


Jones bill—The Jones bill provides as follows: 


The following sums are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the purposes 
hereinafter specified, in addition to the amounts normally and usually appro- 
priated for such purposes: 

(1) For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘An act to prov ice 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural jst 
roads, and for other purposes,’’ approved July 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, $75,000,000; 

(2) For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor wo: ks, 
and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore or hereafter authorize: as 
may be most desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation, $50,000 ,()()(); 

(3) For prosecuting work of flood control in accordance with the provisivons 
of the flood control acts, approved March 1, 1917, and March 4, 1923, 
$10,400,000; 

(4) For carrying into effect the provisions of the public buildings act, approved 
May 25, 1926, in respect of public buildings outside of the District of Colum |via, 
$15,000,000. 

Sec. 2. No appropriation shall be made pursuant to the authorization con- 
tained in this act until such time as the President finds and communicates to 
the Congress that the volume, based upon value, of contracts awarded for cvn- 
struction work in the United States, has fallen 20 per cent for a 3-month period 
below the average of the corresponding 3-month periods of 1927 and 1928, the 
preceding three years. 





Absorption of Discharged Men’s Clothing Cutters into Other 
Trades 


N AN article printed in the August, 1929, issue of The Journal 
' XL of Political Economy entitled, ‘ ational Readjustment of |) -- 

placed Skilled Workmen,” by Robert 5 Myers of Grinnell Colleze, 
the iabor history of a group of 370 cutters in the men’s clothing 
trades of Chicago is traced subsequent to their dismissal or volunta!y 
retirement from their regular employment. 
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Mr. Myers points out that demand for low-priced clothing after 
the depression of 1921 led to revolutionary changes in Chicago cloth- 
ing manufacture. Firms that had formerly cut one or two suits 
at a time cut the lower-grade product as many as 20 at a time, and 
fewer cutters were therefore necessary. By 1925, employed cutters 
in the Chicago market were working on an average of 30 to 35 hours 
a week under the plan of equal distribution of work provided by the 
collective agreement. Other cutters were wholly unemployed, having 
been dropped when shops were liquidated or left the local market. 


Cutters Covered by Study 


Tue study under review covered the employment history of two 
classes of cutters: (1) Those who lost their jobs through shutdowns 
in shops where they had been employed; and (2) those who were 
dismissed from or voluntarily left the firm of Hart Schaffner & Marx 
under a plan whereby each man dismissed received $500 and thereby 
gave up the right to his job. Those in the first class had the alterna- 
tive of remaining in the trade and taking such temporary work as 
became available during busy seasons, or of leaving clothing manu- 
facture for other work. 

The workers in the Hart Schaffner & Marx shops were, under the 
collective agreement, entitled to share equally in the employment 
available. By 1926, howev er, the cutters in this firm were losing one 
day in every three; ‘the union therefore agreed to the dismissal of a 
number of cutters on condition that each man losing his job be paid 
$500. This payment, known as a dismissal wage, was made to 236 
cutters, some of whom were designated for dismissal by the com- 
pany while the others volunteered to go. About one-fifth of the cost 
incurred was borne by the unemployment insurance fund, and the 
balance by the firm. The amount of the dismissal wage was not 
expected to measure accurately the value of the job. 


Trades Entered 


THe present study undertakes to find out (1) What trades these 
ex-cutters are engaged in, with supplementary information as to 
how many trades they have worked in since leaving cutting, and the 
amount of time lost; (2) whether the cutters who received the dis- 
missal wage are better off than those who did not; and (3) whether 
men of any particular age found work with ereater ease than those 
in other age groups. 

Of the 370 cutters for whom a work history was obtained, 217 
were ex-cutters from the Hart Schaffner & Marx shops and 153 
were from other sho The record for the early summer of 1928, 
when all the men had b been out of their trade for at least a year and a 


cutting and 42, or 11.4 per cent, were not employed at all. The 
complete occupational distribution is shown in the table following. 
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TaBLe 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EX-CUTTERS ENGAGED IN SPEC} 
OCCUPATIONS IN EARLY SUMMER OF 1928 
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lok OS , r 
Occupation —, cent ell Occupation Nun 
total {| ber 
Bartenders and bootleggers__________- ' §| 1.3 || Skilled workmen: 
Caretakers, janitors, messengers, etc_- 15; 4.0 | ES or eee eee | 
=— aE eae ae 2 he 3 Q 
Cutters: Carpenters _____-_- amen Rig TS YY “46 { 
Men’s clothing— OT Ee ae aa ] 2 
Chicago, regular work, union_ 16 4.3 || Embroidery designers. __....._.__! 
Chicago, regular work, non- ares. abi dieigia 
[| ESA: igi DY he 7). Bee Glaziers - ARES A Cea 
Chicago, te mporary ae 2 | 6&.5 aca IT 
Chieago, job permanence un- Painters and paper hangers_______| 6 
SEI TS 2 ie ‘Mage 9; 247 EE OUT ae 
ff ELE See 9; 2.4 Printers and bookbinders_ -__--- a 2 
pe REE AIRS OTe 14}; 38 | — 
|—— | oa SEIS aS a anes Ce 24 
TARE Sr ae Ft ae 75 | 20.3 | — 
—=-=—= | Tailors and cleaners-_-_-..-.........-.-- 17 
Drivers, truckers, ete_........_______- 39 | 10.5 | — 
Factory and industrial workers_______ 17 | 4.6 | Not employed: 
a. MESES ete i ine OE 3 MEE De 1 3 Meee aS a lol Se, sich 8 
Ns tht te bina ehin dint bo~thinddad 1 | 3 | CC ae hoes Noes ee ; 
Grocers, confectioners, ete ___.---._-~- 26 | 7.0 Il, unemployable ____. a 3 
Laborers - Mi ccndtha wien ae STE aa 8; 22) U nemployed, seeking work_____ 26 
Ee a a RS a ere ees 1 | 3 — 
Office workers and executives. _- ee 6; 16 EE EEE, ae Sintenae 42 
IE aT RT AS ae Fe salet 10 27 = 
i 7 1.9 | ES el 370 
Real! estate and insurance agents_-_-_. 22 5.9 | 
Salesmen, not elsewhere classified: 
0 EGET SSE Soe eae ses 10 2.7 | 
Salaried or Owning -_-_--.........._. 29 7.9 | 
Manner of payment unknown___-. 15 4.0 
i ict hs cet titertiettanhnidngitiien | 54 14. 

















The following statement covering 241 cutters shows that they hive 
worked in from one to six trades since leaving their earlier emp|vy- 
ment: 





P Number Per cent 

Cn ai oc CRE kid dead aichiile deh xen CEG i ee 129 53. 5 
Kg EN Senedak UR eee eee ge ae 53 21.9 
a ee 29 12. 0 
TN INET SSIES i rr RCE IS Ser Reece oes Pe PY ee 22 9, 2 
Pe CE ath ds ia. wade ot on Lalksdndeee oere 6 2. 5 
PS Ria ae ae oe RS ee 2 See 2 9 

= LE a, Sa aa CREE IE Ae TL Ne ae F. Se Ce 241 100. 0 


Of 276 cutters, 84 (30.4 per cent) reported earnings above ‘he 
earlier level; 128 (46. 4 per cent) reported earnings below that lev: 
and 64 (23. 2 per cent) the same earnings. Sixty-three cutters 0! « 
total of 328 stated that they owned their business. Among 27? 
cutters a majority, or 166, wished to return to cutting while 106 «id 


not. “ 
Time Loss 


THE amount of time lost between dismissal from jobs and find: :¢ 
new work by 240 cutters appears in Table 2 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EX-CUTTERS UNEMPLOYED SPECIFIED 
TIME BETWEEN LEAVING CUTTING AND SECURING OTHER REGULAR EMPLOY- 
MENT 








/Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
Months lost of cutters! of total Months lost of cutters! of total 


5 rr 




















No timed MDE. bnxdeccetece<s+-- 69 | Fae I iting aes aeatonel 7 2.9 
| pobtRsiaektadesesusseones.) 27 “2 | SRR ar emeiein 4 1.7 
@ MONTHS. ..cccscsccencccceene 27 Shee ED, cn ncncsdhnenranacns 1 -4 
3 months stosecseetecasooecoves 18 7.5 | ESERIES cyte A Sane 1 4 
4 months.....--.------------- | il Sok 0. . eae 12 5.0 
Smnnth: cksdudenapadecoenss 9 3.7 || More than 12 months___-____- 31 12.9 
§ MOMTNEs sass sede cn csce~ n-ne 11 4.6 

fh ee ee ae 12 5.0 RR IND cn anes 240 100.0 

} 
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Relative Financial Position of the Two Classes of Cutters 


PRACTICALLY the same percentage of cutters (or 25 per cent) from 
the Hart Schaffner & Marx shops who received the dismissal wage and 
of cutters from other shops returned to the cutting trade. The 
‘ distribution of the two groups among other trades is also similar. 
The investigator states that ‘‘the other available criteria for com- 
parison Offer some, but little, evidence that the paid-off men were 
prospering more than the others.” For instance, a smaller proportion 
of the paid-off men than of those who were not paid off had worked 
in only one trade, but fewer paid-off men worked in three trades or 
more.” Again the paid-off men lost an average of only 5 months 
between jobs as compared with 5.8 months for the others, and this 
in spite of the fact that some men admitted taking a vacation on their 
dismissal wage before seeking work. 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx men had a slight advantage over the 
others as regards wages and ownership of business. The author 
states that: ‘‘Taking all of these measures together, the evidence 
indicates perhaps that the men from the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
factory have been a bit more successful than the men from other 
houses. The advantage indicated is very slight but, since the data 
are not as complete as could be desired and since the groups are not 
entirely comparable, it is scarcely safe to judge the effectiveness of the 
dismissal wage.”’ 


Age in Relation to Ease of Finding Employment 


_ Tue firm of Hart Schaffner & Marx was in a position to suppl 
information as to the ages of a number of cutters at the time they left 
thecompany. For a total of 198 of these men five indexes of welfare 
are shown in Table 3. Measurement on this basis indicates that men 
between 35 and 39 were most successful in adjusting themselves to 
new work. 








? The author points out that this fact must be discounted, as the Hart Schaffner & Marx men had been 
out of work a shorter time than the others. 
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TaBLe 3.—FIVE INDEXES OF THE WELFARE OF HART SCHAFFNER & MARY ry 
CUTTERS, CLASSIFIED BY AGES, AS OF SUMMER OF 1996 : — 


























Men whose ages were— 
,: fe 
Item considered an- | 
swers| to 2%to 30to | 35to 40 to 
24 2 | & 39 44 
' Trades entered 
Number of men indicating trades engaged in since | | 
leaving cutting. ---..........._.- te Sf aaa weet ge | 150 ll | 2 53 3 | «613—~«|:Clg 
Average number of trades engaged in__._.._.._.._.-- 19; 23) 19 2.0 1.7 1.8 24 
Time toss ' 
Number of men indieating time lost before securing | 
saunas Se. ee 117 | 8 22 390C«| C88 9 
Average number of months lost____- = eae valignots 4.8 | 3.8 8.2 4.1) 2.6 5.2 
| | j 
Trend of earnings 
Number of men indicating trend of earnings since 
ERS IEE SERRE See 163 | 12 | 3 55 | 3 | 14 
Percentage earning: | 
BE Rh tm SE I as ONES SLE SSS ES 34 3 | 2 34 50 6| «636 
EE a ee es ee eee SA PR eee eee ec 46 50 6 6|| 6B 42 4 | O36 
NES = ois series Sgynniaks teenie Se MS ont “a 25 18 24 _— os. 2 
Ownership of business 
Number of men indicating whether they owned 
EEE RES SIRE TE RIE Sig PRS I a i. | 39 | «50 41 | 14 
Papeg at oti 2 | o | | @ aot 2 
FE ENE 100 82 SU 68 78 
Attitude toward return | 
Number of men indicating attitude toward returning. 156 u 33 53 38 13 
Percentage wanting to go back___..____._______- EL ay Ae 67 58 47 46 
Percentage not wanting to go back._...__....__.__..... 43 44 33 42 53 54 


1 This item excludes all men whose first occupation was selling real estate or insurance or any ¢: 
a commission basis; men whose first occupation is not known are also eliminated. Commission jo! 
ally can be secured with ease and the time lost before getting such jobs does not have the same signi! 
as that lost before obtaining a salaried job. 


A New Method of Placing Displaced Men 


BOUT the end of 1928 the firm of Messrs. Rowntree, of York, 
England, found it necessary to reduce its force, owing to the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, to the extent of about 120 
men. The firm was unwilling simply to dismiss them and let them 
shift for themselves, and therefore advertised that it would pay t2 
($9.73) per week for a year to any suitable firm employing one 0! 
these workers, provided that the new employer paid the man not 
less than £2 15s. ($13.38) a week. The Manchester Guardian. in 
its issue for August 12, 1929, gives an account of an interview with 
a member of the firm concerning the outcome of its efforts. About 
half of the men, Mr. Rowntree said, were between 50 and 60, «and 
these were at once given a retirement allowance of 25s. ($6.08) « 
week, which they were at liberty to supplement in any way t)iry 
could. 
Of the others, 24 men have been employed by other firms. Most of these «re 
a = a new factory established in a garden city where there is not enovg! 
oc ‘ 


Then we were ee to recognize that it was only reasonable, if we w:'e 
prepared to pay £2 [$9.73] a week to an employer to use our men, we ought ‘0 


be willing to pay as much to the man himself if he was ready to develop his «2 
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owers. So we agreed to advance to those who were ready to set up in business 
for themselves capital up to £104 [$506]. We not only advanced capital, but 
we gave the men every assistance—technical, advisory, and by getting our 
accountants to go into figures, etc., before the undertaking was launched. Asa 
result 33 men have set up in industry. With the exception of two (both of whom 
made the mistake of absorbing their profits in liquid form) all these are making 


good. 

Asked whether he considered the experiment had been worth while, 
Mr. Rowntree replied that he soniaed it had not only been an 
economic success, but had had a beneficial effect upon the rest of 
their working force. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for August, 1929 


MPLOYMENT increased 1.1 per cent in August, 1929, as ein. 
pared with July and pay-roll totals increased 3.9 per cent, 
according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. | 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishmeyts 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and ‘},. 
total pay rolls for one week, for both July and August, together wiih 
the per cents of change in August, are shown in the following table: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JULY AND AUGUST, 19 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





























; Vv in ¢ reek 
| Bstab- | __ Bunployment | ee] Pay roll in ne week 
Industrial group ish- cent of | 
ments | July, 1929 — [change | July, 1929 August, 1929 | 
1. Manufacturing-_-_-_--_--_-- | 12,594 | 3,520,352 | 3,530,342 1 +6.4 $93,289,385 $97, 271, 480 4.0 
2. Coal mining ___________-- | 1,247 | 268,531 | 280,513 | +4.5 | 6,295,785 | 7,116,079 - 13.9 
Anthracite_............. | 162 93, 716 102,661 | +9.5; 2,278, 454 2, 761, 217 21.9 
Bituminous___.......--| 1,085 174, 815 177, 852 +1.7 4, 017, 331 4, 354, 862 s.4 
3. Metalliferous mining___- 321 58, 776 59,797 | +1.7 1, 738, 252 1, 757, 070 1.1 
4. Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining______-_- 666 38, 109 38, 847 +1.9 1,004,276 1, 057, 819 5.3 
5. Public utilities____- ss aeaiial 9, 070 716, 097 724, 605 +1,2 | 21,221, 904 21, 122, 013 0,5 
Oe it iendiscnnceeknnt 6,905 | 260,045 | 260,325 | +0.1 | 6,738,925 | 6,693, 629 0.7 
I a aia i 1, 645 59, 804 66, 329 +0.9 | 1,826, 469 1, 817, 464 0.5 
|! SS Ta aire 5, 260 200, 241 199, 996 —0.1 | 4,912, 456 4, 876, 165 0,7 
STS 1, 677 143, 366 145,528 | +1.5 2 2,402, 789 | 22,393, 248 0.4 
8 Canning and preserving. 432 43, 358 63,174 |. +45.7 | 679, 150 1, 119, 858 64.9 
RES SORE SS 32,912 | 5,048,634 | 5, 103, 131 +1,1 | 133,370, 466 | 138, 531, 196 9 











RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION i | 

New England *__........__... 2,293 | 475,024 | 475,282 | +0.1 | $12, 123,968 | $12, 154, 569 
Middle Atlantic ¢_______.____- 5, 936 | 1,400,044 | 1,418,015 | +1.3 | 39,078,285 | 40, 293, 648 
East North Central §.-_._.__- 7, 794 | 1,607,791 | 1,609,909 | +0.1 | 45,678,753 | 48, 674, 992 
West North Central ¢________ 3,815 | 315,683 | 319,793 | +1.3| 8,019,801 | 8 137, 536 
South Atlantic ?___......__._- 3,905 | 480,962 | 486,532) +1.2| 9,966,801 | 10, 218, 865 12 5 
East South Central *....___--| 1,994| 210,246| 213,312) +1.5| 4,114,858 | 4,245,935 2 
West South Central *________ 2291 | 176,347| 179,441| +1.8| 4,062,071 | 4,133, 416 . 
Mountain 1°____.__..._._____- 1,275 | 101,181 | 104,186 | +3.0| 2.855,020| 2,862,176 
ES ASE 3,609 | 281,356 | 206,571 | +5.4| 7,470,909 | 7,810, 059 

All divisions __________- 32, 912 | 5, 048, 634 5,103,131 +1, 1 | 133,370,466 | 138, 531, 196 -3.9 








1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from | 
p. 196; the remaining per cents of change including total, are unweighted. 

2 Cash payments only; see text, p. 208. 

8’ Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

4 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

§ Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

6 lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. , 

? Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, \it- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

§ Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

* Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

” Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

1! California, Oregon, Washington. 


August regularly shows an upward trend of employment in manu- 
facturing industries, following the inventory and repair season «f 
July; coal mining anticipates autumn demands by increased acti\'- 
ties; and canning usually approaches its peak of employment '1 
August. 
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Every group covered by this report showed a substantial gain in 
employment m August, except retail trade, which was practically 
unchanged. The outstanding increase in employment in August, 
among the increases in each of the 9 geographic divisions, was 5.4 per 
cent in the Pacific division, while the smallest increase was 0.1 and was 
shown both by the New England and the East North Central divisions. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I Railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of June 
and July instead of for July and August, consequently the figures 
can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing table: 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 
































a - : Amount of pay rol] in 
Employment Per entire month Per 
Industry cent of i of 
sae | se change June, 1929 | July, 1929 change 
Class I rallreads...............-..- 1, 719,274 | 1,727,857 | +0.5 | $237, 758, 344 | $246, 903,206 | +3.9 








The total number of employees included in this summary is 
6,831,000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to over 
$194,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
August, 1929 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, July and August, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.4 per 

cent in August as compared with July, while pay-roll totals 
increased 4 per cent. August employment stood at a considerably 
higher level in 1929, than in any year since 1923, a year of great 
manufacturing activity, with one exception—August, 1926, when 
employment was practically on a par with 1929. Pay-roll totals in 
August, 1929, made a greater gain over July than in any year for 
which the bureau has records. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for August, 1929, is 98.6, as compared with 
98.2 for July, 1929, and 93.6 for August, 1928; the weighted index of 
pay-roll totals for August, 1929, is 102.1, as compared with 98.2 for 
July, 1929, and 94.2 for August, 1928. 

The food group of industries as a whole showed slightly decreased 
employment in August; the textile growp reported a slight increase, 
with woolen goods, women’s clothing, and millinery and lace goods 
outstanding ; the iron and steel group fell off in employment, owing to a 
sizable drop in foundry and machine-shop products which increases 
in the iron and steel industry and steam fittings and stoves did not 
overcome; seasonal increases appeared in furniture, boots and shoes, 
fertilizers, pottery, glass, and wagons. The automobile industr 
fell off 2.4 per cent in employment but gained 16.2 per cent in pay-ro 
totals. The prosperous condition of the machine-tool industry was 
clearly shown by a drop in employment of only 1.5 per cent, in place of 
the usual August drop of from 5 to 11 per cent shown in previous years. 
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The rayon and radio industries which are not yet included in the 
bureau’s indexes, both added to their employees in August; the rayon 
increase was 2.3 per cent and the radio increase was 18.6 per cent. 

The report for August reflects conditions in 12,543 establishmeits 
in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries of ‘the United States, 
These establishments employed 3,477,550 workers whose combined 
earnings in one week were $96,124,530. 
54 per cent of all employees in the 54 industries covered, and over 4| 
per cent of the total employees in all manufacturing industries of the 


United States. 


These employees represent 


There was a total increase of 9,990 employees in August over July, 
which resulted in very small changes in each geographic division. 
The changes were increases in 7 of the 9 divisions, wit 
0.2 per cent and 0.3 per cent in the New England and East North 
Central divisions, respectively. 


decreases of 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 











Number on pay 





Amount of pay roll 























Estab- roll na (one week) 
Industry lish- cent of : 
ments July, August, change July, August, 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
—| 

Food and kindred products____ 1,844 | 226,483 | 226, 702 (1) $5, 943,525 $5, 910, 156 

Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
ER: ae ME 205 86, 704 85, 866 —10 2, 306, 522 2, 216, 755 | 

ee 295 28, 608 30, 213 +5. 6 515, 923 571, 381 
ian crcl nas Sain hahaa 323 14,561 | 14, 262 —2.1 486, 533 466, 398 
AS eg ane PR a | 339] 16,448! 16,746| +18 437, 441 460, 566 
Nt idiin abalone cdieent 667 69,043 | 68,175 | —13] 1,868,224 | 1,842,751 
Sugar refining, cane___-_--~---- 15 11,119; 11,440) +2.9 328, 882 352, 305 

Textiles and their products___-_| 2,144 | 594,230 | 596, 355 (1) 11, 316, 515 | 11, 632,901 | 
CN I ncn ens aewanes 476 | 208,344 | 204,226; -—2.0] 3,204,222 | 3,114,365 
Hosiery and knit goods_----.-- 328 92, 626 93,368 | +0.8 1 1, 696, 327 1, 767, 269 
ey eee oe 286 66, 272 66, 613 +0. 5 1, 377, 493 1, 412, 016 | 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 192 58, 906 60, 673 +3.0 , 296, 7 1, 350, 717 
Carpets and rugs-----.---.---| 27 17, 913 18,342 | +2.4 439, 957 465, 965 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - 116 33, 942 33, 423 —15 809, 184 820, 768 
Ciethime, miens... =... 309 65, 401 66, 834 +2.2] 1, 505, 512 1, 585, 560 
Shirts and collars...........-- 112 18, 687 19, 116 +2.3 296, 278 300, 496 
Clothing, women’s_---__------ 212 21, 381 22,189 | +3.8 461, 142 551, 994 | 
Millinery and lace goods-. Shae 86 10, 758 11, 571 +7. 6 229, 692 263, 751 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

RSE POR ee Cen eee 1,898 | 733,775 | 730, 418 @) 22, 103, 503 | 22, 694, 768 
BD oc od os eawicnien 200 | 280,785 | 283,677; +1.0) 8, 707,619 9, 225, 671 
Cast-iron pipe................ 38 11, 856 12,043 | +1.6 285, 962 291, 328 
Structural ironwork - ---_-_---- 164 27, 404 28,075 | +2.4 809, 166 856, 587 
Foundry and machine-shop 

OS oi ba xy ek Sialic i nl 1,051 | 292,159 | 283, 685 —2.9 | 8,827,200 | 8, 764,798 | 
ks etek sash arlo aed 70 31, 881 31,109 | -—-2.4 790, 850 802, 653 
ee 151 41, 923 41, 301 —1.5 1, 349, 323 1, 321, 755 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating appa- 

a os Su Se cade é lil 30, 069 31,647 | +5.2 848, 378 913, 719 
 nttbinin kei chage ein 113 17, 698 18,881 | +6.7 485, 005 518, 197 

Lumber and its products _____-. 1,403 | 248,000 | 252, 606 (1) 5,380,051 | 5, 544, 342 
Lumber, sawmills. _..._.__--- 654 147, 237 | 149,359 | +1.4 | 3,047,556 | 3,082,385 
Lumber, millwork_........--- 332 36, 897 36,759 | —0.4 848, 063 872, 496 
WON. edu Sidistdecsccans 417 63, 866 66,488 | +4.1)] 1,484,432 1,639, 461 

Leather and its products. ____. 439 | 136,230 | 141,275 (4) 3, 154, 763 | 3, 388, 511 
Aa Bek 128 26, 759 27,088 | +1.2 680, 482 708, 726 
Boots and shoes___________.-- 311 | 109,471 | 114,187 | +4.3] 2,474,281 | 2,679, 785 

Paper and hae i Eee a 4 1,215 | 208,960 | 209, 785 (?) 6, 936,571 | 7,021,017 
Paper and pulp. -__.____...__- 211 58, 753 59,110 | +0.6)} 1,573,117 | 1,623, 066 
on tS 175 18, 327 18,503 | +1.0 420, 415 423, 381 
Printing, book and Gs 5 eats 379 46, 942 47,082 | +0.3)| 1,566, 521 1, 581, 1 
Printing, newspapers_.______- 450 . 84,938 ,090 | +0.2 | 3,376,518 | 3,393, 426 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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PanLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929—Continued 






























































N — pay Amount of pay roll 
ro 
Estab- Per me WEE Per 
Industry lish- | cent of cent of 
ments | July, August, change July, August, change 
| | 1929 1929 1929 1929 
Chemicals and allied products_ 385 97, 884 100, 147 (1) $2,957,190 | $3, 004, 373 (1) 
Chemicals_.-.......---------- | 148) 36,962 | 87,641) +1.8| 1,030,005 | 1,047,279) +4+1.7 
Fertilizers. .-.-....-.---------- | 167 7, 921 8,670 | +9.5 164, 597 167,909 +2.0 
Petroleum refining - _--------- 75; 58,001 53,836 | +1.61 1,762,498 | 1,789, 185 +1.5 
Stone, dutiiititanninbente. 1,009 | 127,739 | 131, 745 (1) 3,174,341 | 3,405,425 = () 
eC ee 113 25, 366 25, 321 —0. 2 729, 877 | 753,989  +3.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-___| 640 44, 040 44,059; +(%) 1, 047, 133 | 068,255  +2.0 
POR aib Ab dic ne wtrtingmitnin wel 119 17, 685 18, 658 +5. 5 395, 193 452,570 | +14.5 
(GIES ist etrndsndaconttns 137 40, 648 43, 707 +7.5 1, 002,138 | 1,130,611 | +12.8 
Metal products, other than | 
iron and steel________________- 221 56, 754 56, 577 (1) 1,490,308 | 1,522, 793 (1) 
Stamped and enameled ware-- 70 19, 352 19,367 | +0.1 452, 484 473,154 +4.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
Ta gat lage RR a ani 151 37, 402 37, 210 —0.5 1, 037, 824 1, 049, 639 | +1.1 
Tobacco products SRDS SERS, ae 250 62, 131 63, 800 (4) 1,043,104 | 1,074,207, (1) 
Chewing and smoking to- | 
bacco and snuff_._________- 26 7, 752 7,888 | +17 131, 162 | 133,859 +2.1 
Cigars and cigarettes________. | 224 54, 379 55,917 | +2.8 911, 942 940, 348 +3.1 
Vehicles for land transporta- | | 
Ne ER iisentemetecionnes~ is | 1,268 | 619,387 | 609,855 | () | 18,175,054 | 20,502,271 | (1) 
RR i cnck et inined ao 217 | 447,829 | 437, 202 —2.4 | 12,997, 169 | 15,098, 523 +16. 2 
Carriagesand wagons..__..... 52 1, 320 1,483 | +8.6 28,055 | 31,157 | +11.1 
Car ye mpee and repairing, | 
electric-railroad____...__._-- 440 27, 513 27, 552 +0. 1 853, 451 856,937 | +04 
Car building and repairing, } 
steam-railroad __........_--- 554 142,725 | 143,668 | +0.7]| 4,296,379 | 4,515, 654 | +6.1 
Miscellaneous industries______- 523 | 408,779 | 411,077 (1) 11, 614, 460 | 11, 570, 776 (1) 
Agricultural implements - - - -- 79 30, 006 28, 550 —4.9 863, 388 847, 909 —1.8 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies__-_---_---- 186 | 209,639 | 210,634 | +0.5 | 6,238,706 | 6,207,045 —0.5 
Pianos and organs. -.____._---. 75 7, 030 6,605 | —6.0 203, 816 192, 156 —5.7 
Rubber boots and shoes- ----- 13 17, 662 18,343 | +3.9 434, 818 446, 853 +2.8 
Automobile tires_____......-- 38 60, 738 58, 240 —4.1 1, 774, 695 1, 685, 032 —5.1 
RS TR es 81 36, 750 35, 913 —2.3 1, 097, 665 1, 044, 831 —4.8 
er tienccneyhsmuuaad ll 17, 856 18,274 | +2.3 370, 243 387, 214 +4. 6 
I Seppe | 40 29, 098 34,518 | +18.6 631, 129 | 759, 736 +20. 4 
All industries. ___________. | 12, 594 (3, 520,352 |3, 530, 342 () 93, 289,385 | 97,271, 480 (1) 
RECAPITULATION By GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ‘4 | 
| j 
New Bbidiniedesas-ccesecs 1,493 400,065 | 399,304 | —0.2 ($10, 022,702 $10, 035, 832 +0.1 
Middle Atlantic... 2,809 940,073 | 944,771 | +0.5 | 26,603, 681 | 27,283,707; +2.6 
East North Central-_--_........-- 3, 159 |1, 247, 018 |1, 242, 854 —0.3 | 35, 741, 266 | 38, 590, 663 +8.0 
West North Central__.._.......__- 1,128 | 182,131 183,532 | +0.8 | 4,663,114 4,765, 916 +2.2 
Southey Be cae 1, 604 345, 563 349, 477 +1.1 6, 709, 781 6, 913, 844 +3.0 
East South Central_............-. 611 | 131,483 | 133,385 | +1.4 | 2,478,976 | 2, 573, 535 +3. 8 
West South Central.............- 722 105, 587 107,376 | +1.7 | 2,427,552 | 2, 482, 708 +2.3 
MOU bdGtintnccbetcecsencoos 237 34, 868 35, 741 +2.5 976, 245 958, 566 —1.8 
Packt n oue ka dé dmiteenneat 741 133, 564 133,902 | +0.3 | 3,666,068 | 3,666,709 | +(%) 
All divisions __...__...___- 12, 594 |3, 520, 352 |3, 530, 342 (1) 93, 289, 385 | 97, 271, 480 (1) 


























' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are peg on and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper ailowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

’ The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February comparison, and the 
radio industry for the March-April comparison, and, since the data for computing relative numbers are not 
yet available, these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals. 
The total figures for all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 194, do not include rayon or radio. 

‘ See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JULY TO AUGUST, 1929, 12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industri, 3] 





























Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
July to August, | July to August.’ 
1929 1929 
Group GN a —a Group ————__- 
Number | Amount || Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products____- —0.1 —0.6 Metal products, other than iron 
Textiles and their products..._.| +0.8 ete eee —0.3 
Iron and steel and their prod- | i! Tobacco products. --.-........- +2.6 
EGE RT oe —0.7 +2.6 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products_-_____- +1.9 sc eR dpe. NARERREDS 8 AG ARERR —0.9 
Leather and its products___....| +3.7 +7.3 || Miscellaneous industries___-_-_- 1—0, 9 
Paper and printing___.._______- +0.5 +1.3 || 
Chemicals and allied products..| +2.4 +1.6 | All industries_________- 1+0,4 
Stone, clay, and glass products. +2.8 +7.1 |} 








1 Not including rayon and radio; see note 3, p. 195. } 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, in August, 1929, and August, 1928 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in August, 
1929, was 5.3 per cent higher than in August, 1928, and employees’ 
earnings were 8.4 per cent greater, this being the eleventh month 
showing a higher level of employment than in the same month of 
the preceding year. 

Ten of the 12 groups of industries and 39 of the 54 separate indus- 
tries had more employees at the end of this 12-month period than at 
the beginning; the stone-clay-glass and tobacco groups and each of 
their 6 component industries howel decreased employment. 

The outstanding gains in this yearly comparison, as in recent 
months, were in machine tools, electrical machinery, and shipbuild- 
ing, and, in a less degree, petroleum refining, foundry and machine- 
shop products, and agricultural implements. Automobiles in August, 
1929, for the first time in 21 months showed a falling off in employ- 
ment as compared with the same month of the preceding year. 

Each of the 9 geographic divisions showed marked increases in 
August, 1929, both in employment and pay-roll totals, as compared 
with August, 1928, the greatest gains, 9.2 per cent and 11.5 per cent 
in the two items, having been in the Middle Atlantic division and the 
smallest gains, 2.5 per cent and 1.2 per cent, in the Pacific division. 
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papi &—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
; TURING INDUSTRIES AUGUST, 1929, WITH AUGUST, 1928 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2, p. 196] 









































Per cent of Per cent of 
change, August, change, August, 
1929, compared | 1929, compared 
with August, with August, 
| 1928 1928 
Industry | Industry 
} | 
—on Amount | Number) Amount 
| ‘on pay | ofpay | on pay | of pay 
rol} roll | roll roll 
| 
Food and kindred products _ +2.6 +4.0 || Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat — Are oe | +111 +9.9 
a +2.8 +4. 4 |} 2, | +65 +5.7 
Coneeeeey 6 -eicweu.--. 5. +2.9 +5. 5 || “Sins ae —0. 4 
lon Gs | —24 —4.0 || Petroleum mp anger +17.4 +15.1 
Lo ee 43.6 +6.0 | 
BeRienctiaen<ccccrnes | +23 +3.2 | Stone, clay, and glass prod-— 
Sugar refining, cane- Sia: eee +4.8 | Irae hy: aa ais his ae —3.3 —4.6 
SR a ae —8.7 —8&.8 
Textiles and their woninn.| +3.5 +5.2 |) Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.| —2.7 —5.8 
Cottemmes.......-.-.....-. +3. 4 +6.9 |i Pottery SRO CE: SLE —3.0 —3.5 
Hosiery and knit goods____- +8. 2 +12. 2 ESSIEN DS ares ET A —0.2 +1.0 
Silk. Gish cnc orctennsd +5. 1 +3.1 
Woolen and worsted goods - +3.9 +6.5 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs_-....-.-.. +9. 1 +9.9 iron and steel______________- +43 +5.7 
Dveing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled 
Sw cine +2. 6 +3.5 | EE Re eS +2.0 +2.9 
Clothing, men’s-.-__..._..-- | +25 +2.7 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars_..........| +6.4 +8.5 ae CRE aD +5.7 +7.1 
Clothing, Women’s-___-____-- —1.3 +0. 8 
Millinery and lace goods....| +3.1 —1.0 || Tobacco preducts_________- —2.0 +2.0 
Chewing and smoking to- 
Iron and steel and their | bacco and snuff__________- —81 —4. 6 
prota h-<----4 5 <a +9.0 +12.6 |) Cigars and cigarettes_ -____- —1.2 +2.8 
[rGll EL, bene cowda +7. 5 +12.1 
Cast-iron pipe .___..-....--. +1.2 +12. 6 _ Vehicles for land transporta- 
Structural ironwork ______-. +7.2 +7.8 RR SSeS Ae +0. 6 +7.2 
Foundry and machine-shop | Automobiles_.............-.- —2.6 —0.2 
eS a | -+13.0 +16.5 |) Carriages and wagons___.... +6.2 +8.0 
HatGe eos no. a oe +1.5 +6. 2 || Car building and repairing, | 
Machine tools ___._......--- +37. 5 +36. 5 |) electric-railroad___..__...- | —0.4 —0. 6 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating | steam-railroad ____._...__. +2.9 +13. 1 
CS a SS —1L.8 —13.2 
REG ialhg ikea. nce oon atin +3. 3 +5.8 " Miscellaneous industries____. +27,4 +26, 8 
Agricultural implements_-_- +11.4 +8.5 
Lumber and its products_._..| +3.6 +3,3 Electrical machinery, ap- 
Lumber, sawmills. _...___.- |; +19 +1.1 |) paratus, and supplies son +34. 4 +31.3 
Lumber, millwork........-- | =—22 —1.1 Pianos and organs-_______-- | —23.5 — 26.3 
PURaicn co ccticosses | BLS +10.7 Rubber boots and shoes_._..  +6.8 +13. 5 
Automobile tires_._......... —2.0 —9.7 
Leather and its products....  +-2.3 +5.0 | Shipbuilding ----........-.- | +34.3 +36. 8 
— 06.) iNliapaaioge —1.4 +5. 2 || 
Boots and shoes __.........- | +3.2 +4. 5 || All industries _____.....- | +5.3 +8. 4 
Paper and printing _________- | +30 +5. 1 
Paper and pulp____......--- +1.7 +5. 0 
i, tts eR SS +4.9 +5. 4 
Printing, book and job___-- +3.9 +3. 5 |} 
Printing, newspapers. ------ | +3. 5 +6. 3 |) 
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GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
Now Tin ice +5. 6 +9.4 || West South Central._.........- +7.1 +10. 1 
Middle Atlantic__............_. | +9.2 +-11.5 | Mountaim.....................4 +6. 2 +5.7 
East North Central__.__.______- +4.8 I Et Pai inAldnnk noncnntnndimeoe +2.5 +1.2 
West North Central_........._- +4.3 +6.3 |) 
South Atlantic..__.._......._.- +3. 2 +6. 2 || All divisions _____.______- +5.3 +84 
East South Central_._.___.___.. +3.8 +6.0 || | 








! See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in August, 1929 Tal 





— 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 manufac. 
turing industries were 3.5 per cent greater in August, 1929, than in 
July, 1929, and 2.9 per cent greater than in August, 1928. 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, IN MANUFACTURING IN) vs. 
TRIES, AUGUST, 1929, WITH JULY, 1929, AND AUGUST, 1928 





























i — 
Per cent of change || Per cent of change 
e August, 1929, August, 1929, 
compared with— compared with — 
Industry ee A Industry 
July, | August, July, | August 
1929 1928 1929 19283 ' ie 
See +19.0 +2.5 || Brass, bronze, and copper 
Clothing, women’s_____........| +15.3 +2.0 SS Ee ees +1.7 1.8 Fi 
Ai en hs rs +8. 5 —0.7 || Woolen and worsted goods_____- +1.1 +99 Be 
Milinery and lace goods_______- +6. 7 —3.9 |' Printing, book and job________- +0. 6 —0,3 Ire 
SEA RR AEE +6. 1 +1.8 | Chewing and smoking tobacco Fe 
SES a ee +4.9 Ie <a +0.4 | +3.8 
a aakiatn ns os. okt cate weet +4.9 +0.8 |} Car building and repairing, ) 
i. eee +4.9 +4.4 electric-railroad_-__..........-- +0. 3 | —0,4 Be 
Stamped and enameled ware__- +4.5 +1.0 || Cast-iron pipe.................. +0. 3 +11.5 Pe 
Car building and repairing, | Cigars and cigarettes_...__._._- +0. 3 | +4, 3 PI 
steam-railroad -_............-. +4. 4 +9.5 || Pianos and organs-----.--....-- +0.3; -3.9 P1 
Sugar refining, cane_-_-_________- +4,1 +1.2 || Printing, newspapers_._._.__._- +0. 3 +28 G 
RRS SES ee +4.0 Se YC Ee RT IEE +0. 2 +26 C 
Boots and shoes. ---.........-.. +3.8 reed ee ee —0.1; +038 
RR Ah uk, Swine +3.5 +0.1 | Petroleum refining -__-._......_- —0. 1 | —1.8 
Carpets and rugs-.,...........-- +3. 4 = ot ae —0.2 | —0.7 
eek.  wardinn +3.4 +2.2 || Paper boxes. -_-.................. —0.3/) +04 
Hosiery and knit goods________- +3. 4 +3.5 || Machine tools.................- —0.6) -1. 
Lumber, millwork __--- ik EES 5: +3. 3 +1.0 | Cotton goods..................- —0.8 | +3.4 
Structural ironwork - - ________-- +3. 3 +0.3 || Shirts and collars_.............- ; -—O8} 42 
Agricultural implements_______- +3. 2 —3.0 || Automobile tires ___.-_.- -+-------| —1.0 | —8, 2 
i | ea +3.0 +0. 1 | Electrical machinery, appa- | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. __ +3.0 +0.7 ||  ratus, and supplies._.....__.- | —L0) —2,2 
Shad Seca +2.9 +6.4 || Rubber boots and shoes_.......) -—L1|  +#.0 , 
Paper and pulp_______- Bide sanded +2. 5 +3.2 | Lumber, sawmills. --..........- | L198} —(),8 i 
Carriages and wagons__________ +2.3 Pk. © Fe maa oo ancacsdcseccsas ; =—21) “1.5 ( 
Foundry and machine-shop || Shipbuilding - ----- pase cdebadow’ ; =“26) +1.7 | 
ESET, i +2.3 +2.9 || Slaughtering and meat packing_| —2.9 | +1.9 ; 
Steam fittings and steam and IG «cid ts do cae iia —6.8; —3.2 i 
hot-water heating apparatus_.| +23 —2.0 || | —___— } 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__-~_.| +2.0 —3.2 || All industries__.__......_. +3,5 9,9 : 
5 Eee James +2.0 —1.6 
i 








Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


FORTY-SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS in 13 manufacturing industries 
reported wage-rate increases in the month ending August 15, 1929. 
These increases averaged 2.8 per cent and affected 16,795 employees, 
or 35 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Eight establishments in 7 industries reported wage-rate decreases 
during the same period. These decreases averaged 10 per cent and 
affected 1,133 employees, or 98 per cent of all employees in the 
establishments concerned. 
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Taste 5. WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1929 








| Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in wage Employees affected 
| rate 





Per cent of em- 





























ployees 
Industry Number | 
Total pacer Total In estab In all 
some decrease Range | Average number lishments | estab- 
in wage | reporting |_lish- 
rates increase or| ments 
decrease in| report- 
wage rates = 
Increases } 
| } 
PIOUS « — <i Satin Sistas ine ewe insbllnin 339 1 5.9 | 5.9 23 | Zi. @ 
Boking  slielllieitens «-anagpecwe 667 3| LO 69 5.3 72 | @Q) 
ae fee ee 200 ; 2}; 1560 1.6 2, 539 53 1 
Foundry and machine-shop 
gpOd UEiindbeSes~ sc0cnese+ 1, 051 14} 1.0-15.0 7.4 288 12 (4) 
Machine tools. ................- 151 3/1 469.4 7.5 | 31 s (4) 
Boots and siapes...........-.--. 311 1 10.0 10.0 239 1000S GQ) 
Peper ses s4s-. --~-2552-- 211 2} 10.6 10.0 31 8 | (4) 
Printing, book and job______._- 379 a | 9. 2-12.5 11.90 47 ll () 
Printing, newspapers ___.._____- 450 | 3 | 3.3-22.0 14.0 129 34 () 
Glass... .Leeebeeet abo -senens | 137 1 | 8.0 8.0 65 8, @) 
Car building and repairing, | | 
electric-railroad__............- 440 2 | 2.9 2.9 109 Ws (@) 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railpoad._...........-.- 554 | ba! 4. 7-14.0 8.1 531 53 (4) 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies. _........._- 186 | 3 2. 3-10. 0 2.3} 12,691 36 | 6 
| ae 
Decreases 
Sacaaibiapgienigeenneeiignd | 
Slaughtering and meat packing _| 205 1 | 12.0 12.0 | 7 8 (4) 
Hosiery and knit goods_.___.__ 328 1 | 10.0 10.0 | 45 100| (1) 
Clothing ae. <--ocnenee 309 1 | 10.0 10.0 | 75 80! 
Lumber, sawmills. .........._-- 654 1 | 10.0 10.0 750 100 | 1 
Paper Sm Mees 2. «4+ -- 6 wc au-- 211 1 5.0 5.0 36 100; () 
Pe 167 1 10.0 10.0 17 100 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____-- | 640 2 10.0 10.0 135 100 () 








' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


INDEX NUMBERS for August, 1928, and for June, July, and August, 
1929, showing relatively the variation in number of persons employed 
and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general in- 
dexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 
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TaBLe.6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1928, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1929 ’ 


{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
August} June July |August| August June | July | Augus 
| 
General index_--.___-......--- 93.6; 98.8) 98.2) 98.6 / 94.2) 102.8) 98.2) 102; 
Food and kindred products______- 96.9 98,9 99.5 | 99.4 98.3 | 102.7) 102.8) 102% 
Slaughtering and meat packing -- 97.2} 100.1 100. 9 99. 9 96.8 | 103.2 105, 2 101, | 
fo ea SRP 83.3 83. 0 81.2 85. 7 84.0 86. 8 80.1 | 88 6 
RE atikadriinnooko-ddemnintnaniee 110.7} 106.3); 110.4; 1080); 1119] 107.3) 112.0) 1074 
| ARRAS. Saas 101.3 | 97.0] 103.0] 104.9| 104.2) 101.0) 104.9) 1105 
Ce a METS At 100.0} 103.8) 108.7 { 102.3] 100.7/ 105.9); 105.3) 10389 
Sugar refining, came__.___....__-. 95. 8 97.5 96. 4 99.2} 100.0) 103.6 97.8) 1048 
Textiles and their products_______- 91.9 97.3 94.3 95, 1 90.3 97.3 91,1 95,0 
Ro ORES | 88. 6 96. 8 93. 5 91.6 82.7 95. 2 90. 9 88, 4 
Hosiery and knit goods________-__- 89.8 97.7 96. 5 97.2 90.0} 104.6 97.0 101.0 
ER ES Raa Se eaege * 93. 5 97.9 97.8 98. 3 98. 3 102. 9 98. 8 101.3 
Woolen and worsted goods______- 93. 2 96. 1 93.9 96. 8 91.0 97.0 93. 0 96.9 
Carpets and rugs...............-.. 96.2 | 106.1 102.5 | 105.0 89. 6 99.8 93. 0 98, 5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____- 95.5 | 101.6 99. 4 98. 0 94. 1 100. 8 96. 1 97.4 
ey eee eee 93. 4 93. 7 93. 6 95. 7 92. 6 92. 9 90. 3 95, | 
Shirts and collars_..............-. 85. 6 91.1 89.0 91. 1 82. 6 86. 7 88. 4 89, 6 
Clothing, women’s.._......-.---- 98.5 | 104.2 93. 7 97.2 96. 8 97.5) 81.5 17.6 
Millinery and lace goods______-_-- 87.7 91.9 84.0 90. 4 88. 3 91.9; 76.1 87.4 
Iron and steel and their products_| 92,1 101.7 101.1 | 100.4 92.8 | 106.8 | 101, 9 104, 5 
er Se eae al iain 22 90.7 97.2 06. 6 97.5 92.2} 104.0/ 97.6 103. 4 
Tk ee ae Cee eee 80. 7 78. 6 80. 4 81.7 74.0 78.3 | 81.8 83.3 
Structural ironwork__............| 99.6] 102.3); 104.3 106.8 | 102.5 104. 7 104. 3 110.5 
Foundry and  machine-shop 
Ra 5a. oGo bdatascos<ussen 93.2} 108.6] 108.4] 105.3 93.6 | 113.5 | 109.7 109.0 
ARE ea AS 88. 1 92. 8 91.6 89.4 85. 6 95.9; 89.6 00.9 
WI ai hae denn enc ae 95. 4 132. 3 133. 2 131. 2 100. 8 144. 1 140. 4 137.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus___-_--_- 86. 8 76. 6 72. 8 76. 6 87.8 76. 4 70. 8 | 76, 2 
Nas 5 Gag ie a il erie enigh wien Since aie 88. 6 92. 2 85. 7 91.5 81.1 89. 0 80. 3 85 
Lumber and its products.._..00...| 89,3 89.8 90. 3 92.0 90, 1 90.7 90.3 93,1 
Lumber, sawmills._............-- 89. 1 89. 6 89. 5 90. 8 90. 2 90. 6 91.7 91.2 
Lumber, millwork .--._.......---- 88. 9 87. 4 87.2 86.9 89. 2 87.9 85.7 88, 2 
Pick ct ctnie ce: Dahan ei he) 90. 5 92. 0 94. 3 98. 2 90. 4 92.9 90. 6 100. 1 
Leather and its products__________ 94,9 88.5 93. 6 97,1 96. 5 86, 8 94.4 101,3 
EEE a 95. 5 90. 0 93. 0 94. 2 92.8 92. 2 93. 6 97.6 
eae mee 94.8 88. 1 93. 8 97.8 98. 0 85. 2 94.6; 102.4 
Paper and printing _______________- 98.2 | 100.2; 100.6) 101.1 $9.3 | 106.2) 103.1 104, 4 
i «  § [SSSR sa es 94. 4 95. 7 95. 4 96. 0 94.0 97.7 95.7) Bi 
I ne oS eo 90. 7 93. 2 94. 2 95. 1 95. 5 99. 7 100. 0 100. 7 
Printing, book and job_-..-_----- 99.2; 100.9; 102.8; 1038.1} 100.1} 104.8] 102.6 103.6 
Printing, newspapers-_---.-.-...- 103.5 | 107.7{| 106.9) 107.1) 103.9] 1126) 100.8) 1104 
Chemicals and allied products____; 88.3 94.4 95, 8 98. 1 92.8 99.9 | 100.4 102.8 
9 REE RRs ete Faery © 96. 0 101.3 100. 4 102. 2 99. 5 105. 8 103.4 | = 106.2 
RARER ARES 27 71.3| 63.6) 67.4| 738] 785] 736] 767)! 782 
Petroleum refining-......_...-._- 86. 0 96. 4 99.4 | 101.0 89. 6 98.9 | 101.6 103. | 
Stone, aay, and glass products...| 93.7; 9.7| 88.1; 9.6 93.7) 90.8) 83.5 89.4 
idk cecncuwihdusancoos 94. 0 85. 5 86. 0 85. 8 96. 3 87.6 85. 0 34.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta--__--... 91.1 87.6 88. 6 88. 6 89. 8 86. 2 82.9 34.6 
aan oes Sc Cnet ih aad 94.7 93. 8 87.1 91.9 91.8 90. 5 77.4 88.6 
EY SG ASE a SRR 95. 8 96. 4 88.9 95. 6 96.9 98. 5 86. 8 97.9 
Metal products, other than iron ; 
ee EE Aa 93.1; 98.9) 97.4) 97.1) 96.6) 1046) 100.1 = 1021 
Stamped and enameled ware_-_-.--. 88. 6 91.1 90. 4 90. 4 90. 3 93. 4 88. 9 92.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper ae 
aha ob adiciiaceldeenaielaninil 94.9/ 1026) 100.8; 100.3 98.8} 109.1} 104.6 100. 5 
Tobaceo products SEE na 9.8} 93.5) 92.5|) 94.9) 93.8) 98.6) 92.9, 9.7 
Chewing and smoking tobacco te 
ee SS PS ieee 91.8| 87.1 $3.0; 844] 918] 91.4] 858) 57.6 
Cigars and cigarettes_...........- 97.5: 943 93. 7 96. 3 94, 1 93.9 B.8' W%./ 
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7\aLe 6 —-INDEXES OF EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
*” INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1928, AND J UNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1929—Continued 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
| a1, } es.” MASE OT 7 } RE AtES F 
Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 





‘August June | July | August | August June July | August 





| 103.1} 101.7 | 100.8 | 101.8 | 109.8 > 98.4 109, 1 

123.4} 120.5) 117.6} 124.8] 127.4] 107.2 124. 6 

79. 4 81.0 87.9 87.5 83.1 |) 85.1 94. 5 
93. 





Vehicles for land transportation . .| 100, 
\ nteeeaeos ss acs. . 522-5 2ts 120. 
Carriages and wagons..__..._..-- 82. § 
Car building and _ repairing, | 
electric-railroad -._........._--- 
Car building and repairing, | 
stenaiarene. 5.2. cc... 


90. 6 92.8 92.9 94. 5 93. 8 | 6 93.9 


85. 9 85. 7 86. 3 83. 4 93.0, 89.7 94.3 


2 
8 
8 
3 
9 
Miscellaneous industries _- oad ] 4) 115.3) 116.3) 115.2 89.4) 118.5 115.7 113, 4 
3 
4 
7 
8 
4 
2 


3 
90 
Agricultural implements __ iu? 0063 
O4 








126.9 | 122.2} 116.2] 1103) 131.3 121.9 119.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 














| 
and @upeiies.........-..-...._- | 94.4! 123.1} 1262{ 1269] 96.2! 127.7) 127.0 1263 
Pianos and organs... ..._..._.__- 75.7| 64.6] 61.6! 57.9} 720! 61.8) 563! 53.1 
Rubber boots and shoes__._.___... 93.8} 93.2) 96.5) 1002]; 904) 97.8, 99.8/ 1026 
Automobile tires..........--.---- 109.4} 113.9] 111.8 107.2] 111.8) 113.1 106.3) 100.9 
Shipbuilding....----2..--.222.222 78.2) 107.4 107.5) 105.0} 76.4| 113.2) 100.8] 1045 





Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to August, 1929. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries com- 
bined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well as 
the course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 1927, as 
well as 1928, and January, February, March, April, May, June, July, 
and August, 1929. 


TaBLE 7.~GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 



































Rapployment Pay-roll totals 

Month = |-— | | : — 
1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

, Bee 2 OR Se i es ee | | 
January.......| 106.6 103.8) 97.9) 100. 4 97.3) 91. 6 95.2) 95.8 98.6 93.9 98.0 949) 89.6) 94.5 
February... ..) 108.4 105.1 99.7) 101.5; 99.0) 93.0 97.4) 99.4) 103.8, 99.3 102.2, 100.6) 93.9) 101.8 
March. ....... 110.8, 104.9) 100.4) 102.0) 99.5) 93.7) 98.6) 104.7) 103. 3! 100.8 103.4 102.0) 95. 2| 103.9 
April 22 4 ae 110.8 102.8} 100.2) 101.0) 98. 6, 93.3) 99.1) 105.7) 101.1) 98.3 101.5 100.8) 93.8) 104.6 
fay (110.8 988) 98.9 99.8) 97.6 93.0, 99.2) 109.4) 96.5 985 99.8 9.8) 94.1] 104.8 
June --| 110.9 95.6) 98. 0} 99.3 97.0, 93.1 98.8) 109.3) 90.8 95.7) 99.7 97.4) 94.2) 102.8 
July __... cee 109.2, 92.3) 97.2) 97.7) 95.0) 92.2 98.2) 104.3) 84.3 93.5 95.2 93.0) 91.2) 98.2 
August... i25. | 108.5) 92.5) 97.8) 98.7 95. 1| 93.6 98.6) 103.7) 87.2 95.4 98.7) 95.0) 94.2) 102.1 
September. ._.| 108. 6 94.3) 98.9) 100.3) 95.8) 95.0 -...-- 104.4, 89.8 94.4 99.3 94.1) 95.4)._._.. 
October. ___._. | 108.1) 95. 6) 100. 4) 100. 7| 95.3) 95.9)..-.-- 106.8; 92.4) 100.4) 102.9, 95.2) 99. 0)_._-.- 
November....| 107.4) 95.5) 100.7) 99.5) 93.5) 95.4)/.....- 105.4; 91.4 100.4 99.6 91.6) 96.1)_____. 
December.....| 105.4] 97.3) 100.8| 989 92.6) 96 i 103. 295.7) 101.6) 99.8) 98.2) _ 97. 7|_-=-2- 
Average... 108.8, 98.2 99,2) 100,0, 96.4) 03.8 198.1) 104.3, 94.6 96. 5| 94. 5|1101,6 

















' Average for 8 months, 


T0975° —29——14 [973] 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-1929. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 = i100. 


EMPLOYMENT. | 
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Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries ir: August, 1929, and Time 
Worked by Employees 

\INE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO establish- 
ments in the 54 manufacturing industries reported as to force em- 
ployed in August, 1929, and as to working time of employees. Thirty- 
nine per cent of the establishments had a full normal force of em- 
ployees, 60 per cent were working with reduced forces, and 1 per cent 
were idle; employees in 83 per cent of the establishments were work- 
ing full time, and employees in 17 per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 93 per cent of a 
full normal force of employees who were working an average of 98 
per cent of full time, each of these percentages being 1 per cent 
higher than those shown in the report for July. 
Taste 8.-PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTUR- 


ING INDUSTRIES IN AUGUST, 1929, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED 
BY EMPLOYEES 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 











Operating establishments only 


Establish- 
ments 
reporting 


Per cent of 


establish- 
ments in 


which em- 


ployees 
worked— 





Total | Per 
num- | cent 
ber 


Full | Part 
time | time 


| Average 
per cent 
of full 

| time 

| worked 

| by em- 

| ployees 

in estab- 
lishments 





| 


Per cent of 
establishments 
operating 
with— 





| 
Full Part 
normal normal 
force force 


Average 
per cent 
of full 
normal 
force em- 
ployed in 
establish- 
ments 
operating 





operat ing) 





14 9s | 41 
89 1 99 | 48 

| 33. | 95 12 

14 | 98 | 37 

98 | 49 

9 50 

| 15 
9787 | 

95 30 

97 42 
OS } 
95 
94 
96 
99 
98 


% | 
97 | 


Food and kindred products 
slaughtering and meat packing---- 
( onfectionery 





Baking : : eae 2 : § 5 | 5 | 
Sugar refining, cane___..._...___.-- : 656i 15 


Textiles and their products_- 18 
Cotton goods_____- ¢ SOSA. 24 | 
Hosiery and knit goods___________- 13 
Silk goods 11 | 
Woolen and worsted goods________- 26 
OS eS ae 41 | 
Dyeing and finishing 20 
ee ee ee 13 | 
Shirts and collars__-............--- 11 | 
Clothing, women’s.._......... __-_-| 22 | 
Millinery and lace goods 

Iron and steel and their products__ 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironw ork 


159 | 
22 | 
101 
201 | 
87 
130 


FES SISS RSSSE 


— 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
water heating apparatus 
Stoves 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 


Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its products 
Leather 


SXSR BS SUA ASSE SKRSTS 





Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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PaBLe 8.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFAC TYR. 
ING INDUSTRIES IN AUGUST, 1929, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME Worry 
BY EMPLOYEES—C ontinued 















































Operating establishments only 
‘mies ‘ 
| Establish- |} Per cent of | ‘Aeecnaie | 
| ments || establish- | per a | Per cent of Averag 
reporting aaa in | of full | ve ae per ce) 
which em- time operating of full 
Industry ployees i worked | with— nor <n 
worked— by em- | force em. 
_ ployees | ployed i: 
| iP estab- | ; estahlis) 
| Total | Per | shments| Ful Part ments 
| num- | cent | | Ae a operating| normal normal oper ting 
ber | idle | force force 

Chemicals and allied products... 283 (') si 18 | Ly 21 79 7) 
GRIN, $.0.4615- a niticbadhon-nsnbs 102; 1 89} 10} 98 39 60 
i lal tet es, ee 70| 30 94 | 6| -9% 
Petroleum refining.________.._____- 39 |------ «fee. | 100 | 26 | 74 

j } 

Stone, clay, and glass products_____ | §12 | 3 85 11 | 9s 34 | 63 sG 
ta deniineesessecsncnose 85; 1 98 l 101 34 | 65 “9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___-___-- 532 | 4 84 11 | Os 32 | 63 
a Lh &, SS eS ES 97 1 75 24 | 95 36 63 

_ Oe A PRE ER OR 1 92/ 7 99 41 | 58 
Metal produets, other than iron | | | 
2 A ae Bg UT 53 17 9 37 | 63 91 
Stamped and enameled ware - ---__- ae 92 | 8 | 100 35 65 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_| 111 |_____- 79; 21] 97 38 62 

Tobacco products... = | 204! (@) | 28 95 40 60 “4 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and | | 
RE er Ea ID pity ees 78} 22) 6 48 2 
Cigars and eigarettes..._..___-_-_- iif i |} 70] 29] 9 | 39 61 

Vehicles for land transportation _§—s_-986 oe 8; 15 99 33 7 9 
pe et Sree Os” 2 ae 9 | 10 49 43 | 57 | ) 
Carriages and wagons______....___. a te nsak 83 17 |} 97 15 | 85 | 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

a. ee eee. ene | 08 |... | ss} 17! 100 44 | 6 | ! 
Car building and repairing, steam- | - } 
YR SE .. eae 1 8 Pes | 86 14 | Ww 24 | 76 
| I | 

Miscellaneous industries__........... 362 | (') ee 9s oo 58 101 
Agricultural implements-___-----.-- boc, OP Bcende. H 75) 2 97 29 71 89 
a oie? -apparatus, | j 

es 2 eee | 142 1 85 14 99 68 32 
Pianos and organs................. le Qe ook 69{| 31 95 ii. 02 
Rubber boots and shoes ___..____-- © Biinede 88 13 oo) 63 | 38 | 2 
DD dein ccndginccccataie Oh Mionde 66 34 | 96 | 44 | 56 | 03 
RE EES ES gs SM 93 | 7 | 100 56 44 | #8 

All industries... 9872; 12] 88] 17) os 3 93 

j | | | j 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in August, 1929 


ORECASTING the usual autumn demand for coal, employ- 

ment in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal coi- 
bined—increased 4.5 per cent in August and pay-roll totals incres-e« 
13 per cent. The 1,247 mines reported had in August 280,513 em- 
ployees whose combined earnings in one week were $7,116,079. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE MINING in August, 1929, there was an increase 0/ 
9.5 per cent in employment and an increase of 21.2 per cent in p:y- 
roll totals. ° 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Mid«le 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for July and August +e 
shown in Table 1. 
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TasLe I--COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL orale IN IDENTICAL 
ud ANTHRACITE MINES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 








| Number on pay roll | Amount of ing roll 








(1 wee | 
| Per | Per 
teographic division ! PN, Nae ein sa cent ef |- Lt cent - 
| change | | change 
July, 1929 | August, | July, 1929 August, | 
| 1929 1929 | 
——j ee | peetenenennneevenenere REI testes TIRE 
mnedie Seen t---------=3 | = a 93,716 | 107,601 | +0.5 | $2,278, 454 | 92,261,217 | +21,2 








1 See footnote 4, p. 192. 
Bituminous Coal 


[MPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines was 1.7 per cent greater in 
August, 1929, than in July, and pay-roll totals were 8.4 per cent 
higher. 

These figures are based upon reports from 1,085 mines in which in 
August there were 177,852 employees whose combined earnings in 
one week were $4,354,862. 

The principal gains in employment were 7.6 per cent, 9.3 per cent, 
and 9.9 per cent in the East North Central, West North Central, and 
West South Central divisions, respectively. Small increases were re- 
ported in 3 other divisions, and small decreases in employment were 
reported in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific divisions. 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England divi- 
sion for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 














Amount of pay roll | 


Number on pay roll | 





























(1 week 
Per | . | Per 

Geographic division ! | Mines | cent of | | cent of 
change | , | change 

: | August, | . August, | 

| July, 1929 1929 ° | | July, 1929 | 1929 | 

ae og ai eee Se. : ee NEES Taner aris 
Middle Atlantic__.............- | 339 | 56, 813 56, 479 —0.6 | $1, 356, 017 | $1, 440, 410 | | +6. 2 
East North Central_..._......_- 163 | 27, 172 | 29, 232 +7. 6 608, 027 730,424 | +20.1 
West North Central___._.....-- 45 3, 643 3, 982 +9.3 75, 833 88, 892 +17.2 
South Atlantic___.............- 237 | 38, 487 38, 553 +0. 2 . 897, 889 946, 595 +5.4 
East South Central___.........- 194 | 37, 978 38,587 | +16 781, 345 823, 664 +5.4 
West South Central. _.........- 26 1, 377 1,513 | +99 25, 710 31,479 | +22.4 
fo ae 71 | 7, 998 8,179 | +2.3 232, 796 252, 951 +8.7 
Pacifier kos 10 1, 347 1,327 | —1.5 39, 714 40, 447 +1.8 
All divisions _____________ 1, 085 | 174, 815 177,852 | +1.7 | 4,017,331 | 4,354, 862 +8.4 

















1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 
3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in August, 1929 


ETALLIFEROUS mines, which in August, 1929, had nearly 

60,000 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $1,757,070, 

showed itkesed” employment in August, as compared with July, of 
1.7 per cent and increased pay-roll totals of 1.1 per cent. 


[977 } 
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_ Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous ) 
ing is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
METALLIFEROUS MINES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 


























| Number on pay roll | er roll 
| Per ; 
Geographic division ! | Mines | OO heats cas 
hange 
| i | August, - ‘ August, 
| July, 1929 | 1929" | | July, 1929 1929 
an ee? | Reed: bat 
Middle Atlantic............._-- 5 | 833 856 | +2.8 $22, 990 $25, 72 | 
East North Central... .____-_- | 35 9, 919 10,039 | +1.2 267, 449 270, 843 | 
West North Central____.______- 54 8, 529 | 8,614) +1.0]| 252,107 255, 095 | 
East South Central. | 2B 4,255| 4,234) 0.5 | 33,869 90, 620 | 
West South Central __......._.- 63 4, 192 4, 630 | +10.4 108, 996 118, 876 
gO a | 137 | = 29,833 | 30,128 | +1.0] 965,068] 954, 907 | 
DN a chaks, -seiednesesest-chsk id 1,215 1,206 | +6.7 | 37, 753 40; 957 
All divisions... | 58, 776 50,797 | +1.7 1, 738,252 | 1, 752, 070 

. | a 

















1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
August, 1929 


STABLISHMENTS in this industry in August regained the 
employees which were dropped in July, with a proportionate 
increase in pay-roll totals. The 666 establishments reporting in 
August had 38,847 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $1,057,819. 
aad for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 










































| ow Amount of pay roll 
| Estab- | Number on pay roll Per | (1 week) 
Geographic division ! | li A ra = of | es 
ments ugust, nge | August, 
July, 1929 1929 | July, 1929 1990 
fp. 106 6, 021 6,014 | —0.1 $187, 606 $134, 731 
Middle Atiantie...............- 92 6, 511 6,627 | +1.8 , 208, 722 
East North Central__.___..__._. 201 10, 121 10,153 | +0.3 292, 166 320, 511 
West North Central__.........- 62 2, 634 2,840 | +7.8 68, 892 72, 407 
South Atlantic... -_...........- 93 6, 154 6,504 | +5.7 107, 600 118, 523 
East South Central___..._....-- 49 2, 813 2,732 | —2.9 44, 742 44, 512 
West South Central _-_.......... 29 , 202 2,288 | +3.9 57, 828 58, 807 
a ee ae ee 11 281 256 | —8.9 | 6, 732 5, 902 FP 
PE iectneybatgsensndcnccquens 23 1,372 1,433 | +4.4 | 39, 680 43, 704 rl 
All divisioms__..________. 666 | 38,109 98,847 | 41.9 1,004,226) 1,057,619 

















5. Employment in Public Utilities in August, 1929 


1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 

g be- number of employees reported by public utilities companies 
continued to increase in August, but a possible curtailment 0! 

outside working hours was shown by a very small decrease in pay-!\l! 

totals. Reports were received from 9,070 establishments having 1) 


August 724,605 employees whose combined earnings in one week wire 
$21,122,013. 
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ach of the nine geographic divisions had a few more employees in 
August than in July while only three divisions reported increased pay- 
Il totals. 
: etails for each division are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 





























Number on pay roll A ware yo roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographical division ! lish- ~e — ” 2 ees —T — of 
ments change change 
August, August, 
July, 1929 1929 July, 1929 1929 
—_———<— — . oe et ——— 
New Bits sécaccceecs-cce 360 | 40, 878 © 41,066 | +0.5 $1,343,516 | $1, 336, 534 —0.5 
Middle Atlamtie__............-- | 1,478 | 210,173 212,178 | +1.0 6,597,369 | 6,525, 480 —1.1 
East North Central__--__-..--- | 1,605 188,286 | 191, 109 +1.5 5,798, 236 5, 800, 874 +(?) 
West North Central_.._.._..._- | 1,465 75, 574 | 76,727 | +1.5 | 2,032,226 | 2,035, 901 +0. 2 
South Den deoe s+ anc euen | 832 55, 590 | 56, 142 +1.0 1, 536, 947 1, 528, 995 —0.5 
East South Central_.____..-.-.-_-- 656 21, 001 | 21, 435 +2.1 | 500, 500 492, 021 —1.7 
West South Central __......---- | 1,022 42, 897 | 43,288 | +0.9 | 1,022,549) 1,033, 500 +11 
an a ee ae 568 17, 736 | 17, 862 +0. 7 | 472, 214 463, 801 —1.8 
Pacific. ..£8ivewies <oactescccsess 1, O84 63, 962 | 64, 798 +1.3 | 1,918, 347 1, 904, 907 —0.7 
All divisioms ____.______- 9,070 716,097 | 724,605 | +1,2 | 21,221,904 | 21, 122,013 —0.5 
1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. * Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in August, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in 6,905 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined—was practically unchanged in August, 1929, 
as compared with July, there having been an increase of 180 em- 
ployees only out of a total of over 260,000; pay-roll totals, however, 
decreased 0.7 per cent. 
Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone increased 0.9 per cent in 
August as compared with July, while employees’ earnings decreased 
0.5 per cent, as shown by reports from 1,645 establishments having 
in August 60,329 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $1,817,464. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 








Number on pay roll Per ero _ Per 


Geographic division ! lish- coupilterseciibcenh |. TN “chademrthieie cent 




















j } of i of 

ments July, 1929 a change July, 1929 has _change 

New England... -.-..-...-..2.. 92 3,148! 3,003. —1.7| $88,702| $91,585 +33 
Middle Atlantic. ............... 303 8, 985 9,062 +0.9 | 281, 545 284,069 | +0.9 
East North Central_............ 241 13, 029 13,200 +1.3 404, 733 404,948  +0.1 
West North Central_..........- 181 11, 926 12,123 | +1.7 353, 457 343,000 —2.9 
South Atlantic. ................ 252 3, 923 3,952, +0.7 113, 764 115,649, +17 
East South Central.._.._._..._.| 59 1, 907 1,949 | 422 54, 166 53,383 1.4 
West South Central ___.---..._- 216 6, 056 6,156 | +1.7 175, 308 172, 656 | 1.5 
Moun 59 1, 745 1,758 | +0.7 57, 492 59, 499 +3. 5 
Pacifielcsibedersss.-464i0Ji4<.. 242 9,085 9,036 | —0.5 297, 302 292,585 —1.6 
All divisions __._._._____ 1, 645 59,804 60,329 +0.9 1,826,469 1,817, 464 | —0,5 











‘ See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 
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Retail Trade 


THE ONE DECREASE in employment in August, in any industria] 
group as a whole, appeared in retail trade—a decrease of 245 om. 
ployees, or 0.1 per cent, out of a total of 200,000; pay-roll to:als 
decreased 0.7 per cent. 

Reports were received from 5,260 retail establishments havine jy 
August 199,996 employees, whose combined earnings in one week 
were $4,876,165. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI( 41 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 








Number on pay roll Amount of ey roll 














Estab- | | Per | va mar Per 

Geographic division 1 lish- | cent of | - cent of 
ments change change 

| July, 1929 —. July, 1929 | —_—" . 
ee. eee 71 | 11, 763 11,014 | —64 $287,635 | $281, 700 | 2.1 
Middle Atlantic_._...........-- 313 | 32, 176 30,956 | —3.8 830,552 | 807,282 2.8 
East North Central_____________ 1, 965 | 73, 519 | 73,214 | —0.4)| 1,906,240 | 1,897,309 0.5 
West North Central__._.__..___ 660 16, 664 | 16,530 | —0.8 | 363,340 360, 816 0.7 
Gout Ateame. 694 18, 697 18,549| —0.8!) 418, 481 412, 066 5 
East South Central_______._____ 337 5, 218 | 4,808 | —7.9 | 103, 135 98, 588 14 
West South Central. _...._....- 106 7, 182 7,122; —0.8 150, 005 142,121 | 5.3 
soem ately Med ee 67 1, 997 | 2,005 | +0.4 | 39, 214 39, 016 | 0.5 
| RASA OAR AE 1, 047 33, 025 | 35, 798 +8. 4 | 813, 854 $37, 267 | +2.9 
All divisions 5,260 | 200, 241 | 199,996 | —0.1 | 4,912,456 | 4,876,165  —0,7 

















1 See footnotes 3 to 0, ‘“ 192. 
7. Employment in Hotels in August, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in hotels increased 1.5 per cent in August, 1929, 
as compared with July, but pay-roll totals fell off 0.4 per cent. 

The summer-resort hotels were responsible for the increase in em- 
ployment, the increases being especially marked in the New England 
and Mountain divisions. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of em- 
ployees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course, no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among em- 
ployees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, 
others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the 
division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further pada by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 
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\|PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL MOTELS 
IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 








Amount of pay roll | 


| Number on pay roll | | (3 sreak) 

















Per | Per 

Geographic division ! Rete ieee” | cont of | . fat. pens of 
August, |¢ ange | August, | ames 

July, 1929 | 1929 | | Jaly, 1929 | 1929” | 

} 

New England. ._....-.2.5.-25.5 131 | 10, 480 | 10,996 | +4.9) $161,171 $168, 480 +4.5 
Middle Atlantic__........-..-.. 311 43,803 | 44,612; +1.6, 772,829 774,205 | +0.2 
East North Central___.__._____- 312 31, 340 31,323 | —0.1 553, 979 536,200; —3.2 
West North ¢ ESS REN Es 189 | 12, 875 12,866 —0.1 184, 811 178, 868 —3.2 
South Ae em itecescersoree= 158 | 10, 312 10, 605 +2.8 | 154, 948 157,663 | +1.8 
Fast South Central____.-.....-., 59 5, 248 5,194) —1.0) 65, 310 64,630 | —1.0 
West South Central __--_.._.__. 98 6, 633 6, 606 —0.4 | 92, 774 91, 211 —1.7 
PI tigtiet cn cn cwnenncis 97 4, 853 5,349 +10. 2 | 78, 922 88,684 | +12.4 
| RR = 322 17, 732 17,977 +1.4 338, 045 333, 307 —1.4 
All divisions ____________. 1,677 | 143,366 | 145,528 | +1.5 | 2,402, 789 2, 393, 248 04 

i i i 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 
8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in August, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in canning and preserving was 45.7 per cent 
greater in August than in July and employees’ earnings were 
64.9 per cent greater, August being the second month of the summer 
canning season. 

Probably no industrial group has wider variations in employment 
than this one, as will be Diag from month to menth in the several 
geographic divisions, each division containing classes of highly ape 
cialized products, many of which have seasons extending over 1, 2, 
or 3 months only. 

Variations in increases in employment among the several districts 
in August ranged from 188 per cent in the East South Central States 
to 20.1 per cent in the East North Central States. 

In addition to the establishments included in the following table, 
42 establishments reported that their operations would not begin 
until September, or later. These plants not yet operating are scat- 
tered through every geographic division, although nearly one-half of 
them are in the South Atlantic States. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 



































tens 
| | Number on pay roll mE Ye roll 
Estab- Per : | Per 

Geographic division 1 lish- — of i of 
| ments change change 

| July, 1929 -= ws July, 1929 | AUgUSt, 
New Bmeiemd.................. 40 2, 669 3,795 | +42.2 $32, 636 $55,707 | +70.7 
Middle Atlantic............__.. 34 6, 871 9, 813 | +42.8 135, 818 182, 784 | +34.6 
East North Central__.._________| 113 7, 387 8,875 | +20.1 106, 657 123,220 | +15.5 
West North Central__....__..-__| 31 1, 707 2 579 | +511 26, 021 36,551 | +40.5 
South Atlantic. __._....__.....- 35 2, 236 2,750 | +23.0 27, 391 25, 530 —6.8 
East South Central___..__..____| 16 343 988 |+-188.0 2, 795 4,982 | +782 
West South Central ___......... 9 221 462 |+109.0 1, 349 2,058 | +52.6 
MI BA 6 ial oil. 28 1, 870 2,908 | +55.5 26, 337 38,850 | +47.5 
es ot cmeemes 126 20, 054 31,004 | +54.6 320, 146 650,176 | +103.1 
All divisions... —«482)~—s 43,358 | «63,174 | 445.7 | 679,150 | 1,119,858 | +64.9 

















! See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 192. 
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Employment on Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Ji\y 

1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operat be 
revenues of $1,000 ,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers p)\\)- 
lished in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed = froin 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UN! 


) 


he 




















TABLE 1.— D 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1929 
[Monthly average, 1926 = 100] 
Month | 1928 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 | 
dese eticeaaisemntnetiaitiies iiienae aia toe J ae | 
Sg Se 98. 3 96.9 | 95. 6 | 95. 8 95. 5 | 89. 3 2 
Ne ee 98. 6 97.0 | 95. 4 | 96. 0 95.3 | 89. 0 4 
i a NT | 100. 5 | 97.4 | 95. 2 | 96. 7 95. 8 | 89. 9 "| 
ELT DE LES Ee 102. 0 | 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 | 91. 7 9 
cs wiesisle  cantaisionsss adiintictiacll 105. 0 | 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 4.9 
ERS Sb IE ante St 107. 1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100.9 | 95. 9 "| 
ES i Be 106. 2 98.1) 99.4 102. 9 101. 0 | 95. 6 i, 
Aut. eRe ITS | 109.4) = 99.0 99.7 102.7 9.5! 5.7 
TE IEEE PE a Oe 107. 8 99. 7 99. 9 102. 8 | 99.1 | 95. 3 
| * 2 SIR 107. 3 | 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 | 98. 9 | 95.3 |. 
le tl I rr GER Bi 105. 2 | 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95.7 | 92.9 
WB csc | 99. 4 96. 0 97. I 98. 2 91.9 | 89. 7 
SPSS SE SEL 29s 583° | 104. 1 98.3 | 97.9 100. 0 7. 5 | 92. 9 { 


1 Average for 7 months. 


Table 2 


of July, 1928, and June and July, 


| 
j 


} 





shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
1929, and pay-roll totals for the 


entire month of each month considered, by principal occupational 
groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations the data for the occupational group reported 
are omitted. 


as 


‘executives, officials, and staff assistants”’ 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF Apne» EMPLOYEES, JULY, 
AND JUNE AND JULY, 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more im 


rtant ox 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respec! 


groups] 








| 


| 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 























Occupation eda akan Ja Ral OS 
| 
July, ee tore 1929; July, 1928 
Professional, clerical, and general. 272,216 | 271,284 | 272,400 $39, 224, 523 
ERE Es De a ee oe 155, 707 153, 858 154, 310 | 21, 296, 963 
Stenographers and typists___-__-_- 24, 644 24, 755 24,807 | 3,171, 647 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
Neg eins iis ot = ight iis ae: i te 732 | 462,381 | 467,184 | 41, 743, 466 
Laborers, extra gang, and work | 
a 81, 820 86, 026 89,357 | 6,470, 961 
Laborers, track, and roadway 
OCIS octet tien eecmataenh aisih~ gern 234,519 | 238,302 | 237,305 | 17,078, 664 
Maintenance of equipment and 
emcee ES Ba! Ce SREB. B 457,943 | 454,915 | 454,638 | 60, 107, 435 
8 RIES FF ale RIF SAE Bek = 99, 99, 434 99, 165 | 14, 757, 935 
SREP on ERS: 7. 55, 314 54, 519 54,365 | 8, 581, 953 
Skilled trades helpers -__.......... 100, 602 101, 395 101, 618 | 11, 123, 885 
Laborers (shops, ‘engine houses, | 
power ts, and stores) ______. 38, 118 36, 992 37,000 | 3, 627, 060 
Common laborers — engine 
power plants, and 
CT NA RR ENS GOT FREEING | 52,024 52, 320 52,500 | 4, 184, 490 
[982] 





June, 1929 


$39, 299, 958 


21, 067, 950 
3, 200, 817 
42, 922, 484 

6, 848, 985 
17, 354, 263 
62, 462, 778 
15, 659, 761 
604 


9, 
11, 982, 219 


3, 509, 281 


4, 261, 795 


July, 129 


gto, 165, 266 
21, 686, 417 
3, 253, 464 


45, 107, 585 
7, 525, 853 
18, 098, ( 
64, 589, 654 
16, 321, 332 
9, DRA, S| 
12, 457, 280 
3, 628, 327 





4, 416, 620 
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TABLE 2.AEMPLOYMENT AND EA \.RNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, 1928, 
AND JUNE AND JULY, 1929—Continued 












Occupation 


Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard_....- =... 
a ER ree 
relegraphers, telephoners, and 
Cs no owe eee nso ee 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) ___._.._....----- 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
EG haa co oo oer ba wdbidieniot 


Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostilers). 
Transportation, train and engine. 
Road conductors - 
Road brakemen and flagmen_ TERE 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_ 
Road engineers and motormen ---_ 
Road fireman and helpers..______ 


| 
July, 1928|June, 1929\July, 1929 July, 1928 | June, 1929 | July, 1929 





Nome S bo at | Total earnings 












ri 








198,808 | 197, 632 | 198, 238 ($25,180, 522 $24, 763,061 $25, 591, 330 
29,904 | 28,311 | 29,376 | 4,772, 201 | 4,616,158 | 4, 807, 455 


23, 462 23,227 | 23,281 | 3,684,255 | 3,571,506 | 3, 705,233 


33,652 | 33,864 / 33, 541 3, 212,258 | 3,241,798 | 3, 204, 846 











Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in e vont and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports receive 


labor offices. 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


21,400 | 20,709 20,750 | 1,646,735 | 1, 504,046 1, 605, 795 
22, 122 | 21, 718 21,782 | 4,438,344 | 4,267,384 4,424, 814 
308,002 311,274 | 313,615 | 63,276,033 | 64,042,679 67, 024, 557 
35, 472 35, 363 35,749 | 8,483,772 | 8,609,180 | 9, 055, 829 
70, 060 69, 144 69, 430 | 12, 170, 834 | 12, 302,678 | 12, 932, 569 

50, 433 52, 357 52, 761 | 9,030, 316 , 356,047 | 9, 719, 308 
41, 768 41, 700 41,975 | 11, 649, 192 | 11, 528,434 | 12, 069, 782 
42, 836 42, 311 42,425 | 8,607,845 | 8,475,093 | 8, 877,940 

1, IST A, 719, 274 |1, 727, 857 |233, 970, 323 232, 758, 344 |246, 903, 206 
















from the various State 


Monthly period 















































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1929 July to August, 1929 
State, and industry group ——|| §$tate, and industry group ; 
i j | 
Employ-| pv, Employ- | 
mink | Pay roll | ment | Pay roll 
eee: cer | 
Hin ois kowa | 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | | Food and kindred products - $1. 1 dikes newnepen 
Ao Soc —2.2 ae. @ 8 Dele ne nad-k----->--~.. $4. D Diese aannsocd 
Metals, machinery, and 1 Iron and steel works - -__.._- ny res 
conveyanees_...........-- —2.3 | —6.3 || Lumber products_--------.- TES. |..---~unine-- 
Wood products_._._..._.__- —1.5 ~13. : | Leather products __.._.____- a a Penne 
Furs and leather goods ee +2. 9 | Paper products, printing 
Chemicals, oils, paints etc. +.5 my ! and publishing -__.-.__._- 10d -~ seein 
Paes and paper goods__- +1.9 —.1 | Patent medicines, chemi- 
SS —1.5 —1.5 ] cals, and compounds.____- i re 
( ‘lothing and millinery - .__. —1.7 —9.1 | Stone and clay products -__- ei By becc—esntinn dt 
Food, beverages, and to- | Tebacco and cigars - -__----_- eres 
be oi +3. 2 +4.2 | Railway car shops-_-_.._....- +9.8 SR ae 
Miscellaneous __...........-| +L0 —7.9 Various industries _____._._- TE. 4, drceiininens -- 
All manufacturing...  _—.7 —4.5 | All industries...__.__. 1 si MAME, Hs etal oot 
Trade, wholes::le and retail _ +14 +2.7 Maryland 
ee ae +.7 —.3 | 
Public utilities. ----- =. | —3.0 || Food products.........----- | +3.0 | +5.5 
Coal mining. ..._......... +24 +2.7 || Textiles..............-..-...| oan’ 43.8 
Building and contracting -_- +.9 7 oo penn steel and their 
bail Siti» nisin +3.7 +2.4 
All indmstries_....._.- —.1 | —3.4 } iene ites” +2.2 | +81 
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Monthly period—Continued 





— 








Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1929 





State, and industry group =——-——>— 





1] 


| 


State, and industry group 


Per cent of cha 
June to July, 























Employ- eae i} | Employ- 
ment Pay roll | | ment 
Le 
| 
Maryland—C ontinued I New Jersey 
Leather and its products____ +3. 4 +11.6 || Food and kindred products. —10.3 
Rubber tires..........-.....| —133 +4.1 || Textiles and their thei —1.5 
Paper and printing - dine Secchi 5 +1.3 || Iron and steel and their 
Chemicals and allied prod- | | _ products_____. rq +1.7 
ucts - —1.5 —3.9 || Lumber and its products .. be +.6 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | '| Leather and its products _. +.1 
REE 3 RP ee: +8. & +8.8 Tobaeco products____._____- +1.4 
Metal products, other than Paper and printing ________- —.4 
iron and steel_..__..______ —.4 —4,1 Chemicals and allied prod- 
Tobacco products... ______| +19. 8 a ea Ra ara: +.9 
Machinery (not including iF Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
transportation equip- .. Saree —3.8 
Ree teas SES +1.2 +1.4 || Metal products, other than | 
Musical instruments__......| +63 | +19.3 || iron and steel_.........- +2.1 
Transportetionequipment._.| —6.5 | —8.9 || Vehicles for land a 
Car building and repairing __| +.5 | ee NT ae —6.1 
Miscellaneous. _....._...__. —5.9 | —.1 || Miscellaneous... ..........-| +7. 2 | 
All manufacturing- -_- +. 04 | +2.5 | All industries +.4 
Retail department stores _ _- +1.8 +1.2 | New York 
Wholesale establishments _ . —1.2 —.4 | 
Public utilities.....________ | 426 +7.0 Stone, clay, and glass... ___ +.3 
| ar SRaRReRE —1.7 —5.2 |, Metals and machinery ----_- —, 
Sl IRE cn ag gl +3.7 —,03 | Wood manufactures - ‘ —2.1 
ae. os —2.4 +7.9 | Furs, leather, and rubber | 
p SR eR as ae +3.9 
Cc — oils, paints, etc _| +1.3 | 
| Employment—index Pa +.3 
‘numbers (1919-1923 = Printing and paper goods _ co ok 4.2 
100) , «sO SCeeR TE —1.8 
Ss ctoes Seaenn ses aaery, an } —3.1 
and tobacco.___....._-_| +.8 
Binibdidiintiattn June, 1929 July, 1929 | Water, light, and power - ---| +.3 
Boots and shoes___..______. F 57.9 63. 1 All industries __-- ~~... | —.3 
Bread and other bakery anche 
products. é 110. 6 112.5 
Cars and gener>l shop. con- | 
struction and_ repairs, Oklahoma 
steam railroads ---.......- : 69. 7 70. 0 |) 
Clothing, men’s and | Cottonseed-oil mills -_-..._-- +] 
nA SE 93. 3 85.8 || Food production: 
Confectionery ...........__. 76. 4 78. 1 |! See a +1.6 
Cotton goods-__.__._.__._--- 58. 5 56.5 |) Confections____.__...--- +29. 4 
Dyeing aan finishing tex- Creameries and dairies - +22.7 
STS, 7 i ee 105. 0 100. 2 || Flour mills ____....----- +9. 6 
Electrical machinery, ap- Ice and ice cream_------ +.1 
paratus, and supplies __ _ _- 104. 9 104. 6 Meat and poultry -___-- +.4 
Foundry and machine- | Lead and zinc: 
shop products ---......... 71.8 71. 4 | Mines and mills ........ +23.0 
gd, EE se ee ee 103. 1 100. 2 |) Geneewhs «.-.... 5. 4.-- —33. 2 
Hosiery and knit goods____- 68. 6 54.1 || Metals and machinery: 
Se ee 99. 3 98.5 |) Auto repairs, etc_______- +5.1 
Leather, tanned, curried, Machine shops and 
and finished .-_..........- 80. 3 87.8 |) foundries __........... +2.8 
Paper and wood he 94. 0 92. 9 |) Tank construction and 
Printing and pub ishing _- ys 109. 6 108. 1 | ne, A OO +30. 9 
Rubber footwear __-_-...-_- 88. 5 92.2 || Oil industry: 
Rubber goods, tires, and Production and gasoline 
ES RL aR SO 79. 1 82. 5 |) manufacture____.....- +13.8 
8 RE ETS 95. 7 92. 9 Refineries _._..........-.- +10.1 
Text 4 machinery and | Printing: Job work.......-- +.7 
Ree te SCRE A Oe 58. 8 58.4 || Public utilities: 
Ww om a and worsted goods - - 77.3 75. 3 |) Steam-railway shops....| -+83.8 
Street railways. __...... —3.8 
All industries_........ 77.2 77.0 Water, light,and power_i| -+11.5 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 








tate, and industry group | 


Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1929 





Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1929 


















































S | i State, and industry group 
Employ- | ’ Employ- 
ment | /ay roll —— Pay roll 
Oklahoma—C ontinued Wisconsin 
j 

Stone, clay, and glass: | Manual 
Brick and tile --....---- | +56.5 | +39. 5 | 
Cement and plaster__-__- | +35. 6 | ee! eee © ee —0.5 +0. 3 
Crushed stone __-...---- +23. 0 | | a aera —5.3 —6.8 
Glass manufacture______| —2.5 | —9.9 a7 crushing and quarry- 

Textiles and cleaning: bic fyugsber . rectgagpal Tl EMIS on << ceeeiinabioc pment | +23 —3.0 
Textile manufacture -__- —1.3 | —3.0 | Manufacturing: 

Laundries, etc. .......-- +39. 7 | +43. 0 Stone and allied indus- 

Woodworking: ae a Cae —5.6 —7.1 
Sete —s~---- +13. 2 +25. 4 Ss Sree —4.3 —11.4 
Millwortm, @06........... +8.3 | +8.2 2S sees —2.0 —8.3 

<u mat WEES) el IES See ei —2.4 — 13.6 
All industries_.....--- +11.4 +11.3 ra a 42.5 oh - 
SNS ai Bn Rinkenrnitinnanet +13 —8.8 
PT wes ata de — re ea See is 3 —7.1 
| Index numbers (1923- |  Foods_----.......------ 39.5 +18. 0 
| 1925 =100)—em- Light and paler sare +2.9 +3.3 
loyment rinting and publish- 
— == I inet AER EN +.7 —1.4 
— Laundering, cleaning, + 4 
. in and dyeing -----..-.-- 3.0 +1. 
July, 1929! August, 1929 Chemicals (including 
Pennsylvania ae peniviiingncotieidiahil soap, glue, and ex- 
| Se ee 1.4 —5.8 

Metal products_____...--.--- - 7 . 98. 9 P ) + 

Transportation equipment - 83. 9 75.5 All manufacturing. ___ +1.8 —6.3 

Textile products........._.- 97.0 100. 2 | nih 

Foods and tobacco_....-...-. 96.3 96. 8 Construction: 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- AS iS | RCT SRT 42.9 +6.8 

Wets_........-.------------ | 83. 7 83.7 Highway ......-.....2.: +2.5 +1.9 

Lumber products__......... 82. 6 81.9 | i +2.4 +.7 

Chemi products a See 108. 5 108. 9 Marined redging, sewer 

— and rubber prod- | a in. 5 Ic Glgwing 635. .<.<...- —39.9 —35. 0 

«= Rowen an denn nnn een onn fo 6 -° || Communication: 

ae and printing.......... 4.8 04.5 | Steam railways._______- «8 —1,7 
aes : Electric railways____---- -.5 —49 

All industries......... 94.9 | 96. 0 Express, telephone, and 
oe sete ee tel Seid htactinn +9. 9 +6. 3 
} Wholesale trade -_-__.....-.-. —4.7 —3.3 
Pay roll Hotels and restaurants *___- mh B inccccsueuns 

ees OE a 7 Nonmanual 

Metal products............- 99. 6 109.1 | : ; 

Transportation equipment - 82.5 75.7 || Manufacturing, mines, and 

Textile products....__._____ 99.9 105.7 || Quarries. ...-.u.......-.2. +.5 +.3 

Foods and tobacco...______ 97.6 97.7 | Ceentiee a ti6 pac 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- ‘ommunication -_-._.._...- : ” 

ucts... a a oe ™ Ki 72.9 85.5 | Wholesale trade___-...._-.. +14 +3.6 

Lumber products.._.______- 77.0 82.6 Retail trade—sales force 

Chemical products. ....___- 116.0 SS OS ae ae —1..6 —i1.1 

Leather and rubber prod- inigdiioneons professional 

o> Oca hagas sali 100. 4 107. Se a eek Sp een Se +.4 +.4 
Paper and printing ....____. 103.3 109.1 
All industries ____. 06. 8 102. 6 








2 ar figures. 
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State, and industry group | 


Per cent of change, || 


July, 1928, to July, 


om 


| Employ- 


| 


| Pay roll 1 





} 
| 



































| ment 
California 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 

ucts eds ee ia 2.8 +3. 5 
Metals, machinery, and | 

conveyances - co +18.9 +19.8 
Wood manufactures ______- | .0 —1.1 
Leather and rubber goods - i +19.5 +14. 7 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- +21.6 +24. 6 
Printing and paper goods. _- i +5.1 +6. 3 
Textiles___.___- 2% +4. 5 +18. 3 
Clothing, millinery, “and 

laundering__.........--- +6. 1 | +9. 9 
Foods, beverages, and to- 

bacco. CSS te eR Ee +14.9 +i15.6 
Water, light, and power _- —2.9 —12.5 
Miscellaneous ---_---..-.-.---- +14.6 | —4.0 

All industries_._......| +123 | +13.3 
Employment—index 
numbers (1925- 
1927 = 100) 
July, 1928) July, 1929 
Iinois 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

SS a eee 99. 6 93. 5 
Metals, machinery, and 

conveyances_--__._.-....-- 93. 2 112.8 
Wood products-_-_--.--..---- 77.3 72. 1 
Furs and leather goods_ ___- 101.1 106. 2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_- 99.7 106. 7 
Printing and paper goods-__- 102. 4 100. 7 
ES RS eae ae 86. 6 92. | 
Sno yg be millinery - -_-- 91.1 88.0 

— verages, and to- 

Es cic amwoasbebicanc 95. 1 95.9 
All manufacturing _-_- 93.9 103. 4 
Trade, wholesale and retail_- 90. 1 85. 2 
Public utilities..._.__....._- 104. 2 107.5 
Og Ee eee 50.4 §9. 3 
Building and contracting __- 100. 5 87.1 
All industries__....._- 94.5 101. 5 
(1919-1923 = 100) 
Massachusetts 
Boots and shoes __......---- 64.7 63. 1 
Bread and other bakery 

Ries detain cw nine 200s 103. 1 112.5 
Cars and general shop con- 

struction and _ repairs, 

steam railroads __...-..__- 68.9 70.0 
Clothing, men’s and wom- 

RISES ak ca 83.0 85.8 
Confectionery - . ..........--. 74.5 78. 1 |) 
+ 0 SE 41.0 56. 5 || 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

Rep pee esr MEK ORAS, 96. 3 100.2 | 
Electric machi appa- i 
ratus, and supplies. _____- 101. 5 104. 6 || 











| 


State, and industry group | 


| July, 1928 July, 





Massach usetts— Contd. 


Foundry and machine- atte | 
products : 
Furniture ___- 
Hosiery and knit goods - 
Jewelry______- 
Leather, tanned, 
and finished ________- 
Paper and wood pulp é 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber footwear __-____- 


“curried, 





Rubber goods, tires, and 
eh a ae RT ; 

3 ee ee ee 

Textile machinery nd 
RES EO ergs, ee 


Woolen and worsted goods 


All industries 


Employment 
numbers 
1923 = 100) 





Per cent of chs 
July, 1928, to J 
1929 








S— 











Employ- 7 
ment Pay 
New York 
Stone, clay, and glass__-_-_--- +3.9 
Metals and machinery +15. 6 
Wood manufactures _______. —2.8 
Furs, leather, and rubber 
SS eee +4. 4 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete - 4+7.4 
Ae Sie hediseeterabe sees -~- +3.4 
nting and paper goods_- +42 
Re Ea +3. 6 
Clothing and millinery - -__- +2.1 
Food and tobacco_____--_--- —3.0 
Water, light, and power -____ —5.7 
All industries __.._.._. +7.1 
August, 1928, | 
August, 1929 
Oklahoma 
Cottonseed-oil mills ._.-__.- +-93. 7 12 
Food production: 
BI. cits cm podcee —27.0 
Confections__.........-- —13.7 
Creameries and dairies __ +21.3 +1 
Flour mills. ._.......--.- +20. 2 +} 
Ice and ice cream... -- +20. 3 + 
Meat and poultry. -_.._ +1.6 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills_______- +-68. 2 ++ 
SR nie aac —33.9 - 
Metals and moeninee: 
Auto repairs, etc__..___- +57. 1 +5 
Machine yo and 
Seneries 4.2, .......-- +22. 6 +2 
Tank construction and 
Os hil btastin oon +21. 5 +2 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline 
a ea +57.0 +5 
ET NE OT Nor +17.8 + 
Printing: > RD +6.3 +3 
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Per cent of change, a Per cent of change, 
August, 1928, to || July, 1928, to July 
August, 1929 1929 
state, and industry group | State, and industry group | me 
Employ- = | | Employ- : 
anent Pay roll || — Pay roll 
ede 4 sheikh doe 
Okiahoma—Continued Wisconsin 
Public utilities: | 
Steam-railway shops... +4.2 +41 | mencanee 
Street railways - - --- +16. 4 +13. 0 : , an 
1 Water, light, and power./ +97.6 +76.3 || vines per ie<abip ere nng ee rey 
Stone, clay, and glass: i ¢ ceili mail deinen ; ; 
a as -12.4 Stone crushing and quarry- | nage pr 
Cement and plaster _ ‘.. +5.6 +3. 1 Manuictuin: | , 
) Crushed stone..........| +304. 6 FIR. 6 || Stone and allied indus- | 
Glass mamufacture-..--- —15.2 —15. 4 | tries | 415.9 ~121 
Textiles and cleaning: ee ee. +8 95 
Textile manufacture. —18. 2 | —.2 a ee “Sr 43.9 26 
laundries, =e ° +4. 4 | +11.1 Rubber. ope Seg +10. 2 hc: 2 
Woodworking: ———<_— 4.17.6 +18. 5 
Sawmills --—----.------. —13.3 | 4 ae > especies BR es 
Millwork, a pane ews —10.4 | pe a _ “Ti aegaeed: | oat +7.3 
All industries_______-- +25. 2) +22. 5 ig ar 3 +2.8 | +7.0 
Light and wer +2. 4 | +7.3 
Index numbers — and publish- 
(1923-1925 = 100) — a reg ee +11. 4 | +10. 2 
lo , Cleaning, 
: — ie etews and hear oe re oe +3. 1 +2.7 
Chemi including 
Angust, | August, soap, glue, and explo- | 
‘ 2 bse tegen A, i tee ete hire: | 21.3 | —26.3 
Penmepivante All manufacturing -_ | +3.6 +1.5 
Metal products. -....--..--- 85. 2 98. 9 
Transportation equipmern: t..) 74.7 2 75.5 || Construction: 
Textile products. ..........- 95. 1 100. 2 Building........._.____- —7.8 | +1.7 
Foods and tobacco peecobeoend 99. 6 96. 8 } Highway Se ae Sa —,j +. 9 
Stone, clay, and glass _ ac aan | RI | —15.8 —12.6 
WRB id ntchitnd bho 444s - sdddes Marine, dredgi sewer 
Lumber =. ce Eo 84. 5 81.9 di bet — > age | +32.7 +36. 8 
Chemi ree 94. 4 108. 9 Ocmmnubiention: 
Leather and se ‘products 97.7 100. 5 Steam railways....____- +10 +7.0 
Paper and printing. _....._. 98. 1 | 4. 5 Electric railways. ___- -7.0 —35 
5 5 | Express, telephone, and 
A e.....-..- perc NE Mace, telegraph........_.__. +19. 2 416.4 
Pp ml || Wholesale trade ___...__.__- +6. 7 +10. 0 
ay .30 Hotels and resteurants *....| aS 
' . 
Metal products...........-- 89. 7 109. 1 || Nonmanual 
Transportation equipment--| 76, 2 275.7 | 
Textile products. __......-.- 97.8 105, 7 Manufacturing, mines, and 
Foods and tobacco... ..-.-- 98. 0 97.7 at eee +4. 2 +6. 5 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- || Construction ___.......-__-- —1.6 —.4 
an oe 87. 6 85.5 || Communication. __________- +11.0 +10.4 
Lumber products_. natn 86. 9 82.6 || Wholesale trade............ +3.1 +6.7 
Chemical products --- .._..- 103. 6 120.1 | Retail trade—sales force 
Leather and rubber prod- Pit * Ramee eS it +6. 7 49.8 
WOE ie tiiieedn de nnaccecee- 103. 9 107. 1 jibeaniianeaven professional | 
Paper and printing -...._.-- 104. 7 109. 1 an en | 404 | 49.6 
An industries____.___- | 88. 9 | 102. 6 | 
2 Pidhininary figures. 7M eit and nonmanual combined. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
actual selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food August 
15, 1928, July 15 and August 15, 1929, as well as the percentave 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of flour was 5.4 cents on August 15, 1928; 5.0 cents on July 
15, 1929; and 5.2 cents on August 15, 1929. These figures show 1 
decrease of 4 per cent in the year and an increase of 4 per cent in the 
month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase o/ 
3.8 per cent August 15, 1929, as compared with August 15, 1928, and 
an increase of 1.1 per cent August 15, 1929, as compared with July 
15, $92 9. 


—— — _ £ — 


iin addition to acti retail prices of food and coal, the iit publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TanLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
oF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1929, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1929, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1928 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


























| Per cent of increase 
Average retail prices on (*} Aug eo 
o AU» , 
Article | Unit 14: ean 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 
Cents Cents Cents | 
Sicloltt MEitetddctapecncacncdounan oe 51.0 52. 5 52. 4 +38 —0.2 
Rou Giahiocs cents ohachwceabebee. AEST. 45,1 | 47.0 47.0 +4 0 
Rib reli sete <n cs. sStedusibns Hoge feos Gis canes 36.6 | 38. 2 38. 0 +4 —1 
CUE nttis obo d nce eeccecsetaclacwe! _ SREB 29. 6 31.3 31.1 +5 —1 
Pin6 Wins on wees ascinocedi sen ltmiiied eee Fis 19. 6 21.5 21.3 +9 —1 
Nt NE nee PN Oe sions | 39.9 39.5 40. 1 +1 +2 
Bacon, eiheed...-..-...---...----2--|.2.-.d0..0s---2-| 44.8 44.3 44.7 —-0.2 +1 
aR Mains siise no sinip scabpes hth sis iieenndi 55.0 56. 4 56. 8 +3 +1 
ee EER Seabee “SY 40. 2 41.1 40. 3 +0,2 —2 
pS SOS Re Se: ae =| ee eer 36. 8 39.9 39. 4 +7 —1 
| 
Salmon, canned, eee a lan owen eonee | 34. 2 31.5 31.6 —8 +0. 3 
Milk, Siecetnes--....--.----ns~5)| OUarb. ou. occ 14, 1 14.3 14.3 +1 
Milk, evaporated_............._.._- | 16-0z. can____-| 11.2 10.9 10.8 —4 —1 
i os ik ae ne al 2. Bere 55. 4 53.4 53. 7 -—3 +1 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |_.._. OR. chek 27.3 27.3 27.1 —1 —0.4 
tutes). | 
Ci ate dew cudwnced [-neon OG cna 38. 4 37.9 37.8 —2 —0.3 
ON SELL ea Litined | RDP e 18.7 18.3 18.4 —2 +1 
Vegetable lard substitute___.....___- TRIES | FEES? 24.8 | 24.8 24.8 0 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh .................. ei ae 45.0 | 44.1 48. 2 +7 +9 
A on cs ce eadbes Pee ick 9.2 9.0 9.0 —2 0 
I i bis dacuodwn besos ct. taeda OE Say ee 5.4 5.0 5.2 —4 +4 
CN oak A now csseewiqus ices buen OBE isi Ss 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
ETON SI pe Garment an ee ae nk 8.9 8.8 8.9 0 +1 
Cabin cel kno com ake wacad | 8-oz. package__ 9.5 9.5 9.5 0 0 
, RR EPR SR eae ce | 28-02. package_ 25.6 25. 5 25. 5 —0.4 0 
SEN, A | Pound. _...... 19.8 19.6 19.7 —1 +1 
ee ae cap eli AMM oes Shai 5 9.9 | 9.7 9.8 —1 =i 
Oa cgind «= 80s eawlnancbiind ice ae 12. 6 14.3 14.4 +14 +1 
|. Sa Sas tie Pu Wate aie 2.2 3.9 4.0 +82 +3 
i Eee ae ee eae) te, SEE Gsstns 5.4 7.0 6.4 +19 --9 
CS OG SSIS area ae Sr GaN sg ‘eae ee 4.1 4.8 5.6 +37 +17 
Oe sieennckencsccdpbasucnd | No. 2 can... 11.6 11.9 11.9 +3 0 
3 SI MS Ses i camint enh 15.9 15.8 15. 8 —|) 0 
Penh, Mia os ee ek laces iti. ocak 16.7 16. 6 16. 6 —l 0 
Tomatoes, canned__...............-. Fryer “rae 11.6 13.8 13.8| +19 0 
i OS EE GE reewes.. 3... 7.1 6.4 6.6 —7 +3 
OA A Gib 5 knw cinccuen cw dcievelecaas Madina ok ook 77.4 77.4 77.5 +0.1 +0. 1 
Combis Soi. ks. wu dda Si ald BG. 3 5: 49. 4 49.4 49.9 —0.2 —0.2 
PO as oe eel vic Ba pea 13.8 14.7 15.0 +9 +2 
SS NR a eae RES Sa aad RT 13.5 11.7 11.8 —13 +1 
+s GARR Ra a5 ECON. 25. 2.25. 31.6 32, 1 31.9 +1 —1 
| SS TS SLE 5 the! : eo 64. 2 44.8 45. 5 —29 +2 
Weighted food index____._.________. | busliiasbidsa dddenls gon nue a ae +3.8 +11 

















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each year 
from 1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in August of 
each of these specified years, compared with August, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of rice was 8.7 cents in August, 
1913; 9.4 cents in August, 1923; 10.2 cents in August, 1924; 11.3 
cents in August, 1925; 11.6 cents in August, 1926; 10.7 cents in August, 
'927; 9.9 cents in August, 1928; and 9.8 cents in August, 1929. 

As compared with August, 1913, these figures show increases of 8 
per cent in August, 1923; 17 per cent in August, 1924; 30 per cent in 
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August, 1925; 33 per cent in August, 1926; 23 per cent in August, 
1927; 14 per cent in August, 1928; and 13 per cent in August, 192). 
The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an incre ::se 
of 58.8 per cent in August, 1929, as compared with August, 1913. 
Taste 2._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND 


CENT OF INCREASE AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED \ 7 
AUGUST 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase Aug. 15 of 






























































Average retail price on Aug. 15— specified year compared wit) = 
Article | 415, 1915— 
l | . 
1913 oa | 102 | 105 | 10027] 008) 1920] 102 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 029 
| ; | | | 
| } | - 
| Cts.} Cts . Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cis. Cis. 
Gitein steak-.pousd. me as 7) < as H 5.6 =< ss 54, 50,58) 66 
ound steak._-.do_.-.| 23. -5 34. a : 45.1 47.0) OB 56 BS 6 HH 1B 
Rib roast __....- do....| 20.2} 29.2 29.1) 30.3) 30.4 31.7 36.6 $8.0 45 44 50, 50) 57 Sls 
Chuck roast__..- do....| 16.5; 20.8 21.0) 22.1) 22.5, 23.9) 20.6 31.1) 26 27 34 361 45 79 «x8 
Plate beef_.....- do....| 12.2) 12.7 “8s 13.9] 14.3 15.3) 19.6 21.3) 4 7 14) 17] 25) 
Pork chops-_-.-- do._.-| 21.9} 32.1) 34.8) 40.0) 40.5 37.7) 39.9) 40.1 
Bacon, sliced____do_.__| 28.3| 39.2 38.3) 49.3) 52.0 46.5, 44.8) 44.7 
Ham, sliced_-__.do-.__| 28.4] 46.3 46.6) 54.9| 60.7) 54.3) 55.0! 56.8 
Lamb, leg of....do_...| 18.9) 37.2) 37.3) 38.7| 39.2 39.2) 40.2) 40.3 
Hens wlll 25 _ -40...- 21.5| 34.5 34.8) 36. 2 a 35.4 36.8) 39.4 
Salmon, canned, r } 
pA.” pound_.|_____| 31.2 31.2! 32.3) 38.2) 32.9) 34.2) 31.6 
Milk, fresh____- uart__| 8.8) 13. i 13.7| 13.9] 13.9 14.1) 14.1| 14.3 
Milk, evaporate | 
aa i6-ounce can_.|.____| 12.2 11.11 11.5} 11.4) 11.6) 11.2) 10.8 
Butter_______- und__| 35.4 51.8, 48.3 54.1) 50.6 51.4) 55.4) 53.7 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) | nel on al tebe dl ol 27.3| 27.1 
ND asec, * und. |__| . 6 . 2} 28. 7. 7. 
Cheese____....-- do..-.| 22.0 36.3 34.4 36.8) 35.7) 37.0) 38.4 37.8) 
po RRS do....| 16.1) 17.1) 19.3) 24.3) 22.7) 18.9) 1&7) 18.4 
Vegetable lard substi- | | 
| gi ae BF und__|____- 22.8, 25.2} 25.9) 25.9) 25.0) 24.8) 24.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh | | 
PSC I aes dozen__| 33.0, 41.5 44.6, 48.9 44.9) 42.0) 45.0) 48.2 
eee... . 2 pound..| 5.6 8&7) &8 %4 9.4) 9.3) 92 9.0 
RS do....| 3.3) 4.5, 5.1) 61) 6.0) 5.6 5.4) 5.2 
Corn meal _____- do..-.| 3.0, 4.1) 4.7, 5.4) 51) 52) 53] 5.3) 
Rolled oats baat Re Bay } gy 8.8 9.2 a 8.9 ms 
orn flakes 
wien package__|____- | 9:7) 9.6 109 nn oe “4 9.5 
eat cereal 
.-28-ounce package__|./_._| 24.4 “2 24.6) 25.4) 25.5) 25.6) 25.5 
Macaroni-_-__..pound__!____. re a6 a4 20. 3 oa 1 106 ei Biden: ect. Riess 
i CA, Mencek whe { L 2) iL. -6 10.7, 9%. . 8, 
Beans, navy-...do___-|____- | 11.0 a 10.3} 9.2 * 12.6) 14.4)... 
Potatoes_.__..-- do..™| 1.9 3.7] 26 44) 36 34 229 40) 
ee a ee 6.5° 6.5) 8.0: 5.9 6.4 5.4 6.4)..... 
Cotibege. ee SEs Eee 4. 8| “4 a8 4.3) 4.4[ 4.1) 5.6)... 
eans, , 
ERE ER: No. 2 can_.|_.___| 12.9} 12.6 124 11.8} 11.5} 11.6 11.9 
Corn, canned --~_do....|_._-.- 15.4 15.9 18.4 16.4) 15.6) 15.9) 15.8 
Pees, coniee____ 60... aoe 17.6 ~ - 17. 5; 16.7| 16.7| 16.6 
omatoes, cann 
MO No. 2 can__|_____| 13.0} 13.3 13.7 11.8) 12.0) 11.6) 13.8 
pets oes 5.6, 9.6 - al 7.0, 7.3; 7.11 66 
, BRR Rca Bc: do..._| 54.4) 69.7) 70.9, 75.9 77.1) 77.6) 77.4) 77.5 
ER TE do___.| 29.8} 37.6 43.4) 50.9 51.0) 47.4 49.4) 49.3 
Prunes___....-.- p Witie Baris 19.0, 17.3) 17.3) 17.2) 15. ae 15.0 
Raisins. _......- | AEE 17.4) 15.4 14.4, 14.8) 14.3) 13.5) 11.8 
Bananas______. dozen__|____- 38. 4| 35.4 34.5 34.5) 33.7) 31.6) 31.9 
Oranges !______- PA BE 50.9) 46.1) 59.8 50.7) 53.8) 64.2) 45.5 
All erticies couibhineé ih. hd ee a ee ae 
































1 Beginning with Jan. 1, 1921, the index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have be" 


com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 weighs to the consumption of the avers <¢ 
fa cba Delle 200n, to Daseeeier, S008, ths es mene enies as oe oe oh n 

Chops, bacon, ham, ens, eal, 
eges, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. ; ’ 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of {ood commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928, and 1929. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 
Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 
Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


Taste 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO AUGUST, 1929 


[Average cost in 1913 = 100.0] 
































Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals}; Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals; Meats | prod- 
| uets | | ucts 

1913: Average for year...-| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 1928: Average for year....| 167.2} 1792| 150.0 
1914: Average for year...-| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 JONG... 255 ete ce 168.0 | 168.3 152. 2 
1915: Average for year_...| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 February - ----------- 168.0 | 167.8 150.7 
1916: Average for year_._-_} 126.8 108. 2 103. 2 OS DR IIE 166. 8 167.1 150. 7 
1917: Average for year_..-| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 BON oss ck ns ccsy. ee + ee 147.8 
1918: Average for year_...| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 | SES Ree ee 168. 3 175. 4 147.3 
1919: Average for year..._| 198.0 | 184.2 176. 6 apiece oe a 146. 1 
1920: Average for year_...| 232.1 | 185.7 185. 1 FUR oo eden wdicseses| MR eS 147. 1 
1921: Average for year__..| 179.8 | 158.1 149.5 |! August_...........-.| 1682] 180.5 148. 3 
1922: Average for year_...| 159.3 | 150.3 135. 9 September -_--------- 166.7 | 195.8 151.2 
1923: Average for year_..__| 156.9 149.0 147.6 PN, is Ses 165. 9 188. 9 151.1 
1924: Average for year_..__. 160.4 150.2; 142.8 | November-_--_-------- 165.3 | 184.9 152.5 
1925: Average for year....| 176.2 | 163.0; 147.1 || December. ---------- 164.2} 179.1, 153.5 
1926: Average for year__..' 175.5 | 171.3, 145.5 || 1929: l 
1927: Average for year_.... 170.7 169. 9 148.7 NS Soo eos 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 

JR han sande | 172.8 168. 1 151. 4 | WONG. 5. ack nie 164. 1 180. 3 152.6 

EE athe av 8en 172.7 | 167.6 151.8 | RRR ee 164.1 | 182.8 152. 4 

Mareh_.....-- 172. 1 168. 5 152.2 || Ds as 164.1 | 187.5 148.9 

os SNR, Sane 171.7 170. 6 150. 8 || May..-- [pea ee 8 eee FY 147.5 

May-.- 171.6 | 170.7 145.3 |) SIS ae SS so Ae 163.0 192.4! 1468 

June_. 170.7 | 1683 143.7 |] fan. ie ccbiteunes <8 163.4 195.9 146.8 

; | Se ee Bee TC 169. 3 143.9 || Gis price eek 164. 7 195, 8 147.0 

SR ios scons 171.2} 171.0| 1445 || 

September. ..........- 170.6 | 173.0] 146.6 |) 

CS es ee 170. 5 173. 7 149. 4 || 

November____.._..-- 169.8 169.9 150. 2 

December..-_-_...--.--- 168.6 | 168.1 152. 8 














Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928,? and by months for 1928 through August, 1929. These index 
numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and 
are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for 
each month and each year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7 in 1927, the figures for 1928 
a an increase of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all meee, at of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1927, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; Bulletin No, 418, pp, 38 to 51; Bulletin No, 445, pp. 36 to 49; and Bulletin No, 464, pp, 36 to 49, 
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average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables I and 2, weigh. 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See Mar: j). 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the num), 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so ¢o )))- 


puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The ind x 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 158.5 
for July, 1929, and 160.2 for August, 1929. 

The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THROUGH 
AUGUST, 1929 

[Average for year 1913=100.0] 





—— 












































Year and (Sirloin}Round, Rib |Chuck} Plate | Pork : 
nee steak | steak | roast | roast | beet | chops Bacon| Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter'Cheese 
| strani 
sine 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0; 100.0 
sei & 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201. 4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0} 188.2 
BRR Aa ~ 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 164.0] 135.0] 153.9 
o _.<cteiel 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157. 1 | 147. 4 | 181.4) 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1) 148.9 
3 ________-| 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8] 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7] 167.0 
esa 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0] 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0] 159.7 
AMAR «8 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0} 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0} 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1] 166.1 
ees Ss 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6] 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.31 213.4 | 182.2] 157.3 | 1388.6] 165.6 
casi 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1] 127.3 | 175.2] 174.8 | 204.5] 173.2) 1584/| 145.2] 1701 
osha 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4] 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0) 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 1742 
1928: January..| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8] 142.1 | 149.0] 165.2] 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7| 150.9] 177.4 
February__| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5] 161.9] 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7| 147.0] 177.4 
ak 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2] 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6] 174 
a 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0/ 158.9] 188.1 177.0 | 158.4] 143.9] 1729 
Sam 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6] 172.4 
: SEER 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160,06! 192.2 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7] 1724 
July_.....-.| 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162, 6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 1584] 141.8] 1733 
August__._- 200.8 | 202.2 | 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.9 | 2045 | 172.8] 158.4] 1447] 173.8 
September _| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0) 168.1 | 208.2) 177.9| 159.6 | 150.4] 175.1 
October_...| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0) 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1] 175.6 
November -_| 190.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 170.0) 164.8 | 203.0 1784 | 160.7| 1522] 1742 
December._| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0/ 160.4 | 198.5 | 177.9 | 160.7 | 1548) 174.2 
1929: January-.-' 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0; 184.0 | 160.7} 150.7] 173.8 
February --| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4] 167.8 | 157.1 | 158. 2 | 199.6] 186.4 | 160.7) 152.7] 1729 
Se 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0] 167.8 | 167.6 | 158. 9 | 201.9] 190.1 | 160.7| 1525] 1729 
POS 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4] 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3] 196.2 | 159.6 | 1457] 172.4 
SRSA 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0] 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8] 198.1 | 159.6 | 1423] 171.9 
et 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9} 176.0 | 179.0 | 162. 2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5] 17L9 
TE 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6] 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4] 171.5 
SRRS 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4] 176.0 | 191.0 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.2) 17L0 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour Corn Rice Pota- Sugar} Tea | Coffee = 
| meal toes cles 1 
eS Sa eee 100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
ee Sa 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7} 203.4 
oe AIRE 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 175.8} 150.0] 109.2| 1824] 145.5] 1281/1218] 153.3 
po 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109. 2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1] 141.6 
Fidin iecsmadt 112.0 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7] 109.2 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
EE Oe eee 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7] 116.1 | 1588 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3) 145.9 
RS ee RR: 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127. 6 | 211.8} 130.9] 1888/1728) 157.4 
BRS ORE ~ Se 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133. 3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 1711] 160.6 
SPS 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123. © | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 1621) 155.4 
GONE. Re aR 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7] 114 9) 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1) 1543 
hale ot 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3] 117.2) 176.5 | 120.1 | 1423 | 162.8) 155.1 
ee 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117. 2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 1421 | 168.1) 151.6 
i 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 1161 | 200.0) 129.1 | 1423) 163.8)| 1514 
ER 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7] 1149 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9 | 1641] 152.1 
> SS 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9| 1941 | 130.9] 141.9 | 1644] 153.8 
RE 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 182.7! 1421] 165.1) 1526 
> 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9} 135.3 | 1382.7 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 1528 
SR 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.8] 154.2 
PE 122.2 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4 | 127.3 | 142.3.| 166.1] 157.8 
SE 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5 | 142.5 | 166.4| 156.8 
OR 120.9 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 129.4 | 123.6] 142.3 | 1668) 157.3 
ile 118.4 | 169.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 121.8 | 142.1 | 166.8 155.8 
se ood 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 |.166.1 | 154.6 
RRR 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0] 142.6 | 166.1 | 154.4 
a 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2] 142.6) 1664) 153.0 
PRS 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6] 135.3 | 116.4! 142.6) 166.4] 151.6 
Ee 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4] 142.6) 1661) 153.3 
ee 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7-| 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 1425 | 165.8) 1548 
EM widwoane 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8 | 158.5 
Ta 116.5 | 139.7 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0] 142.5 | 165.4 160.2 






































! 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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CITIES, AUGUST 15, 1928, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1929—Continued ie 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, 2 
R. 1. Va. N.Y. St. Louis, Mo, 
R —- 
— S| 120 | 8] 192 S| 1929 S| 0 
Slaleielsiglsiais/gsie ; 
4#j/eila/</6/</</48 |<] </e =< 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Crs ' 
NI iia ins cecenen pound. _/! 80, 8/182. 5)182. 5] 48.8) 51.3) 50.7] 52.0) 52,2) 52.0} 48.6) 49.6 40 
ee ee ee ae, do....| 58.6) 60.4) 61.1) 43.2) 45.4) 45.5) 44.0) 45.5! 45.5) 46.8) 4s : 18 
REE ES Se do_...| 43.7 46.2! 46.5) 35.6) 38.1) 38 3) 36.6! 36.9) 37 9 36. 6) 38.4 38 
GE irae do....| 35. 2) 37.6) 36.7) 29.3) 29.4) 30.4 31. 5) ie 32. 7 29. 2 31.9 3] 
| 
Ee ae eee te do_...} 24.0} 28.0 28, 61 20. 4) 23.7; 22.4) 18.1 20.5) 20.3] 19.7) 22 2 
Pork chops Oe a ee TO ey SE ee do_...| 44.3) 42.2) 45.1) 39.3) 39.0) 39.3) 44.3 43.5) 43.7] 30.0 37. \ 
aera do_...| 41.9} 41.7) 41. 7, 40.3) 38.5) 40. 3) 30.4 38. 8) 39. 1) 42.9) 42 {2 
| EROS do...) 56.6) 57.5) 58. 8) 45.1) 45.6 45.8] 55.1 "a 56. 2| 53.9) 55.5 7.9 
} 
TE EEE ie ane ee re do....| 41.0) 43. 6} 41. 8) 45.3) 46.2) 44.9) 39.5 40.9 39.9] 37.9 39. 9} 39,2 
RR cite wdtiagaisn rat cia Dbinnip tibial do_.__} 41.8) 44.0) 45. 2) 34.0) 39.4) 36.8) 40.0 42.3) 42.3] 34.1 40, 2) 37.9 
Salmon, canned, red______...___- do-...| 32.9} 30.2) 30. 6) 35.3) 31.0) 31.8) 35.2 30.9) 30.4) 32.5) 31.9) 3) 5 
TER ES quart__} 15.7) 15.7] 15. 7| 140) 14.0] 14.0 = 13. 5) 13. 5 mT 13. 0} 1 
Milk, evaporated________16-ounce can__| 11.3) 11.2) 11.2 12, 2} 12.0) 11.9) 11.2 a 10. 9} 10. 3| 10.0) 98 
a SE pound._| 55.7) 54.9) 54.5) 59.7) 57.1) 56.5) 54.9 53.2) 54.1 57. 0) 54. 6) 54 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) 
hi Cb plctn ch sehetbadwetiwaeak pound._| 26. 6) 26.6) 26.2) 30.0) 29.8) 29.7) 28.4 28.0 28.0] 26.9 26.0 2- - 
SR atiinchadakticnidiblaciniy eiiacie wah 0..-.| 39.3) 39.0) 38.4) 37.1) 35.1) 36.8) 39.1 = 38. 8 87. 4| 36. 1) 36.0 
© SEN ane SEE do....| 17.8} 17.3) 17.6, 17.6| 17.5] 17.6] 17.3 16.8| 16.9] 15.5| 15.0 15° 
Vegetable lard substitute__-_____- do._.-| 26.6} 26.3) 26.5) 25.8) 25.4) 25.2] 26.3 25.6 26.0) 25.3) 25.2) 2: | 
Eggs, strictly fresh___.._______- dozen .._| 61. 4) 61.6 66.0) 39.4) 40.7) 44.9 45.5) 45.0 50.0} 40.0) 38.9 42.4 
| Rs a Sr ee See" pound..; 9.0; 90 90 8&9 8&9 &8 ee 8.6 86) 9.5) 9.2) 92 
ERS: ESA wen do....| 5.6) 5.4) 5.6 5.6] 4.8] 5.5] 5.5 49 5.3) 5&2! 47 43 
Sag ET do....| 5.1) 5.1) 5.1) 49) 48 48 64 5.7) 5.7] 43) 47 4° 
Cn reese: do....| 9.0} 9.0) 90 85] 8&7) 87] 9.2) 86 86 S81] 80 Ko 
Corn flakes__________ 8-ounce package__| 9.5) 9.5) 9.4) 9.5) 9.7) 9.4 9.1) si 9.3) 8.8) 9.1) 9 
Wheat cereal__...... 28-ounce package..| 24. 8) 24. 8) 24. 8) 25.9) 25. 8) 25. 8| 25.6 25.0) 25.0} 24.7) 24.2) 242 
MII. dsinsincicninipesletidibaiiib~ visual pound._| 22. 8} 22. 8} 22.8} 20.0) 20.1) 20.6) 20.6 18.9 187] 19.5/ 19.8 i97 
BN, pinthiivashatiintindatintedietiuskive do....| 10.1) 9.6) 9.6) 11.0) 11.0) 11.0) 9.6 8.8 9.0} 9.9) 10.0 103 
ee GN Sh en ohn do....| 12.9) 13. 6} 13.8) 13.1) 14.7) 14.9 13.1. iy 14. 2} 12. 5} 13.9) i4.1 
SS See ee RE? do....| 2.0} 3.7) 39 2.4) 32) 31) 19 oa 40: 1.7) 4.5) 39 
ie hiicidentinn shigthcuds am citing do....| 5.2) 7.3) 5.8 5.5) 7.8 67 5.0, 7.1) 64) 5.3] 6.9) 68 
SRE EES Aare ween F oes Bk 5. O 2.9) 5.8 3. 9) 6.8 4.5) 2.7) 44) 6 
Beans, baked__...........__} YO.2can._} 11.1 <a 11.8 rat 11,4) 11.4) 10.2) 10.9) 10.8) 10,8) 10.5 10 
nN ng ES AE do-...| 17.3] 16.6 16.8 15.3] 15.6| 15.1| 16.41 15.8] 15.9] 15.3) 15.11 15 
ra aaa: do...-| 18.0 17.4, 17.8) 17.6) 17.5) 17.9) 17.4) 17.1) 17.1) 14.6) 15.1) 15.0 
Tomatoes, camned_______._______ do._..| 13.0} 13.6) 13.7) 10.6) 14.4) 15.0) 13.8 16, 1) 15. 9 10. 7 13. 8} 13 
ec akwtttiinnstistin od aipualibe pound..| 68) 60 64) 7.0 61) 63) 66 “a 6.0] 7.1) 6.5) 67 
NO Se EEE ae Oe eR do....| 60, 4) 59.8) 59.8 wie 95. 0} 94. 5) 70.9 67. 6 67. 6| 74.9) 73. 6| 73 
ESE RRO do.._.| 51. 3} 52.3) 52.0) 47.6) 47.1) 47.6] 48.7 47.5) 47.5) 46.9) 47.3) 47 
RAE TR EAP SS do....| 13.3) 13.6) 14.3) 14.2) 14.2) 14.2) 14.1) 14. 7 14. 1). 15. 3) 15. 0) Lf 
aiid os <niigihctas phtlibe adeled do... 13.5] 11.7) 11.9] 13.3 10.8 10.7| 14.0 12.1 12.1) 13. 6) 11.2! 11.4 
Ni ancien itletcclacindis api dozen_.| 30. 7} 32.1) 32.1) 36.4) 32.5 33. 1) 35.0 26,3) 28.8) 30.7) 32.5) 31.5 
ee ea ae O-...| 75.7) 55.7) 56.3) 71.3) 41.2) 45. 6 67.1! 44.4 46.7] 56.5) 46.5 46.4 














‘ The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other citiss 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in August, 1929, compared with the average 
cost in the year 1913, in August, 1928, and July, 1929. For 12 other 
cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 1-month periods; 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates 
since 1913. ‘The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
August, 98 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 37 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridge ort, Butte, Charles- 
ton (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cahasiions Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, Omaha, Peoria, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Me.), Portiand (Oreg.), Providence, Rochester, St. 
Paul, San Francisco, Scranton, and Springfield (Ill.). 

Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1929, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1929, AUGUST, 1928, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 















































Percentage increase, August, || Percentage increase, August, 
1929, compared with— i 1929, compared with— 
City Fa ea, Sr | City 
| 
‘ August, July, August July, 
wis ig |, 190 1088 1928’ | 1929 
Atlanta. ......_-. 63.7 3.9 | 1.7 || Minneapolis. .....- 59. 2 4.9 20,1 
Baltimore___._._--- 66. 1 3.4 | 13 § MORUs..............-|eccewseses 3.7 1.9 
Birmingham. ---__. 62. 5 1.8 1.5 || Newark........-.-- 55.3 4.0 2.2 
|”. 64. 2 5.1 2.2 || New Haven-__._---- 62.0 3.6 1.7 
eo oss nacabeuen 3.0 2.0 || New Orleans-_------ | 58.8 3.3 11 
Se 65. 8 5.1 1.5 || New York_._..---- 63. 3 4.1 1.6 
ESSE TSI Meee Gr a: 4.4 a ERE Diaeorege earn 3.6 1.5 
Charleston, 8. C___! 61.5 §. 1 3.6 || Omaha............- 48. 2 -6 *1.3 
Chicago_........... 71.2 2.6 eo ee eae 3.9 2.2 
Cincinnati. .._--.-.-- 64.5 3.7 -2 |) Philadelphia_ ------ 63. 5 3.4 2.0 
Cleveland.........- | 602 3.1 1.7 || Pittsburgh.......- 62.9 4.3 1.6 
oS ER Ee 4.7 1.1 |) Postiand, Me. .....).........- 3.0 .7 
SSE 58. 2 2.5 1.1 || Portland, Oreg_---. 45.6 4.5 2.3 
= aa 44.4 3.8 .0 || Providence._.__..-- 64. 4 4.8 1.6 
Tea 70. 3 4.7 1.1 |; Richmond... ..._.-- 63.0 17 1.6 
Fall River........- 59. 6 2.3 1.6 || Rochester..........j.......... 3.8 1.6 
Ss . lannweuiene 4.5 0.4 || St. Louis...._...--- 64.4 5.5 2.3 
Indianapolis - - - __-- 59.7 4.8 Cee & Sees Sree 3.9 i 
Jacksonville_____._- 49, 2 2.0 2.6 || Salt Lake City_.._- 38.8 4.9 $2.1 
Kansas City... .... 57.9 6.6 2.0 || San Francisco-__-_-.- 56. 3 4.8 1.8 
Little Rock... ___-- 53. 5 5.4 2.3 || Savannah.........-|........-- 4.4 2.1 
Los Angeles... __..- 48. 4 4.2 2.4 || Scranton..........- 67.8 2.9 2.2 
Louisville. ......... 56. 8 3.3 6 4 Gentele.....<....-.. 52.4 4.9 1.0 
Manchester. ______- 60. 0 2.6 1.9 || Springfield, Ml__._.|.......--- 22 *.3 
Memphis... _.._... 54. 6 4.1 1.6 ashingtor.--.-.... 71.1 29 9 
Milwaukee... ._.... 64.9 5.4 *.2 
® Decrease. 


* For list of articles see note 1, p. 218. 

‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each ay one 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States’ 


obi following table shows the average retail prices of coal 
August 15, 1928, and July 15 and August 15, 1929, for the Uni: 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices h.: 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal im cellar o; 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in tho 
cities where these form any considerable portion of the sales 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of |) 
several kinds sold for household use, 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEH’ 
USE, ON AUGUST 1, 1928, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1929 












































1928 | 1929 | | 1928 | 1929 

City, and kind of coal | City, and kind of coal 

| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July 
15 15 15 15 15 | 
| 9 } - 
United States: Chicago, Ill.—Continued. | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 

Stove— — sizes— | 
Average price. -........ $14.95 ($14. 94 |$15. 01 igh volatile........... | $8.09 | $7.74 | $7. 
Index (1913=100)__._-.- 193.5 | 198.4 | 194.3 Low volatile_........_- 10.60 |. 10.35 | 10.6 

Chestnut— Run of mine— 
A verage price -.....-.-.- $14. 76 ($14.63 |$14. 67 Low volatile. ............ | 8.00 | 7.50 
Index (1913=100)______- 186.5 | 184.8 | 185.4 || Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Bituminous— sizes— 
Average price_-_.......- | $8.74 $8.62 | $8.69 High volatile._.......- | §.65 + 5.70 | 
Index (1913=100)__.__-- 160.9 | 158.6 | 159.9 Low volatile. _........- | 7.53 7. 63 

= Cleveland, Ohio: : 
Atlanta, Ga.: | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.43 | $7.49 | $7. 76 NS ci nein etsned ative | 15.15 | 18.10 | 15.1 
Baltimore, Md.: | aOR ES a eae | 14.79 | 14.55 | 14.7 
Pennsylvania anthracite— } Bituminous— 
 _ i ae -.-| 115.25 | 14.00 | 14.00 ao y: sizes— 

I iis on scale suas ors 114.75 | 13.50 | 13.50 igh volatile__.......-- 7.37.| 7.19 | 

Bituminous, run of mine— Low volatile...........| 9.12} 9.03 

High volatile....... ...-- 7.82 | 7.79 | 7.88 || Columbus, Ohio: 

Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.00 | 6.98 | 7.15 Prepared sizes— 
Boston, Mass.: igh volatile__.......-- 5.91 | 5.79 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile--.-._......- 7.25 | 7.31 
gg OMS TEES gs TPE 15.75 | 15.80 ' 15.85 || Dallas, Tex.: 
SITS i dicha cain’ 15. 50 | 15.30 | 15.35 Arkansas anthracite—Egg-__| 14.25 | 14. 50 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.40 | 12.33 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Denver, Colo.: 
Ree: 14. 50 | 14.50 | 14.50 Colorado anthracite— 
UII a: acs arcsciprgiin cosntinn sie 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-_| 15.73 | 14.80 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Stove, 3 and 5 mixed___-_- 15.73 | 14.30 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes-| 10.57 | 9.67 
| ll RRS I cee 13.65 | 13.23 | 13.36 || Detroit, Mich.: 
I ie ase diccionclaaniiil 13. 25 | 12.90 | 12.86 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Butte, Mont.: SE NPS eee 15. 50 | 15. 50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.87 | 11.20 | 11.18 RAG sticwsiniimeen 15,00 | 15.00 
Charleston, 8. C.: Bituminous— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.00 | 9.67 | 9.67 — sizes— 
Chicago, IIl.: igh volatile........... 8.27 | 8.23 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile _-......-.. 10.09 | 9.53 
Sa eae eae: 16.25 | 16.55 | 16.65 Run of mine— 
Ree 15.95 | 16.10 | 16.20 Low volatile -.......... 7.67 | 7.67 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured amenity and published in the March and September iss: 
of the Labor Review, Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly, 
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-AGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON AUGUST 1i, 1028, AND JULY 13 AND AUGUST a 1929—Continued 















































1928 | 1929 | 1928 1929 
| | 
City, and kind of coal “ Germans City, and kind of coal 
. Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Fall River, Mass.: | | Norfolk, Va.—Continued. 
Pe nnsylvania anthracite— $10, 00 6 em Bituminous— 
S (OW ccm accctecccceseesece o. y s S— 
Chestnut bi aisiang¥aed a | 15.75 | 16.00 | 15.75 | High volatile___......-- | $7.81 | $7.81 | $7.81 
Houston, Tex.: Low volatile...........| 9.50] 9.00] 9. 
Bituminous prepared sizes _ | 11.60 11.60 | 11.60 | Run of mine— | 
Indianapor. n | oman ia “ay ERE | 7.00} 7.00) 7.00 
tuminous— ’ 
P — — caltel corks basa ea prepared size@s . 9.38) 9.60] 9.71 
i a wicwmcai | ‘ i. \ | . 
lew SE | 829; 7.93) 8.11 | Piniladelphin’ Be prepared sizes., 6.54 | 6.49) 6.52 
Run of mine— | iladelphia 
Low volatile -.-...-...-- 6.96 | 6.63 | 6.83 ] Pennsylvania “eulensie eon, epee pee 
Jacksonville, Fla.: |, REE ORR ie |! 13.8 r ’ 
‘Bituminots, pr prepared sizes_| 12.00 | 12.00 | 11.00 || PN es ey: NSE Ta Gy ‘1 13.71 |! 14.07 |1 14.00 
Kansas City, | Pittsburgh, Pa.: ; 

ae ee ie ere ay anthracite— on 
PUR ks tick nonce dscnee | 12. 50 12, 00 | 12. 35 || EE IED .f ; § 
BOE ty Bo ddG a ockess 14.25 | 13.17 | 13.33 ae me gt prepared sizes.| 5.15] 5.18] 5.11 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.06| 7.28 | 7.10 | Beane ie me 4 

Little Roe -ennsy vania anthracite— 
Arkengasininrocite—Kax..| 12.50 | 12.50 | 12.50 es di priaipdcocumene tsa 16. 56 | 16.20 | 16.32 
ye mia sizes-| 9.10} 9.45; 9.40 || - Sento TES Se eet 16. 56 | 16.20 | 16.32 

Los Angeles, Calif.: } ortian reg.: 
ee prepared sizes.| 15. 25 | 15.75 | 16.00 | pitaminons, Prepared sizes_| 12.38 | 12.57 | 12.54 

Louisville, Ky.: | Providence 

Bituminous— | Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Prepared sizes— te eR 2 15.50 |? 15.50 |? 15.50 
— —— Cp rene 6. 21 . 16 | | 16 || ‘ Nano ie SP TEES eS ae 215.50 |? 15.50 |? 15.50 
w volatile.._....__.. 8. 75 . 75 . 75 ichmond, Va.: 

Manchester, N. H.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— RS ia esti AP tie ook Ss 14. 33 | 14.00 | 14.00 
gals bat Sea | 17.00 | 16.50 | 16.75 CIES po cheaccicne ion 14. 33 | 14.00 | 14.00 
a een Se es ee | 16.75 | 16.50 | 16.75 ee 

Memphis, Tenn.: repared sizes— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.36) 7.39 7.39 High volatile ead = Satie ce 8.25 | 7.88 | 7.88 

Milwaukee, Wis. Low volatile----.._..-- 9.26) 8.53) 8.53 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— d 
— SS OS SE pees oe | 15. 95 2 16. 10 acts —_ oe eee ee 7.25 | 6.75 | 6.75 
CS, occ onece asses 15. 65 | 15. 15. 65 ochester, N. Y.: 

Bituminous— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Prepared sizes— | Ce Dee SE 14.35 | 14.25 | 14. 50 
— - ----ee0-| 7. 80 ro ne - Ege | RES Bist 14.00 | 13.75 | 14.00 
iW WOentie........... 10.45 | 10.49 | 10. ‘ uis, Mo.: 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

a. caren 17.95 | 18.00 } 18.10 a, 16 15 | 16.20 16.20 

| A . 98 * 3S © 3 Cae > =| | See eepeen 3 . 

oe Se Ua 17.65 | 17.60 17.65 Pg aw gm prepared sizes. 5.93 | 6.28 | 6.54 

ituminous— . Paul, Minn.: 

Pre sizes— | Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile..__..____. 10.94 | 10.41 | 10.42 | Rae ek: 17.95 | 18.00 18. 10 
Low volatile---.......- 13. 50 | 13.24 | 13.40 BRS wc dncnn<mnecws 17.65 | 17.60 | 17.65 

Mobile, Ala: : Bituminous— 

Newark Ney: icpaemeiaiess aaah Sadan _— ti teh volatile. 10.71 | 10.18 | 10. 21 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile._._______- 13.50 | 13.27 | 13.40 
oe SE tiienccwss ease 13. 75 4 65 ‘ - _ La ee 

oe cn 13. 25 | 13.15 . olorado anthraci 

New Haven, Conn.: Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__-| 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 

Penusylvania anthracite— Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____. 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
Stove 14.70 | 14.60 | 14.66 Bituminous, prep red sizes - 8.48 | 7.93 | 7.96 

eet rs "2 F . San Francisco, C 

Gs ctnbstacncos 14.70 | 14.60 | 14.66 pet pr owened ~ 

New Orleans, La.: Cerillos egg. ...........-- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.21 | 9.21, 9% 21 Colorado anthracite— 

New York, N. Y.: op aE 24. 50 | 24.50 | 24.50 

—_- anthracite— 1s iat sant wae Bituminous, prepared sizes _| 16.13 | 16.00 | 16.13 

WO... ......-.--...-... . ~ 13) 14. Savannah, Ga.: 

‘ EG sedsencccnccces 14.00 | 13.63 | 13.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| ? 9.80 | § 9, 54 | ° 9. 54 
orfolk, Va.: Scranton, Pa. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RI: 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 ic phigte vn sinban 10. 28 | 10.12 | 10. 23 
oR 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 Chestiat................ 10.08 | 9.75 | 9.87 





' Per ton of 2,240 pounds 

















? The — price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


delivered in 


' All coal sold in Savannah is we oy by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 


additional charge has been includ 


in the above price. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE 
USE, ON AUGUST 15, 1928, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1929—Continued 



































| | 
| 1928 1929 1928 | 
| | 
City, and kind of coal | City, and kind of coal 
| Aug. | July | Aug. || Aug 
15 15 15 15 
Seattle, Wash.: | Washington, D. C.—Contd. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _| (= 55 $10.42 ($10. 63 Bituminous— 
Springfield, Ii: Prepared sizes— 
Bituminous, , prepared sizes. 4.44| 434) 4.34 igh volatile_______-__- 1$8.63 ' $8. 63 
Washington, D. C.: Low volatile__......._. 1 10.50 |! 11.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Run of mine— Ay 
SR aan SEI (} 15.11 |? 15, 29 |! 15.41 Pee antenna betel 17. 60 | 17.63 
6 AE RR a P 14.74 j 14.79 |) 14.91 y 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to 2 
common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
m other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries shown 
in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the numbér of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are desigied 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the severi! 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely compara)le 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
Oo to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
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: France 
United : Czecho- Den- : France 
Country---| States | Canada | Belgium | Jovakia | mark Finland bh (Paris) Germany 
Number of} 54 60 59. | Entire 100 21 320 1 71 
localities - country 
Commodi- ll ll 
ties, in- | 43 foods | 29 foods 56 (foods | 29 foods | Foods | 36foods | (4%) | feos) | Foods 
ciut --- 
: Govern- 
Minist Federal 
Comput- | Bureau | Depart- | orrndus-| Office of | ment | Central | wrinistry| Ministry | Statis- 
ph al ment of try and | Statistics Pee Peer on tg of Labor | of Labor | tical 
Labor partment, Bureau 
| 
October 
April | January- August 
July 1914 | July 1914 bi July 1914| July 1914 je Yea! gia [July 1914] 1913- 
July, 1914 
mE 2 146 145 480 836 194 Raa 376 127 
138 137 498 | ess eta 380 1233 
ER: u 140 134 493 837 200 |) Sea 360 126 
ae 145 139 513 gE ee | cia 383 134 
151 145 521 899 215 S| ee 408 137 
148 142 506 Se eee ® atmeeaapte 409 144 
ae 156 141 509 916 210 UN he re 421 154 
158 147 533 8 Rae See bes oe a 433 151 
‘le 161 157 527 854 177 1090 |......---- 480 143 
158 155 526 Re 1106 503 495 142 
gee 156 154 521 il Teta Meco 497 141 
159 153 529 — epesrenme Sag 503 142 
158 | 152 558 os: a 1078 523 522 142 
156 | 149 579 aa a 1000 |....-..... 544 143 
154 | 149 637 87 159 en co 574 145 
aS 152 | 150 681 Ra 1153 | 610 587 146 
aE 155 | 147 684 So eae | SR ia 590 145 
MESS 157 | 147 7 | RR | ea 624 145 
cas 158 | 148 730 SSR aie 1114 647 628 148 
158 151 741 | SS fa 599 150 
eu 156 153 755 914 156 St at 592 151 
153 15! 770 4S et 1095 | 586 585 152 
RRid 150}, 149 771 Spates eas OS art 581 151 
150 146 774 923 152 2 ers 580 150 
152 145 77 Ee eas 1058 | 572 589 151 
ee. 155 146 785 eRe ae, RARER ae 580 153 
ae 150 147 790 962 153 Beara: 557 157 
aaa 149 147 787 ia 1159 | 553 539 150 
Sees 151 146 794 a See 532 151 
RT: 153 148 804 907 152 Te) Re 520 152 
we es 153 149 809 EG een 1175 526 500 152 
SPR: 153 151 812 SS eb ee oe ee 523 153 
paps 152 151 813 913 152 ee 530 152 
148 149 811 ee Soe 1112 522 522 151 
Per) 148 147 806 oe ieee oe oS Sete 524 151 
149 146 807 905 152 4) a 532 151 
sted 150 146 805 — VESS aa 1113 530 546 151 
eee 149 145 811 | RA Ree 557 152 
-oawdel 150 146 811 943 153 OR $5 5.2.5555- 1111 154 
151 149 819 RS eae 1191 536 1 110 156 
«sini 154 150 825 ee Deere 1411 153 
wana 153 152 834 907 146 TS Sa 1115 152 
shall 154 152 845 RB een 1194 562 1119 152 
152 152 852 FE RES | eer 1 421 153 
~<a 151 152 856 900 147 SS RTI 1 122 153 
151 150 859 ge aaa 1141 576 1 122 156 
= lbs 150 151 862 ER gee a oe 1123 159 
148 148 860 901 150 | eee 1 125 154 
AY iii 150 147 864 906 |.........- 1104 583 1127 154 
Bas x 151 147 867 fy 08 2 Sears 11297 154 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 07) Fp 
COUNTRIES—Continued 








| Switeer-| United 


Country - - | King- 
dom. 





Number of 
localities. 630, , 





Commod- | 7° foods | 46 foods)| 
ities i 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods and ( 


ities in- ra 
cluded. - = : bi by groceries 











Ministry | Office -_ | Bureau 

Comput- | of Na- — ee ‘al | Ministry of Cen- | of Cen- 

ing agen) Peon | Of Sta | of Sta corse 004 Sit | sas | 
omy tistics | tistics | estes. | | tics 














Fe July, | July, July, July, 
Base=100_/ 1913 | 1921 | “i914 i914 | 1914 1914 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1929 


SLIGHT reaction from the recent upward trend of wholesale 
prices is shown for August by information collected in lead- 
ing markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, with 
prices in 1926 as 100, stands at 97.7 for August compared with 98 
for July, a decrease of one-third of 1 per cent. Compared with 
August, 1928, with an index number of 98.9, a decrease of over 1 
per cent is shown. Based on these figures, the purchasing power of 
the dollar in August was 102.4 compared with 100 in the year 1926. 
Farm products showed a slight price decline from July to August, 
due to decreases for most grains, beef cattle, hogs, sheep, and lambs. 
Wheat prices in particular were well below those of the month before. 
Eggs, hay, and potatoes, on the other hand, averaged higher. Prices 
of cotton and wool showed practically no change. 
Among foods, increases were reported for butter, oranges, lemons, 
cured meats, prunes, and raisins, resulting in a net increase for the 
group, while flour and some fresh meats were lower. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





















































[1926 = 100] 

110 110 
100 5 100 

'1929 — — — N 

= ee a - 
192 = ST 
1927 

30 nu 90 
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Hides and skins continued their recent upward movement, while 
leather declined slightly. Boots and shoes showed no change in the 
general price level. 

Prices of cotton textiles were mostly unchanged from those of 
July, while silk and rayon advanced and woolen and worsted goods 
declined slightly. Other textile products, including burlap, jute, 
manila rope, and sisal, were somewhat higher. 

Reductions in prices of Pennsylvania crude oil and gasoline caused 
a net decrease in the fuel and lighting group, while iron and steel 
products and automobiles also averaged lower. 

A minor increase was reported for the group of chemicals and drugs, 
while small increases for lumber, brick, and paint materials were offset 
by declines for cement and other materials, leaving the general index for 
building materials unchanged. Practically no changes in the price level 
were shown for house-furnishing goods and miscellaneous commodities. 

Raw materials and finished products showed small price declines 
from the July level, with semimanufactured articles showing a slight 
advance and nonagricultural commodities as a whole a noticeable 
decrease from the price level of the preceding month. 
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Of the 550 commodities or price series for which compar; \\|c 
information for July and August was collected, increases were shv\\ y 
in 133 instances and decreases in 138 instances. In 279 instances 
change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in August with those of a year ago, as measw)ed 
by these index numbers, it is seen that hides and leather prod\its 
were considerably lower and fuel and lighting materials, tex: ile 
products, foods, and chemicals and drugs were somewhat lov r. 
Practically no change in the price level is shown for farm products 
and house-furnishing goods, while lumber, structural steel, and paint 
materials in the group of building materials, and cattle feed in the 
group of miscellaneous commodities, were appreciably higher. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF Co \r. 



































J Data not yet available. 
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MODITIES 
[1926 = 100] 
| Purch 
August, : August, OW er 
Groups and subgroups 1928 July, 1929 | 1929" | the ac ar 
| ~ 4999 
DR I, «ch cwinncbidece ceeded see 98. 9 98. 0 97.7 4 
IE OSE RE RT SE ES i Dad 107.0 107. 6 107. 1 3.4 
SRR Sa SIRT Ss ENC Saeed 95. 4 102. 2 99. 3 100. 7 
ee, I a aden 116. 7 114.9 | 112.8 S87 
I I ese yi 104. 2 104. 5 105. 8 4.5 
SE A ES RES a St ali iS aaa Scere Soe 104. 1 102. 8 103. 1 0 
Paeeee, Gein. Ge MIE. ou. 3... S5 oe 107.3 103. 4 104. 4 . 
RRR elf SSG IIMS SARE ay AS ESO 119.3 116.7 116.0 2 
I 93. 5 94. 0 94.8 
Hides and leather products__...........-...._......_... 121.0 109. 2 109. 7 1.2 
I cece Oe ee a 140. 6 114. 5 117.2 85.3 
IS IS ait ie ee 128. 5 112.1 |! 11L.5 89.7 
aN I i 3 a he Bi Rows c dc ckedn coc IeT 110.8 106. 1 | 106. 1 94.3 
ey ee eee 108. 6 105. 8 | 106. 0 4.3 
Sith csi cirarric wa mek ot ene Sie 2 96. 3 92.8 | 93. 1 107. 4 
rs napomt) em eatin Ney ROE ais eee 101. 4 98. 7°| 98.7 101.3 
SS TET LS I pin TS EE Re oes 81.7 78. 6 79.9 125. 2 
Woolen and worsted goods_..........._...-_______. 101.0 97.2 | 96. 5 103. 6 
PS Grecian Sieh ant 89. 1 79.7 | 84. 5 118.3 
Fuel and lighting materials..........................2. $4. 6 82.0 80. 9 133.6 
oS. SRE TRG eee BER 8 3" 90. 3 89. 1 90. 0 111.1 
SR RTS Se OER Tera eas. AE 92. 5 89. 9 90. 5 1] 
i a 84.9 ' $4.7 34.6 118.2 
pe ES RG Se, ee en 95. 0 94. 6 Ave i 
(Sel MN cM | 76.8 73.3 70.3 142.2 
Metals and metal products_...................._______- 100. 4 105. 0 104. 3 95.9 
ss aN aC a, EO cea 94. 5 97.9 97.6 102. 5 
I Ne ee. See 92.9 105. 1 105. 1 96. 1 
Agricultural implements. __................-.._...- 98. 8 98. 3 98. 3 101.7 
ag = TR aa ag ES le SRE 108. 9 112.2 110.7 90. 
Ne NN is sertetin ldbcbiw cne smart 96. 9 98. 5 98. 5 101 
Building ma (Ge en Ny aS 94. 6 96. 7 96. 7 103. 4 
ONS ESS RE Sia IT ae BR ee Sa eee a 90. 3 $4. 0 94. 2 106. 2 
CRE HT OSS ARSE Oe le agers” -risee aeemae 92. 6 89. 1 89. 6 111.6 
De hid 42. dkirddcpbaibeink ork od mn Sheniakckocd 96. 5 94. 6 92.0 108. 7 
BEES, SE NE ET ae OG” CORT 94. 5 99. 6 99. 6 100. 4 
ENTREES ISS RES AS i Siar 86. 2 90. 7 92.8 107.8 
Other building materials........................... 104. 4 105. 7 105. 4 4.9 
i cies nnhinhtinn en nemcinpesigienl 94.7 93. 4 93. 7 106. 7 
Bt EE a TS Se eee eS: 100. 5 99. 1 99. 3 100. 7 
Drugs and os age sara aii seid slce in sian ttl 70.3 69. 8 70. 1 14 
ERR ETE Sei pe ea 93. 4 90.7 90. 5 Lif 
TE GEE St PEE Cae a hae Ook ge Oe 97.4 97.3 98. 2 101.8 
NS SOR i ovis ibn inn demchanncavdeosunis 97.2 97.2 97.1 103. 0 
URINE Guia d et Galak ose heb ewe we ddeice ucke 97.6 96. 7 96. 7 103. 4 
F Ee a a Sa 96. 9 97.5 97.3 102.» 
ep sg - > NR es ola Seadoo ocasGia 79. 3 81.3 81.3 123. 0 
BO EE TS SCRE S SME Agee Ae USPS MES er 111.5 120. 5 134.7 BU. 2 
PRD inccen postu ppbinoupainianbanwod 88.8 88. 2 88. 2 113. 4 
“| MEG to 5 ERISA ep: Feng ad hs ALIN 39. 7 43.9 42.6 234. | 
SS OI RE aay. Pee 61.6 55. 3 55.3 180. 8 
) ELE AE AEP tea OER 98. 1 109. 0 108. 6 92. 1 
pO SETS Cae aad pe eres Ee eee EEE 99. 2 99. 1 98.9 101. | 
Semimanufactured articles. __._..................-..__- 97.3 96. 0 96. 2 104. 0 
D6 I sce Seds- accesso 99. 1 97.8 97.3 102. 8 
: Nonagricultural commodities - -___.......-.......-.._- 96. 7 95. 5 94. 3 106. 0 
: 
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Cost of Living of Federal Employees in Five Cities 


Part 3: Miscellaneous Expenditures 


N 1928 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a survey of the cost of 
living in the families of 506 employees of the Federal Government 
in five cities, not including Washjngton. Thestudy was made in coop- 
eration with the Personnel Classification Board. A general analysis 
of income and expenses and surplus and deficit in these families was 
published in the August, 1929, Review and an itemization of food con- 
sumption and cost in the September Review. The present article 
covers miscellaneous expenses. 

Miscellaneous expenditures covering 31 items are presented in the 
tables at the end of this article for each of the five cities. These 
tables show (1) the amounts spent for miscellaneous items as a whole, - 
by the families in classified income groups, for the five cities combined, 
and (2) the expenditure for each item by the total number of families 
in each city regardless of family income. The number of families 
having each kind of expense, together with the average amount spent, 
is also given in these tables. The size of the family, as given in these 
tables, includes only the persons in the family who shared or were 
eligible to share in these expenses; this limitation, therefore, excludes 
boarders and lodgers. The time of each person in the home has been 
reduced to an equivalent person for one year. 

Table 1 shows, first, the average income and the total miscella- 

neous expenditures of the families in each income group, and, second, 
the expenditure for each item. ‘Two averages are given in that 
part of the table relating to each item; one, the average family expend- 
iture for each item based upon all the families in the income 
group, regardless of the number of families having expenditure for 
that item, and the second based upon only such families as had an 
expenditure for the item named. This affords an opportunity to 
study expenses as spread over all families as a whole, as well as ex- 
penses in families reporting such items. 
_ The tendency for the amount spent for miscellaneous items to 
increase with an increase in the family income is very noticeable. 
The lowest income group—under $1,500—averaging 3.99 persons per 
family, spent $335.03, or 25.3 ong cent, of their annual income, for 
miscellaneous expenses, while the highest income group—$3,600 and 
over—averaging 4.61 persons per family, spent $1,484.57, or 34.4 per 
cent, of their annual income for miscellaneous expenses. 

There was a little variation in the ave rsons per family for 
the different income groups, which averaged slightly under four per- 
sons for the first three incorne groups and slightly over four persons 
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per fam‘ly for the remaining groups with the exception of the hig) jos; 
income group, which averaged 4.6 persons per family. The aversve 
for all groups was 4.1 persons. r 

Health expenses.—This item includes the amounts spent for docio; 
medicine, hospital, nurse, dentist, oculist, glasses, etc. It cost ile 
506 families an average of $112.99, or $27.42 per capita, for the care 
of health during the year. The health expense was lowest in B:\ti- 
more, averaging $75.50 for the 96 families canvassed and highes: jn 
Chicago, averaging $138.91 for the 102 families. Not all familics. 
however, reported health expenses during the year covered; thus, one 
family each in Baltimore and Boston and five families each in Nw 
Orleans and New York reported no health expense. For the 44 
families, or 97.6 per cent of the total number having such an expendi- 
ture, the average amount spent during the year was $115.74. 

Lafe, accident, and health insurance —Regardless of their income. 
nearly all husbands realized the necessity of providing for the future 
care of their families through insurance. In the lowest income group 
95.7 per cent of the families carried this kind of insurance, with an 
average family expense of $68.82, while in the highest income grou) 
96.9 per cent of the families reported insurance averaging $190.73 for 
eachfamily. In thegroup with an income of $3,300 and under $3,600, 
all the families carried insurance, and the cost averaged $139.38 for 
the year. Considering all famil'es carrying this insurance, 475, or 
93.9 per cent, reported insurance which averaged $102.03 per family. 

The average annual premium amounted to $95.78 for all families, 
including the few not thus insured. ‘This expense was lowest in New 
Orleans, averaging $74.48 per family, and highest in Chicago, averag- 
ing $107.89 per family. The cost of insurance is here considered as 
an expense, although it might be viewed as a part of the savings. 

Retirement.—Three and one-half per cent was deducted from the 
gross earnings of most of these Government employees for retire- 
ment fund charges. . Inasmuch as this study included some Federal 
employees outside of civil service, this deduction did not apply to al 
employees. ‘There were 443, or 87.5 per cent of all the families in- 
cluded, that reported retirement deductions, averaging $62.21 per 
family. The average cost of retirement for the year was $54.47 
spread over all of the 506 families. This cost, like life insurance, is 
considered as an expense in this study, although it might be viewed 
as an item of saving. 

Personal property insurance.—Expense for this item averaged $9.15 
for the 143 families, or 28.3 per cent of all families having such 
expense. The average annual cost for personal property insurance 
divided among all 506 families was $2.81. This cost was lowest in 
Boston, averaging $1.88, and highest in New Orleans, averaging 
$5.04. This payment, however, often covered more than one year 
and probably more families had the protection of this insurance than 
had an expenditure for it during the year. 

2 Seth property and poll tax.—Of the families visited, 226, or 44.7 
cent, paid personal property and poll taxes, averaging $3.74 per 
amily. This item aver $1.67 over all 506 families. 

Church and Sundoy scleol-—Gonizibution to church and Sunday 
school was given by 455, or 89.9 percent of all the 506 families and 
averaged $26.85 per year for these families. The average for all 5'/6 
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families was $24.15. In New Orleans the average family contribu- 
tion during the year was $18.24, while in Boston the average was 
¢33.66. Only one family in Boston reported no expense for this item, 
but in Chicago 21 families were in this class. 

Labor organizations.—This item of expense was reported by 171, or 
33.8 per cent of the 506 familie;, and the annual dues averaged $5.51 
for these families. The average for all 506 families was $1.86. In 
New York, union dues averaged $1.36 per family and in Chicago $2.24 
for the year, distributed among all families canvassed. 

Lodges, clubs, and societies—Of the 506 families included, 270, or 
53.4 per cenit, belonged to some lodge, club, or society. The average 
annual dues paid to these organizations averaged $15.86 for the 
families having such expense, and $8.46 for all 506 families. 

Street-car fare:-—Under this heading was included bus, jitney, ferry, 
and suburban commuting fares. Considering all 506 families, this 
cost averaged $63.16 per year. This was an expense borne by 
practically every family, 497, or 98.2 per cent, reporting street-car 
fares, averaging $64.31. Only two families in Baltimore, 3 in Boston, 
and 4 in New Orleans reported no expense for street-car fares. 

Automobile payments.—It is interesting to note that only 31 families 
(6.1 per cent) reported the purchase of automobiles during the year 
covered. The payments in the year by these families averaged 
$413.68. Five families paying on automobiles this year bought their 
automobiles prior to the period covered by the bureau’s study, and 
their payments during this year averaged $228.72. For all 36 
families making automobile payment the payments averaged $388. 
Spread over ali 506 families, it is seen that the average family paid 
$27.60 per year for automobile cost. 

Automobile supplies and repairs.—Approximately 23 per cent of the 
families sopurted expense for this item and averaged $118.03 for the 
116 families having such expense. For all families, however, the 
average was $27.06. 

Motor-cycle supplies and repairs—Only 2 families and these in 
Baltimore, reported an expense for this item, which averaged $19.50 
during the year. No purchase was reported. 

Telephone.-—The average annual expenditure for telephone service 
for all families was $21.16 per family. This convenience was enjoyed 
by 294, or 58.1 per cent of all the 506 families, and averaged $36.42 a 
year in such families. 

Laundry.—Most of the ordinary family wash was done by the 
housewife. The average cost for laundry work outside of the home 
was $33.45 for all families. Approximately 67 per cent of the fam- 
mR or 338, reported laundry expense which averaged $50.08 
per family. 

Barber and beauty shop—This cost was included in practically 
every family and averaged $20.75 per year for the 506 families. In 
only five households—two in Baltimore and one in Boston, Chicago, 
and New Orleans, respectively—was no expense reported for barber 
work. This service evidently was performed by the wife or some 
other member of the family in these five homes. 


Tobaceo.—Consideri the families, the cost of tobacco averaged 
$26.71 for the year. average cost for the 380, or 75.1 per cent, 
of all families purchasing the article, was $35.56. 
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Papers, magazines, and books.—All expenses for general rea:|j)> 
material for the family are included under this classification, as \o/| 
as school books for children and other books purchased for educativ;,y) 
purposes. Only four families (two in Abas and one eac}) jy 
Chicago and New Orleans) reported no expenditure for this ito: 
which averaged $22.03 per year for all families, and $22.21 per \oa; 
for the 502 families reporting such expense. ' 

Radio.—Expense for a radio was reported by 193 families, or 38 | 
per cent of all the families visited. The cost of this device averaved 
$15.17 for all families and $39.78 for the families having such expense. 
The radio expense was lowest in New Orleans, averaging $5.55 for al 
families, and highest in Chicago, averaging $26.60 for all families. 

Motion pictures and other amusements.—Motion-picture shows. 
excursions, and other forms of entertainment cost $36.23 per annum 
for the 479 families reporting this expenditure. The annual amouj) 
spent for all families averaged $34.29, ranging from $23.14 per family 
in Boston to $45.34 per family in New Orleans. . 

Vacation.—For vacation expenses, including transportation and «| 
expenses, such as board and lodging, while away for rest or pleasure 
more than a day, the average family outlay (all families combined) 
was $24. Only 153, however, or 30.2 per cent of all families visite, 
reported an expenditure for vacation, which averaged $79.37 in such 
families. 

Household incidentals —Under this head were included cleaning 
supplies and toilet articles principally, although some families in- 
cluded in this item the amounts spent for postage and stationery. For 
all families the average spent for this item was $34.09. 

Music, dancing, and elocution lessons—The expense for music 
lessons constituted the major portion of this item. For all families 
the average was $3.89. This expenditure was found in all cities, 
but included more families in Boston than in any other city. Con- 
sidering all cities, music, dancing, and elocution lessons averaged 
$51.74 for the few families (38) having such expense. 

School tuition and tutors’ fees—In New Orleans more families 
reported an expense for this item than in any other city and averaged 
$48.55 for these 19 families, or $8.78 for all families. In Chicago 14 
families averaged $74.07 for school tuition and turors’ fees, while the 
11 families in Boston having this expense averaged $234.64. Con- 
sidering all cities this item averaged $102.37 for the 64 families report- 
ing, or $12.95 for all families. 

Servant hire-—In New Orleans only 11 families reported an expend- 
iture for this item, averaging $195.41, or $20.47 for all families. 
Although all cities reported servant hire, the number of families 
employing servants was small in each city. For all cities combined, 
29 families reported an average of $172.84 for this service, or an aver- 
age of $9.91 for all families. : 

Gifts, outside the home.—Considering the five cities, 229 familics 
reported an expense for gifts, which averaged $39.96 per family, or 
$18.09 for all families. 

Charity —The amount contributed to charity was small for «ll 
families in each of the five cities. In New York it was lowe-', 
averaging 94 cents, and in New Orleans it was highest, averaging 
$6.81 for all families. In all cities the average armount contributed 
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to charity was $2.73, op $15.87 for the 87 families making such 
contributions. 

Gurage rent.—W henever a rent contract covered both house and 
carage no attempt was made to segregate the items. Garage rent 
reported ander this item includes only the families having a separate 
rental contracé for a garage. In the five cities 29 families had this 
expense, Which averaged $82.76 per family, or $4.74 for all families. 
Two families in New Orleans and New York, 5 in Boston, and 10 
in Baltimere and Chicago reported garage rent. 

Death:expense.—Eleven families reported funeral expenses, averag- 
ine $239.36, or $5.20 as spread over all families. 

‘Traveling expense.—Travel cost incurred by members of the 
family gomg to friends or relatives on account of illness or death has 
been entered under this item. Travel expenses for rest or pleasure, 
as before stated, are included under vacation expense. For all 
families travel, other than for vacation, averaged $2.49, or $54.81 
for the 23 families reporting this expense. 

Moving expense.—Only 49 families had moving expense averagin 
$23.12, or $2.24 for all families. In Chicago 19 families caval 
during the year, averaging $27.21 for these families. In New York 
only ‘de families had moving expense, which averaged $29.50 for 
each family. 

Other items.—Record of items not deemed sufficiently important 
to tabulate separately are entered under this heading, and include 
automobile license, dog taxes, interest on loans other than mortgage 
on home, taxes, and other expenses on property not lived in and 
from which no income is received, net loss on garden or chickens, 
garden hose, lawn mower, flowers for the sick, etc. It cost the 506 
families ah average of $16.50 for this group of items during the year. 

In analyzing the cost of miscellaneous expenses for all families the 
following items, each more than 1 per cent of the total and together 
composing 94.2 per cent, have been arranged in the order of the per- 
centage they constitute of the total miscellaneous cost. 


ER CS TELE, oo AR ED 15. 
Life, accident, and health insurance_----__.-__..--.------ 13. 
ek iain « <a ce «mise 8 
il ay BET 4 cs of whi ei oui min cies 7 
Motion pictures and other amusements_____________-_-_-- 4 
Heeeenoid incidentals... ...............<.-. Bit ewes o 4 
ES HRRRETSI SS l g PRS “ORES er. 1 AE eee me IO ee 4 
Ns 80 ig men he nentnadacuekowes 3 
Automobile supplies and repairs___.._..__.__------------ 3 
a NL os Sk acon 3 
Church and Sunday echool_-_-_-_____._._.__-_-.--------- 3. 
se se ag ee op Gp Sa ge 3 
Papers, magazines, and books*_______________- = aimee 3 
Nee lines eres lum ailines 2 
Pe ees SEY GOs... - . n+ ke 2 
ne MOU a... cede ndcbae = - nose demnnn : 
Te ak aap ae tiie 
School tuition and tutors’ fees______._._..-_------------ 1 
ys ee OSs ewes os ee auelieen 1 
Gnu, Oe Goeieiies.... .... - - oe ok emo os 1 


EWE CIDOOWWNNOONN OI Cr 


— 





' Includes doctor, medicine, hospital, nurse, dentist, oculist, glasses, etc. 
* Includes also bus, ferry, jitney, and suburban commuting fares. 
* Includes school books. 
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Considering the 506 families visited in the study, the miscellano ys 1 
expenses constituted 30 per cent of their average income; 4.6 per ce 
: . =e nt oP 
for health, 3.9 per cent for life, accident, and health insurance, 2 ¢ ~ 
per cent for street-car fare, 2.2 per cent for retirement, 1.4 per cenit fo; 
motion pictures and other amusements, laundry, and household jn. 
cidentals, respectively, 1.1 per cent each for automobile payments, 
automobile supplies and repairs, and tobacco, and 1.0 per cent for 
church and Sunday school, and vacation expense. Each of the je- Ee 
maining items constituted less than 1 per cent of the income. a 
TABLE 1.—EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY 30 
FAMILIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY INCOME GROUPS 
i i —— 
A Average ones oe 
> Average v 1diture 
Family income group By of! persons} | income per | per family (for 
weneeee in family family all miscellane- 
ous item 
F a ; Pei 
ed 47 3. 99 $1, 324. 05 $335. 03 
ieee rn ee 58 3. 84 1, 666. 18 407,49 
$1,800 and under $2,100______._._.___.- indpabcaniveedl 83 3. 95 1, 953. 20 576. 37 
IE RNR, a Reem ea! 70 4. 11 2, 225. 33 648, 80 
Saou ome Geer on yee... ks ee ee eee 91 4. 24 2, 530. 30 746. 92 
$2,700 and under $3,000_-- ==. ecardiess | 52 4.10 | 2,835.38 812.10 
Speer weer ween... oe 43 4. 28 3, 134. 43 950. 13 
$3,300 and under $3,600_____._________________- 30 4. 29 3, 469. 24 1, 107.04 
CEA ELTA IOP sa 32 | 4.61 | 4,320.20 1, 484.57 
Pl ane 
Pell Wes 8 Se nt ii. AES | 506 | 4.12 | 2, 433. 91 | 730, 49 Ch 
| =a 
Families having such expense 
aes — — 
d ten expendi- . Average 
Item and income group ture per ee — — expendi- 
family families families — it 
Health expense: ? eo 
SE ET nea. tee cal $39. 18 39 83.0 $47. 22 La 
og eee pee ee 85. 62 58 100. 0 85, 62 
$1,800 and under $2,100__________- sal sik tc ese tis 98. 38 81 97.6 100. 81 
$2,100 and under $2,400. ..........__-_-_-- ee 121. 12 69 98. 6 122. 87 
ee 35, eee eee 111. 27 90 98. 9 112. 51 
$2,700 and under $3,000__._.__............_.______- 107. 98 52 100. 0 107. 98 
Suen mane es we oe. 136. 94 43 100.0 46.94 
$3,300 and under $3,600_............ 142. 88 30 100. 0 142. 88 
SU OS ae 243. 98 32 100.0 243. 98 
SINE hinticvnscncigcciee Secale eae ae er 112. 99 404 97.6 115.74 
Life, accident, and health insurance: — 
Under $1,500-___- = TE EO PLT IE RAS erly ET 65. 89 45 95. 7 68. 82 le 
RS ES ee 72. 48 54 93. 1 77. 85 
$1,800 and under $2,100_____- wtkbbhihinrctadssubddaicls 86. 20 80 96. 4 89. 43 
$2,100 and under $2,400___.___________ Fated, fiey bib BEE 81. 05 63 90.0 90. 06 
a eee See 93. 7 K4 92. 3 101. 54 
$2,700 and under $3,000________- 3 Sg PE ee 97. 23 47 90. 4 107. 57 
ys | | RT 108, 25 41 95. 3 113. 58 
ee ee Ge I i 139. 38 30 100.0 139. 38 
a enh pill ais ao mbanplvwnntscnn antl 184. 77 31 96.9 190. 73 
a Nini inked noms cing bctariptiomio 95. 78 475 93.9 102. 08 
Retirement deduction: — 
a EOE, SS A EES I ici eae nce 40. 29 44 93.6 3. 4 St 
ce 50. 00 57 98. 3 50. 33 
- —"  §- aaa ane 54. 31 76 91.6 59, 31 
Se ey es as oo ae oo oe 51. 93 57 81.4 60. 44 
SR TEES SS a 54. 61 71 78.0 70. 00 
OT,” SS ae ee 61. 36 47 90. 4 67. 89 
OS EE RE TEES Te 64. 98 38 88. 4 73. 53 
$3,300 and under $3,600... 56. 34 24 80. 0 70. 42 
I i weed 61. 87 29 90. 6 68. 27 
PN ine ia ee 54. 47 443 87.5 62. 21 
1 Excluding boarders, lodgers, and any others not sharing in these expenses. 
2 Includes doctor, medicine, hospital, nurse, dentist, oculist, glasses, etc. 
[i018] 
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vT.: E1—EXPENDITURES FOR: MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY 56 
’ FAMILIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY INCOME GROU PS—Continued 

































































Families having such expense 
| 
Average | 4 iat 
4 i a i 
Item «nd income group pen Number | Percent | Average 
pe - | expendi- 
family | of of all tute per 
| families | families family 
— % oh 
Personal property insurance: 
Ur nder ats eikc nein cit anlninnnoatonines $1. 35 9 19.1 $7. 07 
500 and under $1,800... . I alos 6 incase al 1. 60 13 22. 4 7.14 
$1,800 and tamder $2,100.......-. 2. 4,....-..-- niall 3. 55 28 33. 7 10. 53 
$2, 100 and under $2,400__-..-_____ po stn, Pe CR 1. 88 15 21.4 8.7 
¢2. 400 and under $2,700___--_--- ES Re A oe 2.74 26 28. 6 9. 60 
> = 700 and under $3,000 Na ded doees Ee ata, FES, 3. 57 18 34. 6 10. 31 
$3,000 and under $3,300____. is healt TA Nien « setius papandll 3. 46 15 34.9 9.91 
$3 300 Gaeeemenee G8,O0M. 5 jest 4. 05 9g 30. 0 13. 50 
63, COD GEE iite a bad jo ou < Rte in 4. 21 10 31.3 13. 49 
ATE PA ibn aac has kn etait eco aneiein 2.81 | 143 | 28. 3 9. 95 
Personal property and poll taxes: 
U aks cain duitinedeie on conap anne . 87 24 51.1 1. 70 
$1, SGI oi cS taco esis case Cease 1.11 25 43. 1 2. 57 
$1, BOO MEE I, ll ce nese 1. 36 41 49.4 2.7 
$2 1G i ee kee 1, 59 31 44.3 3. 59 
6? GOR so acne neti encpeee vo~ 1.19 38 41.8 2. &5 
$2,700 and under $3,000. ..........-.......-.......-- a7 22 42.3 6. 43 
$3,000 and under $3,300__ BREE Sere Ent bien 1.97 18 41.9 4.71 
| Sai tn di sean des 2. 3 12 40. 0 5. 58 
1... RS A 3. 55 15 46.9 7. 57 
Ae FR nas cnewegets Cecwnssopeccinvcceed 1. 67 226 | 44.7 | 3.74 
Church and Sunday school: . 
U i i pk ccd aankad heap ewnn taken 11. 67 42 89. 4 13. 06 
$1,500 and under $1,800_____.._____- eS, Tee a 14. 78 54 93. 1 15. 88 
1 OOo irik cca decntasccsdeune- 19. 85 71 85.5 23. 21 
$2, So i os co sia eee 23. 20 63 90. 0 25. 7 
SF MS ic cw cnwcteiicccdceces- 23. 60 80 87.9 26. 85 
$2, TN BN on ew eccccnsecnwe 27. 49 50 96. 2 28. 59 
$3,000 and under $3,300_______- deceit tac nein eae 32. 32 37 86.0 37. 56 
5 SON se cece ect wncocanns 40. 60 7. 90. 0 45. 11 
90, CER eh, Sic ins w adencticiioseede 42. 34 31 96.9 43. 70 
BIE Si iaciiddicy sain Sue piinadeinivibecesmucain 24.15 455 | 89.9 26. 85 
Labor organizations: | 
0 ee acu Ls mm natiieweam 1.01 10 21.3 4.75 
RE ee ee eee 1.42 17 29.3 4. 86 
9) GPR ooo een cc eee nae 1. 61 28 33. 7 4.77 
So, MO I cs cement scuecouse 1. 87 26 7.1 5. 03 
SRE Ss Seal 2. 01 29 31.9 6. 31 
$3, Fa a I. nc one ee ccc cc sceee 2.13 18 34. 6 6.14 
$3,000 aie aeeeeee @aaee. 2... 5... 2. oe 2. 59 18 41.9 6.19 
OU Se cn no eee 2. 45 12 40.0 6.13 
SS stl ene ule occiwnddelon sacnddbudin 2. 16 13 40. 6 5. 32 
PEE SS: Re a eR! 1. 86 171 | 33. 8 5. 51 
Lodges, clubs, and societies: 
ps SR aS ie NE 6. 80 19 40. 4 16. 83 
DF Lee wuacdnn 6. 45 23 39. 7 16. 27 
92, SI a. 6, 16 33 39. 8 15. 49 
SO nn nn cee kanceccusccieue 7. 34 40 57.1 12. 85 
$2,400 aaa eueeer Oa, 700... eee 8. 93 52 57.1 15. 63 
$2,700 and ander $3,000... ..................-....... 9. 35 35 67.3 13. 88 
$3,000 Gis weer ae,eee. eee 9. 39 25 58. 1 16. 15 
$3,300 and RSG i ORS: 12. 83 20 66. 7 19. 25 
SO basins 5 ioc cecbuwnsasiuwbildaen 14. 87 23 71.9 20. 66 
i eo ee 8. 46 270 53. 4 15. 86 
Street-car fare, ete.: 3 
U en. cutemenaccesciscmewe 43.17 45 95. 7 45. 09 
$1,500 ame @aeeer 61,800... .................-......... 47. 92 57 98. 3 48. 76 
$1,800 amd tam@er $2,100... ................--.......- 57. 44 s3 100. 0 57. 44 
92, I ce 60. 33 68 97.1 62. 11 
5 i. — +  [iSSIS ETE cee eipeiies 66. 76 88 96. 7 69. 03 
$2,700 Gm eer @0,000._..........--.-- 63. 07 51 98. 1 64. 31 
$3,000 and @imder $3,300............................. 70. 58 43 100. 0 70. 58 
$3,300 and tinder $3,000._......................._..- 89. 35 30 100.0 89. 35 
Ft Ep STOR at 0 EE ace 96. 61 32 100. 0 96. 61 
A Bi caiihim dhatiacns-cicd sendiestwccielihes 63. 16 497 98. 2 | 64. 31 

















‘ Includes also bus, ferry, jitney, and suburban commuting fares. 
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TABLE 1.—EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR B\ 
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506 
FAMILIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY INCOME GROUPS—Continued ; 
Families having such expe.)se 
Average — é 
Item and income group y= apa Number Per cent A ver age 
family of of all expendi- 
families | families | ‘}"' per 
al Vv 
ae — 
Automobile payments: 
0 8 Ea Se OR ee oa ee 2. 66 1 2.1 $125. 00 
So | See eee 32. 76 3 5.2 633. 33 
$1,800 and under $2,100_____-__- DIE Be i ED BoE 11. 65 4 4.8 241, 8] 
$2,100 and under $2,400______.._..........----.---- 12, 22 3 4.3 235. 09 
Fe 8, Se eee 25. 97 4 4.4 590, 99 
$2,700 and under $3,000_______..-_- EES Cea are 22, 41 7 13. 5 166, 48 
OE eee See roe 34, 65 5 11.6 298, 00 
8 Bs | SSS ee eee eee 70. 05 4 13.3 525, 34 
eS ie cot i sn cca ee 93, 75 5 15.6 600, 00 
UE eo ce ha de ie eee 27. 60 36 as 388. 00 
Automobile supplies and repairs: 
i Re aS Sanden sas nabepeeeeeoe 6. 13 4 8.5 72.04 
$1,500 and under $1,800____..._...___-__- OLE SS FF. 11. 45 7 12.1 94, 96 
8 ee eee eee 25. 01 19 22.9 109, 25 
ek Se ee eee 12. 42 10 14.3 86. 95, 
RE SEE acer Dae 31.7 21 23. 1 137. 64 
ee acme 33. 69 18 34. 6 97, 33 
$3,000 and under $3,300____.________-. Se 33. 64 12 27.9 120, 55 
S3,200 ane wmaer geee0... 2 53. 10 13 43.3 122. 54 
REE ESS pn cae pee 66. 00 12 7.5 176. 00 
De ees Saitou 27. 06, | 116 | 22.9 | 118. 03 
Motorcycle supplies and repairs: 
SP oe Ut eg blbeaens - 19 | 1 2.1 9.0 
$1,800 and under $2,100.........-_..............__.- "36 | i 1.2 20. 00 
PI ieiiig on phtbh ocidsennnpmdnwons oes 08 | 2 | .4 0 
Telephone: 
ESSE RAS ra ae eta aml 3. 64 a) 19. 1 18,99 
$1,500 and under $1,800__..........-- Seah wie se) ken } 8.77 18 31.0 ®. 27 
$1,800 and under $2,100__.._........._...__.. iad 13. 64 38 45.8 29.79 
"See 26. 93 39 55. 7 37. 57 
$2,400 and under $2,700_..........___- eS 26. 38 64 70.3 37. 5 
wee ae we I, co ccc ccc] 26. 11 36 69. 2 37.71 
$3,000 and under $3,300___._................_.- 2 37. 55 37 86. 0 43. 64 
$3,200 and under $5,000_....................-.....-- 29. 97 23 76.7 39. 00 
ONE LETTS ae ML 36. 23 30 93. 8 38, 5 
PEE RI ae Sic naawicieke io cisco sce sla ok 21. 16 | 204 | 58. 1 36, 42 
Laundry: | 
I ad 10. 52 20 42. 6 24. 73 
$1,500 and under $1,800.....-..-.-.--......-.____. 15. 47 34 58. 6 26. 39 
$1,800 and under $2,100._.__..............-._..___| 23. 08 50 60. 2 38. 32 
I i os 34. 65 50 71.4 48. 51 
$2,400 and under $2,700______ BN ESE « s 38. 41 4+ 68 74.7 51. 40 
$2,700 and under $3,000._....._____.________- “aecen 47. 90 39 75.0 63. 87 
Oe 2 8 eee eee 45. 46 31 72.1 63. 05 
$3,200 and under $3,000... .........................- 46. 47 24 80.0 58, ® 
tts oso ccaccckieeunapbabiiette >< 58. 14 22 68.8 84. 5 
po ESE ty S55 TS Rea oe a hie ER 33. 45 338 66.8 1). O8 
Barber and beauty shop: 
ESS ae a ae ae eee 12. 54 47 100. 0 12.4 
SE Ee ee ee 15. 82 57 98.3 16. 10 
ee re eee 17.81 82 98. 8 18. 02 
$2,100 and under $2,400__...........-............... 19. 43 70 100. 0 19. 43 
FOE oe erro 24. 11 89 97.8 24. 65 
$2, 700 and under $3,000 SERRE & _ CEE Te 22. 03 51 98. 1 22. 46 
$3,000 and under $3,300... .........................- 22. 98 43 100. 0 22. 98 
$3,300 and under ee 24. 20 30 100. 0 24. 20 
| Bek a aes a ees 34. 41 32 100. 0 34. 41 
pS Rr ea eS. ae 20. 75 501 | 99. 0 20.98 
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Taney 1.—EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY 506 
AMILIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY INCOME GROU PS—Continued 

























































































Families having such expense 
Av e 
: oumak- 
Item and income group ture per Number Per cent ——- 
y of of all ture . 
families families = 
Tobacco: 
U iit on ce cas eduluhes <amecmnaiebe $18. 06 30 63. 8 $28. 30 
$1,500 and under $1,800 CREE BP ae SET, ait 25. 64 45 77.6 33. 04 
Sh Si ook hie Saw askambaecn 27. 64 62 74.7 37. 00 
$2, SE eg ck sae cece ene 29. 14 59 84.3 34. 57 
$2, SY gg sn nn ck eee 25. 00 67 73. 6 33. 96 
$2, eo ceca tceceneadaweumene 34. 05 41 73.8 43. 18 
$3,000 ois Sw Gap wing acaectaal 25. 40 32 74.4 34. 13 
$3,900 aa ees ou, 000... .... 2... 22... 23. 96 20 66. 7 35. 94 
hice Silda nine cc antibnastiice tihwis ww kiana 30. 83 24 75. 0 41.10 
FRESE ST SSS SERS ae TY Ss 7 A 26. 71 380 75. 1 35. 56 
Papers, magazines, and books: 
Oy 55 as cblnbbaneckécnneud 11.14 45 95. 7 11. 63 
61 IIo os cnnwaninadusiaccccnewcee 15. 33 58 100. 0 15. 33 
$1,500 ae er ee... ee 18, 83 82 98. 8 19. 06 
PR eee een cee 19. 96 7 100. 0 19. 96 
Tg oo ct connec ccessece 25. 03 91 100. 0 25. 03 
5 i ae oc cemamenn 26. 54 52 100. 0 26. 54 
pT US SEE eye 22. 93 42 97.7 23. 47 
pS ESS ea ep ae 33. 20 30 100. 0 33. 20 
Se ae ns memaenon 35. 54 32 100. 0 35. 54 
FES SS RRS SGPT ENT ie ee ea ua aR. Ont seen Pee 22. 03 502 99. 2 22. 21 
Radio: 
TR SS a ae I ee een 2. 43 3 6.4 38. 00 
Re a ee ee ee 6. 74 16 27.6 24. 44 
SiN nn loc cet etackuenen 5, 88 22 26. 5 22. 18 
Se nk kein cwmenecwoce 18. 51 32 45. 7 40. 49 
SR ae a @egee....-. .....--...e eee 16. 35 39 42.9 38. 15 
RS ee ee 13. 85 22 42.3 32. 73 
nn ee st emece 15. 09 22 51.2 29. 50 
SI os tien cb Gwen 45. 23 18 60. 0 75. 39 
STRIFE. I SIRE CTE TORRES Bee aie el 36. 72 19 59. 4 61. 84 
EEE: REESE SEE Seng epee LPP nd 15. 17 193 38. 1 39. 78 
Motion pictures and other amusements: 
RET gE SRE ga 11, 87 42 89. 4 13. 28 
Sh ee ng occ wc nee 20. 07 53 91.4 21. 96 
Se io. coe mcecwctceccees 25. 21 75 90. 4 27. 90 
92 Meee eee Saeee. . ec 30. 69 67 95. 7 32. 06 
$2,400 and under $2,700..........................._- 37. 53 88 96. 7 38. 81 
$2,700 ema under $3,000__....................... +--| 44. 21 49 94. 2 46. 92 
ES es 37. 07 43 100. 0 37. 07 
$3,300 and under $3,600.....................-.___ LL | 53. 13 30 100. 0 53. 13 
a oe og en | 77. 75 32 100. 0 77. 75 
ETT SE et aseee? CN REED A 34. 29 479 94.7 36. 23 
Vacation: 
a ae ok. wednaned 2. 50 s 17.0} 14. 71 
$1,500 and under $1,800.._.............---22-2 eee 7.13 13 22. 4 31. 82 
$1,800 and under $2,100............................- 9. 31 16 19.3 48. 30 
$2,100 and under $2,400._.................-.-....-.- 13. 64 15 21.4 63. 64 
J SE 0 eee 27. 38 28 30.8 88. 99 
eee 42. 63 23 44.2 96. 37 
$3,000 and under $3,300.................-........__- 47. 20 19 44.2 106. 83 
$3,300 and FLEE Ti pig ge nee Ase 53. 42 15 50.0 106. 84 
a sc emaindianio 48. 25 16 50.0 96. 50 
SNS a a pe ROMS fps Pg Ue aS 24. 00 153 30. 2 79. 37 
4‘ Includes school books 
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TABLE 1.—EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY ‘4 
FAMILIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY INCOME GROUPS—Continued 










































































Families having such expen. 
—— 
: expendi- 
Item and income group ture per Number Per cent Aver ze 
family of of all expen ii- 
families | families | ‘Te Jer 
amily 
Household ineidentals: 
a i eal $23. 02 | 47 100.0 $23. 02 
$1,500 and under $1,800... ..................--....-- 25. 90 58 100. 0 25, 
Ff | 8 aera 31. 04 83 100. 0 31. 04 
$2,100 and under $2,400... ........................-- 33. 43 | 70 100. 0 33, 43 
see 35. 92 | 91 100.0 35, 92 
nk  esuskee 40. 03 | 52 100. 0 40, 03 
SS ee ae 38. 56 | 43 - 100.0 38. 56 
J |) 2 eee 41. 49 30 * 100.0 41, 49 
inl RE IE. ESE 46. 70 32 100. 0 | 46, 70 
in nticatalgthionined rgaieusiiddmnine sevens 34. 09 506 100.0 | 4. 09 
Music, dancing, and elocution lessons 
$1,500 and mmder $2,100... .......................... 3. 65 6 7.2 50. 50 
$2,100 and under $2,400___..........-.-..-.-.--.---- 2. 89 4 5.7 0), 50 
ee Ge GP. Ss nk oo lee cee 3. 95 10 11.0 35. 99 
CR eee 9. 50 . 15.4 61, 78 
ep 2 8 ae ees 10. 09 - 6 14.0 72. 33 
ey IO one 2. 37 2 6.7 35. 50 
et eee ee 3.19 2 6.3 1. 00 
al RE RCE SESS. The: Se ee | 3. 89 38 7.5 | 1. 74 
School tuition and tutors fees: 
a cu osuaninn 1. 36 5 10. 6 12. 78 
eS no tcwsctacecedwe 1. 00 3 5.2 19. 33 
ES ESS ey ee 4. 32 s 9.6 44, 85 
ae erent 5. 87 . 11.4 51. 33 
eS ua eke eeesanl 10. 71 9 9.9 108, 28 
eS a eee 16. 14 9 17.3 93. 28 
8 eee eee 17.12 7 16.3 105. 16 
See GU IED GUO a 8 ooo snes eo knee non cece 31. 00 6 20.0 155. 00 
I i beleiald 68. 13 9 28.1 242. 22 
Fe et ctiet Ccenckicalcdebd kn éacnhiinetl 12. 95 64 12.6 102. 37 
Servant hire: 
ES no ew cnc cnewcenenmamecad 7. 08 3 5.2 136. 83 
Ne nn ns smcimiinne aban 3. 39 3 4.3 79. 00 
Nn isa ccna 10. 56 6 6.6 160. 17 
SE eo ee 11. 94 4 7.7 155. 25 
So on mew ciocnnwel 21. 65 6 14.0 155. 17 
8 i Sg 8 ES Seen 22. 20 3 10.0 222. 00 
ET TE Ee les ene 37. 06 4 12.5 296. 50 
eink isi rin teditenh isin tebentiincion abuts 9.91 29 5.7 172. 84 
Gifts outside the home: 
hide ihie iets Gusiin ips ph Sean 6 bake oars eiiaknitiad 2. 80 ‘ 17.0 lf 44 
sy ek mend adeisel 6. 36 17 29.3 21.71 
I I i as caw enaenssusne 6. 87 29 34.9 19. 66 
I nn keene ecee 10. 11 25 35. 7 28. 32 
nn. sn beet be cco sesccsed 15. 50 40 44.0 35. 26 
I I do ee ecco ne wb usccsua 19. 37 37 71.2 27. 22 
Eg 8 NS aI eee ere 26. 14 26 60. 5 43. 23 
Ry GE MOE GR nn cc tcc ncecencceus 38. 63 24 80.0 48. 29 
RI SEE OS Se ERM err ee 83. 53 23 71.9 116, 22 
PA ahaa piitnin ta ici auke deen eros oaieatd 18. 09 229 45.3 39. 96 
Charity: a 
ie igh ccne nc cenpenippinccoaininaiel - 30 3 6.4 4. 6 
$1,500 and under $1,900. ...........-.-------------.- 1. 54 9 15.5 9. 93 
a en ccaciowudaancnneon -97 11 13.3 7. 31 
TTT ST a Te 1. 56 9 12.9 12. 13 
eee OS 8 ee ener 1. 58 13 14.3 11. 08 
SD GI oo oticncacacerscoccccsccescon 2. 00 13 25. 0 8. 00 
i I I II, on oe cde cece cnn dncuens 2. 00 8 18. 6 10. 75 
$3,300 and under $3,600_._........--.-...--.---4.-.- 6. 28 13 43.3 14. 0 
I he walinil 17. 66 s 25.0 70. 63 
ELE AEE SEN he EE Rs RE 2. 73 87 17.2 15, 5/ 
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TABLE 1.—EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY 506 
FAMILIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY INCOME ee ee 
















































































Families having such expense 
ine : 
expendi- 
Item and income group ture per | Number | Per cent fetta 
family of of all ture per 
families | families family 
G e rent: 
mek ~~ RIED). ys ree $2. 81 2 4.3 $66. 00 
$1, 500 and Saal PRS a ae eR ee 1. 24 1 1.7 72. 00 
$1,500 Giee Seer Oe, eee.........................--.--- 2. 89 3 3. 6 80. 00 
Te lll re 4.11 3 4.3 96. 00 
$2,400 and SE  ETER ga CARES EF at 5. 08 6 6.6 77. 00 
$2 Fa ee ee... ewe 1,12 2 3.8 29. 00 
65 I onc ccnwenccnvduduwsinwwa 7.12 4 9.3 76. 50 
69 oi ondcaedeupitiocakensd 16. 87 5 16.7 101. 20 
SE Sai iis iiciercindtemg eniaieeanemuere acd 10. 50 3 | 9.4 112. 00 
ME aatikcsntenciniaiccsttsbaticonnsisniecani 4.74 29 | 5.7 82. 76 
Death expense: | 
pe 0 nL a ea Maem, rete 8.19 2 | 4.3 192. 50 
$1, 300 and @naer $2,100.............- idetiedatipedidaiing 1.81 1 | 1.2 150. 00 
$2, Ne es ce eeed | 5.14 2 2.9 180. 00 
yo 8 ee ee 2. 58 1 1.1 235. 00 
90 I on. cic cnancesseniseiwodenti 23. 33 4 9.3 250. 75 
SU ne es wubb 15. 63 1 | 3.1 500. 00 
FIAT TN SESE ES SEP RG iS gs Ce 5. 20 | ll 2.2 239. 36 
Traveling expense: 
a 1. 06 i 2.1 50. 00 
Sh nn ne on wh awen dened 1. 03 1 1.7 60. 00 ba 
EER Ge er a NR 4. 30 5 6.0 71. 40 ii 
cca cm en esee 3. 20 5 7.1 44. 86 - 
$2,400 and under $2,700... .............------------- 1. 33 4 4.4 30. 25 if 
SS I ns wg eee 5. 11 4 7.7 66. 44 ‘a 
$3,000 and under $3,300...............-.--------.--- 1.51 1 2.3 65. 00 L¢ 
SR WY, we ws. eee cee 2. 67 1 3.3 80. 00 , 
Rnb ictintincnsctpccegredeneceinanknen 1.17 | 1 3.1 37. 50 d 
Me nik a ide ise tine roves nated 2. 49 | 23 | 4.5 54. 81 if 
Moving expense: 
ih ial die nck cis Gasimeenenbmsaaret . 66 4 8.5 7.75 7. 
$1,500 and under $1,300..........-...--..----------- 2.00 6 10.3 19. 33 a 
$1,800 and under Re tacdiien andl n-artositedile <lieipines taisbsiaiaasstll 1. 40 : 7 8.4 16. 57 a 
$2,100 and under $2,400. __...........--__.-.--_-..-- 2. 33 S 11.4 20. 38 F 
ES 2. 34 10 11.0 21. 25 q 
$2,700 and under $3,000. ...........-.---.-----------| 1.73 | 4 7.7 22. 50 . 
$3,000 and under $3,300_.................--.----.--- 3. 23 | 3 7.0 46. 33 
$3,300 and under $3,600..................------...-- 3.85 | 4 13.3 28. 88 . 
Cee ee. sl cha dncdpauedwada 4. 69 | 3 9.4 50. 00 a 
/ : @ 
ERR TES SS ee 2. 24 49 | 9.7 23. 12 if 
Other items: § | iF 
itd ani tis ie aiinigsepers cats quciulinehin 2.91 | 10 21.3 13. 68 it 
1,500 and under $1,800.._..............-..-.---.--- 10.7 17 29. 3 36. 75 PE 
1,800 and under $2,100 Ce rials adh ath ab cick x's phainenn 11. 84 27 32. 5 36. 39 ia 
$2,100 and under $2,400..................-..........| 14. 86 25 35. 7 41.61 iF 
$2,400 and under $2,700___.._...............-______- 14. 60 31 34.1 42. 86 i ; 
$2,700 ome Wer 65,000... -......................... 16. 86 27 51.9 32. 46 a 
$3,000 and under $3,300__._._.._.._._.....---.-.---- 46. 93 22 51.2 91.72 . 
$3,300 and under $3,600___._................-.-...-- 18. 84 il 36. 7 51. 37 a 
eS 2s SCRE I 24. 34 15 46.9 51.93 it 
a ne | 16. 50 | 185 36.6 45. 14 ) 
5 Includes automobile license, dog taxes, interest on loans other than mor on home, taxes, and other 


expense on property not lived in and from which no income is received, net loss on garden or chickens, etc. 


Table 2 shows the expenditures for each of the miscellaneous items 
by all the 506 families, by cities, all income groups combined. 
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TABLE 2.—EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY 506 F : MI 
LIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY CITIES . 


Baltimore 


[Total number of families, 96; average persons ! in family, 4.08; average income per family, $2,336.» 






































Families having such expen-e 
Average aa 

Item expendi- z _ 

ture per Number | Percent =§ Averave ex. 

family of | Ofall | penditure 

families families | per family 

| 
nn I Ns Lens céecceancwae 75. 50 95 99. 0 $76, 29 
Life, accident, and health insurance__._._.__.__.._.__-- 96. 30 91 94.8 101. 39 
cent yg OS a aE 52. 23 81 84.4 61. 90 
Personal property insurance..................-.-.------ 2. 76 35 36. 5 7.36 
Personal property and poll taxes__-_.___._.____.-...--- 1. 50 18 18.8 7.99 
Church and Sunday school_._____...._......--.---.---- 20. 7 4 87. 5 23. 72 
i i ES a 1. 64 39 40. 6 £03 
OE EEE EE 6. 83 47 49.0 96 
CE EE CENT a 55. 96 94 97.9 715 
Automobile payments................_____- RE 24. 82 8 8.3 207. 83 
Automobile supplies and repairs____.__._____________-- 32. 10 26 27.1 118, 53 
Motor-cycle supplies and repairs.__............._..-__.- .41 2 2.1 19, 50 
ec almae seme 15. 72 45 46.9 33. 54 
i esac ewanpaceulas 25. 10 53 55. 2 45. 46 
a Wes I On coi cccc sono se snc cess 20. 64 04 97.9 21. 08 
ce WN Te 8 EE a 7.07 69 71.9 37. 66 
Papers, magazines, and books 4___.._..............-...- 17. 93 94 7.9 | 18, 3] 
Ne a a  aaiine 19.7 35 36. 5 54. 29 
Motion pictures and other amusements_-_-._......_-_--_- 25. 65 92 95. 8 6.77 
Te a a ge ia ai a hha mr mnnniam ween, 16. 42 25 26. 0 63. 06 
NN EEL LS CR 27. 97 96 100. 0 27.97 
Music, dancing, and elocution lessons-_-_____.-.....----- 3. 67 6 6.3 8. 67 
School tuition and tutors’ fees________.__._- slain ideustbineiel 6. 90 9 9.4 73. 58 
en. os os acme sedeaoccutensawh 13. 53 9 9.4 144. 33 
A as os oc ck cou ceconcsesuwakebe 18. 43 29 30. 2 61. 00 
Nee os aces ehiianonencansiigi 2. 44 7 7.3 33. 43 
i eh adc sdwbmabaeuebion 6. 89 10 10.4 6.61 
se Ss as pgebinceowsneucnee 5. 47 2 2.1 262. 50 
LE ESS 8 EF I He 5. 33 7 7.3 73.11 
ee. ae mc wep mma 1. 97 bal 8.3 23. 69 
Ph anasbint dh ction bseccdapheeecacccsasnanek 11. 50 37 38.5 | 29. 91 
SU at otdakcin es bee « cart Cbuudinaddis xa ae dle Og eee ‘Tf ae ee ee lewe--- 
Boston 
[Total number of families, 102; average persons ! in family, 4.07; average income per family, $2,411.31) 

NS EOE ES IGE ET $121. 68 101 99.0 $122. 89 
Life, accident, and health insuranmce__..........-------- 94. 92 7 95. 1 99, 82 
I I 2 os. oc bhb ee nccdeumen 54. 99 89 87.3 63. 02 
Personal property insurance_.___.........---.------.--- 1. 88 24 23. 5 8. 00 
Personal property and poll taxes______...-._.-.-----..- 2. 82 101 99. 0 2. 85 
Charch and Sunday school............................. 33. 66 101 99. 0 3. 99 
2 SE ne ee 2.13 42 41.2 18 
Lodges, clubs, and societies. _...............-.-....-... 7. 46 49 48.0 15. 53 
ap tf EE eee 75. 69 99 97.1 77.99 
ee ns ce lle 9. 79 4 3.9 249. 75 
Automobile supplies and repairs___..............------ 17. 88 19 18. 6 95. 99 
I ile nc ook aie eb wa teak 23. 57 60 58. 8 40. 07 
Rn a cack aca Se So coma 22. 12 67 65. 7 . 68 
amar ee Wameey GnOn...... 6 3 ss 5 2 oe scs <5. 19. 04 101 99. 0 19, 23 
|  esierattic-ce SIRES STRESS SANGIN 2 einen eager 23. 01 7 76. 5 30. 09 
Papers, magazines, and books 4_____.._....._.---.-----. 22. 66 102 100. 0 22. 66 
Ti gs GER PAE be 5s PIE: Sa ee 6. 13 47 46.1 13. 30 
Motion pictures and other amusements. - -_--.---..--.- 23. 14 93 91.2 25. 38 

pO RE ee ee ne Sere 21. 25 32 31.4 67.7 
I hin ati enti wigrncnniiccs opeodkhedel 27. 41 102 100. 0 27. 41 
Music, dancing, and elocution lessons---_............--- 5. 53 14 13.7 40. 28 
School tuition and tutors’ fees._.................------- 25. 30 il 10.8 234. 64 
a EES SST eae ere re sone 2. 67 3 2.9 90. 67 














1 Excluding boarders, lodgers, and others not sharing in these expenses. 
2 Includes doctor, medicine, hospital, nurse, dentist, oculist, glasses, etc. 
3 Includes also bus, ferry, jitney, and suburban commuting fares. 


4 Includes school books. 
6 Includes automobile license, dog taxes, interest on loans other than mentenge on home, taxes, and ot |ier 
expenses on property not lived in and from which no income is received, net loss on garden or chickens, ¢'. 
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TapLeE 2-—EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY 506 FAMI- 
LIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY CITIES—Continued 









































Boston—Continued 
Families having such expense 
Average 
Item expendi- 

ture per Number | Percent | Average ex- 

family of of all penditure 

families families | per family 
Gifts, CMDs n cbiabsocnsdndsbdedesonnecesuae $9. 57 43 42. 2 $22. 71 
Charity .<qpltieurencctctioqincesecdipambscoradinance 1. 60 16 15.7 10. 19 
Garage TOM acncasesisncpenes sche idoorccnncbcoee 5. 00 5 4.9 102. 00 
Death expemse...-...-------- dbs n sub gnieddle cikwwadinm> << 1. 23 1 1.0 125. 00 
Tre Vee tdbcdbiiliecs th cnbdinni accecugennes 1. 49 t 3.9 38. 00 
Moving G5 Rs ono sh eden - oo ne <- R 1. 29 6 5.9 22. 00 
Other Ged ddeGtinnicnda wens pnifh ccsncssssees 11. 84 31 30. 4 38. 84 
Velen si, Jk Gs. sdn sn tbeeaesn---< WETS Cae ee 

| } 
Chicago 
[Total number of families, 102; average persons ' in family, 4.18; average income per family, $2,745.87] 

Health expense ?..........--.-------------------------- $138. 91 102 100. 0 $138. 91 
Life, accident, and health i IDS Ox... <-kencoe 107. £9 95 93. 1 115, 84 
Retirement deduction................-..--..----------- 56. 14 87 85.3 65. 82 
Personal Semeen aueuremee.......-.....-...-...--....- 1. 96 22 21.6 9. 11 
Personal property and poll taxes. _____. eR ahi oan 1. 35 12 11.8 11.49 
Church and Sunday school... ---------- rE Ne Eee 24.58 81 79.4 30. 95 
La hot Gee Se we ci oubtiine es cevco eyes 2. 24 37 36.3 6.19 
Lodges, clubs, and societies si ee ordicieien ab Miiiowe ics scares lean ia t 8. 73 62 60. 8 14. 36 
Stregt le. cecedeccauncees+<isdccknatess 76. 29 102 100. 0 76. 29 
Automobile payments. .........-- pied aiptlvie dndhnicn Soediae ati 61. 30 13 12.7 480. 95 
Automobile supplies and —— godianntey Cemhdge onl 40. 25 34 33.3 120. 75 
"Telerii sii OAs Ss nek oneal nhnasewdinnecadd 25. 86 80 78. 4 32. 97 
Leste St Ae. Sebi es ot el 31.70 63 61.8 51.32 
Barber and beauty shop _ RE, FERRE Cae yt sen ae 23. 7 101 99.0 23. 96 
TODRCOO.haictaniig hy Rise a ole Be ae) 25. 46 77 75. 5 33. 72 
Papers, Magazines, “and books 4... __- Sen ercoyans =) aloe 26. 65 101 99.0 26. 91 
Radio. i ceitews RD ist sinh citing 26. 60 50 49.0 54. 26 
Motion pictures and i oth& amusements.._...---______- | 37. 40 97 95. 1 39. 33 
Cs so tN Sr ee 25. 09 37 36.3 69. 17 
Household ineidentals_____ . - ENO ST eS ae ter 38. 95 102 100. 0 38. 95 
Music, dancing, and elocution lessons - se himanchieadinalanie 4. 56 8 7.8 58. 16 
School Ses SUGGES GPU8.. 55... dost 10. 17 14 13.7 74. 07 
Ser vans Saiesees jee, Biel. ee alles? CANES 8. 67 1 3.9 221. 00 
Gifts, outside the RE aba ORE ae 23. 48 50 49.0 47.90 
Cc harity UR i oe adele imal eae ey rae By 23 22. 5 7. 56 
Carat aE Nia tk Sic wii elas anid shake ide wie arene 7.95 10 9.8 $1. 10 
Ja RAR +” RR APRS oper Sant 10. 10 3 2.9 343. 33 
Tract tne ong ntntiinesieincwspesaten 3. 65 5 4.9 74. 45 
M OV inins wclceesducsnecnsescsccees ea 5. 07 19 18.6 27. 21 
COGRIOI T ww tiute ns Renee 40. 28 48 47.1 85. 60 
ts Ut a on os cece nn enw sdudnen I Bia atin cinch Pie oceree 1) coonesibes aoa ahaa Rohini albens 














New Orleans 


[Total number of families, 105; average persons ! in family, 4,02; average income per family, $2,193.98] 














Health ex EE TEL SNS DAC Oe RE Ee a a | $99. 24 100 95. 2 $104. 21 
Life, accident, and health insurance--...............--- 74. 48 97 92.4 80. 62 
Retirement deduction 5 ee a a ens 54.15 97 92. 4 58. 61 

Personal property insurance....................-.....-- 5. 04 34 32. 4 15. 58 
Personal broperty and and mI TEE PES SIE 2. 62 95 90. 5 2.90 
Church and Sunday school___......................-.-. 18. 24 101 96. 2 18. 96 
Labor EERIE PRET EER | 1. 92 30 28. 6 6.71 
Lodges, clubs, and societies. _.............2...........- 10. 07 56 53.3 18. 89 


1 Excluding boarders, lodgers, and others not sharing in these expenses. 

* Includes doctor, medicine, seg urse, dentist, oculist, glasses, etc. 

* Includes also bus, ferry, jitney, paburben commuting fares, 

‘ Includes school books. 

‘ Includes automobile lice dog taxes, interest on loans other than om, on home, ta and other 
expenses on property not lived an from which no income is received, net loss on garden or kens, etc. 
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TABLE 2.—-EXPENDITURES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS IN ONE YEAR BY 506 F | MI 
LIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BY CITIES—Continued ie 


New Orleans—Continued 















































Families having such expen; 
Avene “ae 
| expendi- 
Item ture per Number Percent | Average ex. 
family of of all penditure 
families families | per family 
IE MIN iivascnhoctectne tats sncitiiwnaiaiare ain ar doubts nila on $53. 97 101 96. 2 $56. 10 
EO IOMIID. «0.8... crescon sane se n+. onaee 31. 75 9 8.6 70. 43 
Automobile supplies and repairs - --,...........--- 2. _| 38. 64 31} ,.. 2.5 130 a7 
Ethie thesdmainosmnWecbagiickies nn ennsadescet 22.17 56 53.3 41.57 
chi inidinitines dedsbictbecesgunecnnesuncnca tical 48. 43 40 70.5 68.79 
Barber and beauty shop ie cds is Wages tS Rae ee ee 18. 40 104 99. 0 18, 57 
Ds ivi temanniitircls sbibdbsw ab wea enduiedelds 28.15 72 68. 6 1 08 
Papers, Magazines, and books# csieios 21. 10 104 99.0 1 39 
PE ivekebvtones« bbe danas vues dceiialods 5. 55 19 18.1 0 89 
Motion pictures and other amusements... 45. 34 102 97.1 16 68 
REED ot A badumcaicdebeateosecenssesiké Se: 20. 21 29 27.6 73. 19 
EEE TE ee CE 39. 63 105 100.0 39 63 
Music, dancing, and elocution lessons--_______________- 2.73 5 4.8 57. 40 
School tuition and tutors’ fees____...................-- 8.78 19 18.1 48.53 
in enaisudstigbons seeatsuevecicseensncsannhns 20. 47 nl 10.5 195, 41 
Gifts outside the home --._._...........-.-...-...-.--.- 19. 54 60 57.1 34, 20 
ee ss antictabnaddpahutasareecs Sieaaed 6.81 37 35.2 19, 3] 
Ne i oleae inde Gaps donb apap bMS ks cane Sahel . 63 2 1.9 33 00 
PL . bcnecviskbhedaerseuhbasuvicdcuh. atta 4. 60 3 2.9 161. 00 
ng nicunenntenwewitdes debseisins sess 1, 26 3 2.9 44. 03 
Ls Ln cebdedtcsvinbiteicavenbveticiewewes 1, 68 12 11.4 14.71 
ee. ccnentitvaiinekvrkinlbiantieedanuds 13. 22 47 44.8 20.54 
0 NRERSAD eee Pers co ee eae age SaaS RS Ee SS CRS ch 
| 
New York City 
[Total number of families, 101; average persons' in family, 4.26; average income per family, $2,483.30] 

Health ex = Sl gs Ae ee $127. 98 96 | 95.0 $134, 65 
oe Ce accident, and healthinsurance.....---- 106. 05 95, | 04. 1 112. 75 
eae sibien.~ssubtiersnnnekboesn: 54. 72 89 | 88. 1 62. 10 
Personal property insurance._________._._.....__._____- 2. 34 28 27.7 8. 44 
Personal pro RS 2 EE RS Satin sigh lit olin tlbieadytelsiatiien Leqctipuhseget----- , 
sees Guan een BOMNOGE, 23. 47 88 | 87.1 26. 94 
on cdicencnowen smi eras oasacnsowes | 1. 36 B | 22.8 5. 98 
Lodges, Guba, @nd societies. ......................_..- 9. 08 56 | 55.4 16. 38 
ease cswnsonslceel 53. 66 101 100. 0 53. 66 
PI HID ic irccewecct coheed anssuncoccas 9.90 2 2.0 500. 00 
Automobile supplies and repairs_____._____.__________- 6.17 6 5.9 103. 88 
RY Se oy eI Sc a eRe 18. 11 53 §2.5 34. 52 
LaMMary. ......4.. ist ty dw eee wees waswes & 39. 04 81 80. 2 48, 8 
Barber and beauty | NRE RS SRO ae 22. 03 101 100.0 22. 03 
ED, -iniin-cnnnarae ipwenns tines iaentseae 29. 85 84 83. 2 35. 89 
Papers, magazines, and books‘... 21. 61 101 100. 0 21. 61 
MIE .<o nnckodebtinasalans nce ee Lining dus trcdbineises s 18. 38 42 41.6 44. 60 
Motion pictures and other amusements...____________- 39. 15 95 94. 1 41. 2 
ee sl buendeoasceucus 36. 81 30 29.7 123. 92 
i a seins eanio’ } 35. 96 101 100. 0 35. 9 
Music, dancing, and elocution lessons_______________--- 2. 95 5 5.0 59. 60 
School tiition and tutors’ fees_.___.-__.._..-..-....---- 13. 35 11 10.9 122. 62 
a hon Mati peas abndocwosua 4. 04 2 2.0 204. 00 
Gifts outside the home_____.____......-...---_--- “aia 19. 40 47 46. 5 41. 69 
CT es Sew abibcicepnbubin . 94 4 4.0 23.7 
G i a eee Je ieeous ulin 3. 49 : =e a 00 
EE: i Re See + 4. 65 23.5. 00 
REESE. SEE: 5) Eee . 92 4 4.0 23. 13 
| ETH See PE Ea epee Pe 1.17 4 4.0 29. 50 
8 iTS I oI ee SES 5. 38 22 21.8 24. 70 

5, nee np 2c 2 RST AGI Ot See tet J 9 Re a ae ST 

; 








1 Excluding boarders, lodgers, and others not sharing in these expenses. 

2 Includes doctor, medicine, hospital, nurse, dentist, oculist, glasses, etc. 

3 Includes also bus, ferry, jitney, and suburban commuting fares. 

* Includes school books. 

® Includes automobile license, dog taxes, interest on loans other than okey on home, taxes, and 01! \¢r 
expenses on property not lived in and from which no income is received, oss on garden or chickens, «' 
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Working Women’s Cost-of-Living Budget in Toronto 


HE lowest wage upon which an independent woman worker in 
Toronto can support herself is $653 per annum, according to 
the October, 1928, revision of the cost-of-living budget for such 
a worker, published in the eighth annual report of the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board. The details of the budget for October, 1928, 
are given below: 





Cost per 
Item year 
Board am meee Oe GF per week... -...--.-2...........2.5..-.- ee $364. 00 
Clothing: 
Footwear and repairs, 3 pairs $5, $4, $4; bedroom slippers, $1.25, 
rubbers or goloshes $3, repairs, $2_.........----------------- 19. 25 
i CE ati na nc mew h awn dhe aa ne ad ses 10. 00 
itis NR tren cue wlan hbeeudap aes Steam ewss 8. 50 
et ah tees eis go we wn he gh el So He aie heh wan aan 4. 00 
Co ee ne NOUNONR nk ne tee eww ee 5. 00 
CS ins a ieee cde eee aaa ow wo me 5. 50 
Kimono (2 years) - - - - --- RE RRENE le  NARt AE A Y la ee 1. 00 
pS RERE SR RTE as Feta igi PS PE SO Fe ah PO LIA) eR 11. 00 
Suit (half cost to wear 2 years) or skirt (1 year, $5) and light coat 
A I ie Aa a Gea as dies Dip eect gba ws ay int ans wes heer ink 11. 25 
Winter coat to wear 2 years________-_- Lobatse (ous ieee eee eek 8. 25 
I et Cr 8 oe Sk Li wae ebwiabbun su 10. 00 
EL, dn ma OMS chenenwthbnnnee dntocacenes 12. 00 
I or dca dal as cas oon boas coos ae a Eee o pw cee ee ee 8. 50 
Sweater (2 years) -_---_-_--- oe ceed oo Re Reo ets i 2. 00 
a in toe do cht lp eth nla + BATS wm 4 0's Se ee cin wh shad « 2. 50 
Handkerchiefs - - - - - - - -- - -- Silos lot ibtg lad eos mo Sachs ton aa pea oi au Some 2. 00 
iD il iat ines din in wre: tt Apa ik os 2 sagen Bie «an aren 4. 00 
Mes tile dinc Giakeln a ~ = 2 yieewns «44% 2 I arn a 1. 00 
Unanrelia, to last 2 years... _.. - 2-5... -.- FE FEE 1. 25 
Total for clothing - --- - -- Siicsapadeciveitti dS tie atin in alii ih a or digs aia 127. 00 
Sundries: 
A et bien n Saeki ae bE Ak ee den oe enn one 39. 00 
Nn ne eee awwenhabbewe enwke 20. 00 
eRe iiss in hid dnehe KE ro wade dues dee dens ~~ << os 39. 00 
ERIE RE a EL a ee 6. 00 
nS tt ie bee be econo n 5. 00 
ORI NIN goo eins oe Sed os neo 23. 00 
EEN SERENE STR ene > eS 10. 00 
Incidentals, including toothbrush, comb, soap, tooth paste, taleum 
powder, nail file, shoe polish, hand lotion, pins, needles, thread, 
SN re a Le wiinigciceodai ae 20. 00 
I Oe om didelaimineth abtiie'nreibe iain 162. 00 
a ees SY Nee cae Gee na eee 653. 00 
Cost per 
week 
a a eh i owe $7. 00 
i cwmeuammna 2. 44 
CO a a a EE iil eww bee 3. 06 
aie age ie Ne eee a LG. dpkels wl mew wil 12. 50 


Cost of Living of a Laborer’s Family in Mexico 


HE Mexican National Department of Statistics has compiled 
cost-of-living data showing the daily amount required to cover 
the necessaries of life of a Mexican family of four, a résumé of which 
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is contained in a report from the American consul general, Wil|;.,;, 


MONTHLY 
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Dawson, at Mexico City dated May 23, 1929. 

Table 1 gives the average cost of living per day of a labor :’s 
family of four persons for the 6-year period from 1922 to 1927 in the 
Federal district (Mexico City and immediate vicinity) and for {he 


entire Republic: 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE COST OF LIVING PER DAY OF A FAMILY OF FOUR IN THE | 
ERAL DISTRICT AND IN THE ENTIRE REPUBLIC, 1922 TO 1927 


AL 


kK D- 





c 





Federal district 











Entire Repub! 
You | United United 
| Pesos States Pesos Stat 
currency currency 
CE crt on dcalacchy thi sinias ntku eae. woes Wecueies leant 2.79 $1. 339 2. 85 $1. 368 
RNS anu ob Seekited euiga eal 6. det Sue ecla bate sibilant 3. 80 1. 824 3. 65 752 
a saonns irgenin Ia la naib ates sida aniegiaee naan bu collie 3. 60 1.728 3. 18 526 
Pei tis otis SIRI «naive tnlaceniaviapaiamienaanantiit 3. 10 1. 488 3.14 507 
RES eS ee een Moe 3.12 1. 498 3. 08 178 
BR hibie bite wncont aoe hgslagee piaanmedetmas 3. 31 | 1. 589 3. 03 154 











The average cost of living per day for a laborer’s family of four per- 
sons in the various Mexican States and Territiories in 1927 is given 


below: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE COST OF LIVING PER DAY OF A FAMILY OF FOUR IN 1927 IN THE 
SPECIFIED MEXICAN STATES AND TERRITORIES 





























United United 

State or Territory Pesos States State or Territory Pesos States 
eurrency currency 
Aguascalientes_............--- 2. 33 62. 118: 8 Nesve Leon.................- 2. 63 $1. 262 
ie in chin daca 3. 40 ie |) te ee 3.13 1. 502 
Sra ae a aero 2. 55 t. 224 || Puebla. ____- ed, ata EE 2. 82 1. 354 
SIS a ea nee 2. 82 Be ee ne ce is 2.72 1. 306 
ING So 00S oo cc encctene 2. 73 1.310 |] San Luis Potosi. _...........- 2. 87 1. 378 
NG ne oko er 2. 49 BF Eo ses 2. 88 1. 382 
pS AES RR REAR ve: 2. 42 Se 5 2 eae 3. 32 1. 594 
ER SPE SA aaa 2. 46 Re ee es a 2. 99 1. 435 
IS Se oo oth. a eee 2. 90 3 SED ND gin on on cnc ca cave 3.17 1. 522 
EROS Se eae ees 2. 88 Re ol nw en eaciiadiel 3. 09 1. 483 
SE ee 2. 49 oS F%. (oo Sees eee 3.14 1. 507 
ME. Lo wns. 0 2. 71 ee eee 3. 99 1. 915 
Michoacan - ----_-- 2. 67 3 SES F meeeeens. ooo ccd. 2. 43 1. 166 
Morelos . 2. 79 1.339 || Lower California (north) -___- 4.97 2. 386 
pS 2. 56 1. 229 || Lower California (south). --_- 4.19 2. 011 








Cost of .Living in Peru, 1913 to 1928 


HE General Statistical Office of Peru! has recently published 
index numbers of the cost of living in that Republic from 1913 to 
1928, which are given below: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN PERU, 1913 TO 1928 









































Mis- | Total | Mis- | Total 

Year Food | Rent 7 cella- | cost of | Year Food | Rent — cella- | cost of 

& | neous living |) © | neous | living 
3013. .....---- 100 100 100 100 fe See 183 220 291 159 199 
ee 107 100 100 98 O06 FB Bene snes 174 220 259 155 190 
eee 115 100 117 109 Ct, es 166} 220; 248 129 180 
 eeser" 123 115 129 125 123 |} 1924........-- 168 | 242) 248 141 187 
a: 145 130} 146 144 142 || 1925.......-.- 179 | 266 250 159 200 
ER 162 | 150} 192 169 164 |} 1926.......--- 182 | 266) 238 164 201 
| SEE 188 | 180) 223 172 a. 177 244} 235 161 194 
) _ See 208 | 200/ 268 182 210 || 1928.......... 161 219} 228 173 1S] 











1 Peru. Ministerio de Hacienda. Boletin dela Direccién General de Estadistica, Lima, June, 1929, p. |» 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for July, 1929 


By J. J. KUNNa, Curer Statistician Unritep States BureEAU OF IMMIGRATION 


LIENS admitted to the United States in the first month of the 
new fiscal year beginring July 1, 1929, totaled 35,817. This is 
4,127 less than the average admitted during the preceding 12 
months. There was, however, a large outward movement of 
passengers in July last, 28,170 aliens having left here during the 
month, or 7,129 above the monthly average number of alien depar- 
tures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

Many Americans responded to the lure of strange countries during 
July, 1929, when the vacation exodus to Europe is at its height. The 
statistics show that 56,339 United States citizens left the country 
during this month. The women outnumbered the men among these 
departures, the females comprising 29,564 and the males 26,775, the 
vast majority of whom were destined to Europe via New York, 
46,370, or 82.3 per cent of the total for the month, having embarked 
at that port. July, 1929, also saw the return of many tourists, 
37,636 American citizens having arrived at all ports this month. 

Deportations in July, 1929, show an increase over the corresponding 
month of either of the two previous years, 1,261 aliens having been 
deported under warrant proceedings during July, 1929, compared 
with 768 for July, 1928, and 700 for July, 1927. 

Aliens debarred from entering the United States during July last 
numbered 847, but only 197 of these were rejected at the seaports of 
entry. The other 650 were refused admission at points along the 
land borders, 474 having been turned back to Canada and 176 to 
Mexico. At New York, our principal seaport and where the bulk 
of the immigration from overseas continues to land, 22,609 aliens 
sought admission during the month, of whom 108 were debarred, or 
less than 5 out of every thousand applicants; and many of these were 
stowaways and seamen seeking permanent admission to the United 
States without first having obtained visas from American consuls. 

Of the 35,817 aliens of all classes admitted during July last under 
the immigration act of 1924, 22,501, or 62.8 per cent, entered at New 
York and 4,959 at the other seaports, 6,148 came in over the northern 
land border and 2,209 over the southern border. Less than one-third 
of the New York arrivals were charged to the quota, 7,136 of the 
aliens coming in that way being quota immigrants, while 5,835 were 
temporary visitors and persons passing through the country, 5,202 
were returning residents, and 707 were admitted under the act as 
natives of nonquota countries. Husbands, wives, and unmarried 
children of American citizens numbered 3,168, and the miscellaneous 
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classes 453. The two principal classes of admissions under the x¢+ 
at points along the land borders included 5,654 natives of nonquty 
countries and 1,295 quota immigrants. 

Canada, Germany, Italy, Mexico, Great Britain, and the Irish 
Free State, in the order named, were the principal countries fr i) 
which the newcomers came during July, 1929, about three-fourths of 
the total immigrants admitted this month coming from these six 
countries. Nearly two-thirds of the permanent July departiires 
were destined to Europe, 3,354 out of a total of 5,086 emigrant aliens 
for the month giving countries on that Continent as their future 
homes. Germany, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian countries 
were the principal destinations of these emigrants. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 3 
AND JULY, 1929 . 










































































Inward Outward 
| " ry | : | A lens 
| Aliens admitted |. . # Aliens departed Uni de- 
Period | United ey oe ported 
| | — Total enter- citi- | rota) | me 
+ - al} 4and- 
| Immi-| No zens ing! | Emi-| Non- zens ina 8 
| orant | Ummi- Total lasrived nt| emi- Total| de- 
i gra Grant! grant | parted 
i] - -— —- . 
Fiscal year end- | | 
ed June 30,; <« | 
BIG ic since 279, 678 199, 649'479, 327, 449, 955/929, 282 18, 127/69, 203 183, 205/252, 498 431, 842/684, 340 hs 
July, 1929. .___- | 20, 068) 15, 719 35,817) 37, 036 73,453, 847] 5, 086) 23, 084| 2s, 170 56, 339) 84,5091 1. 261 
| i \ 

















1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United S: i:es. 
2 These aliens are included among aliens-departed, they having entered the United States, leg: 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


Intino1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-seventh coal report of 
Illinois, 1928. Springfield, 1929. 271 pp.. 
Data on coal production, taken from this report, are published in this issue. 
Nevapa.—Office of Labor Commissioner. Biennial report, 1927-1928. Carson 
City, 1929. 21 pp. 
Data on wage claims from this report are published in this issue. 
New JerseY.— Department of Banking and Insurance. Annual report, relative 
to savings banks, trust companies, and State banks of discount and deposit, 


private bankers, credit unions, provident loan associations, and small loan 
brokers, for the year ending December 31, 1928. Trenton, 1929. 169 pp. 


The eredit-union section covers 8 such societies, with loans outstanding amount- 
ing to $36,374. The number of borrowers during the year was 1,346, and the 
largest loans made ranged, in the reporting societies, from $50 to $500. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 29: 


Hours and earnings of men and women in the silk tndusiry. Harrisburg, 
1929. 74 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
West Virernra.—Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics. Report, 1927-28: 
The West Virginia Negro. Charleston, [1929]. 74 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Unirep States.—Departmentof Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 


No. 448: Coal-dust explosions in mines—causes, effects, and recommendations 
for prevention, by George S. Rice. Washington, 1929. 24 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 494: 
Labor legislation of Uruguay. Washington, 1929. 70 pp. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AUsTR maeae. —[(D © rpms er of the Treasury.] Pensions and Maternity Allowance 
Office. id and old-age pensions. Statement for the year ended June 30, 
1928. aah 1928. 10 pp. 


On June 30, 1928, there were 139,367 old-age pensioners, a net increase of 
6,133 during the year, and 55,517 invalidity pensioners, a net increase of 3,118. 
The total number of old-age pensioners admitted during the year was 18,432, of 
whom 9,151 were men and 9,281 women. Their ages at the time of receiving 
the pensions ranged from 60 to 96, the largest group, 2,931, coming in at 60, 
the next largest, 2,511, at 65, and 79 per cent being in the age group 60 to 69. 
Old-age pensioners numbered 224, and invalidity pensioners 89 for each 10,000 
of the population. The average fortnightly pension at the close of the year was 
38s. 5d [$9.35], the total amount paid in old-age and invalidity pensions during 
the year was £9,681,837 [$47,150,546], and the cost of administration was 
£118,641 [$577,782]. 
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AustraLia.—[Department of the Treasury.] Royal Commission on ( hild 
Endowment or Family Allowances. Report. Canberra, 1929. 125 pp. | 


A summary of the findings and recommendations of this commission is publis|jeq 
in this issue. 
(New Sout WateEs).—Registry of Friendly Societies. Friendly sociciies 


and trade-unions. Report for the 12 months ended June 30, 1928.) Sydne, 
1929. 24 pp. Sie 


During the year the membership of the friendly societies increased {rom 
238,527 to 242,199, or by 1.54 per cent. Receipts exceeded expenditures }; 
£172,319 [$839,194], and the funds on hand at the close of the year amounted 
to £3,591,118 [$17,488,745]. The amount paid out in benefits was £712,597 
[$3,470,347], or an average amount per adult member of £3 5s. 1d. [$15.84], 
Of the total benefits paid, 43 per cent was for sickness, 46 per cent went for 
medical attendance and medicine, and 11 per cent for funeral donations. The 
expenses of management amounted to £156,444 [$761,882], or 14.6 per cent of 
the total income. 

(Vicroria).—Government Statist. Fifty-first annual report on friendly 
a for the 12 months ending June 30, 1928. Melbourne, 1929. cir, 

In addition to the usual statistical data, the report contains valuations of the 
societies, and numerical and financial summaries of the returns furnished }yy 
their secretaries. . 
Be._crum.—Ministére de |’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. 

Rapports annuels de V’inspection du travail, 1927. Brussels, 1928. 307 pp.; 
diagrams, illus. 

The report of the Belgian labor inspection service for 1927. It covers indus- 
trial accidents, hours of labor, work of women and children, and general working 
conditions in the different sections of the country. 

Direction Générale de |’Assurance et de la Prévoyance Sociales. 


Rapport sur la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail, 
1924, 1925, 1926. Wetteren, 1928. 208 pp. 


Report of the general insurance and social welfare office in Belgium on the 
operation of the workmen’s compensation funds during the three-year period 
1924-1926. 

CaNAapA.—Department of Trade and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. The 
Canada year book, 1929. Ottawa, 1929. 1,070 pp.; map, charts. 

Among the special features in this volume are a study of occupations based 
on the 1921 Canadian Census, a general survey of production in 1926, summary 
figures of the Census of Manufactures for 1927, and statistics on the operation 
of the old-age pension system. One chapter deals with labor and wages and 
another with prices. 

The textile industries of Canada in the decade 1917-1926. Ottawa, 
1929. 145 pp; charts. 

In 1926, out of 22,708 establishments in Canada reporting in the census of 
industry, 1,685, or 7.5 per cent, were in the textile group, and 100,434 workers, 
or 17.3 per cent of all the industrial employees in the Dominion, were working in 
the textile industry. ’ 


(OnTaRIO).—Minimum Wage Board. Eighth annual report, 1928. Torovio. 

1929. 38 pp. 

The cost-of-living budget for an independent working woman in Toronto, 
contained in this report, is given in this issue. 

Cuina (GREATER SHANGHAI).—Bureau of Social Affairs. Annual report on 
labor ae in Greater Shanghai, 1928. Greater Shanghai [19292]. [Various 
paging. 

Some statistics from this report are published in this issue. 
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ConA (GREATER SHanGHAI).—Bureau of Social Affairs. Report on industrial 
disputes in Greater Shanghai, July-December, 1928. Greater Shanghai 
(19297). [Various paging.] 

An analysis of industrial controversies for the period under review, according 
to the principles adopted by the International Labor Office. 

FeperaATeD Matay Statres.—Labor Department. Annual report for the year 
1928. Kuala Lumpur, 1929. 453 pp. 

Includes statistics on Indian immigration, labor conditions, wages, and number 
of laborers of different nationalities employed on estates. 

GERMANY (BREMEN).—Statistisches Landesamt. Berufs- wnd Betriebszahlung 
vom 16. Juni 1925 im Freistaat Bremen. 1. Heft: Landwirtschaftliche Be- 
triebszahlung. 2. Heft: Gewerbliche Betriebszéhlung. 3. Heft: Volks- und 
Berufszdhlung. Bremen, 1928 and 1929. [Various paging.] 

These three volumes contain the results of an industrial and occupational 

census in the Free State of Bremen, Germany, in 1925. 





—— (Pruss1a).—Statistisches Landesamt. Siatistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Frei- 
staat Preussen. 25 Band. Berlin, 1929. 403 pp. 


This yearbook contains statistical information in regard to social and economic 
conditions in Prussia, including chapters on labor conditions, social insurance, 
public health, welfare work, ete. 

Great Britarn.—Economic Mission to Australia. Report, January 7, 1929. 
London, 1929. 63 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Home Office. Factory and workshop orders, 1929 edition. London, 1929. 
351 pp. 

The matters covered include conditions of employment, dangerous and un- 
healthy industries, welfare, home work, etc. 

Factory Department. Annual report for the year 1928. London, 
1929. 149 pp. (Cmd. 3360.) 

Gives a general report dealing with safety, dangerous trades, the lead-paint 
act, sanitation, employment, welfare, truck acts, and works committees, and 
special chapters containing reports of the medical, electrical, and engineering 
inspectors, a discussion of the Home Office industrial museum, and a historical 
account of the English cutlery trade. 

—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 56: The effects of monot- 


ony in work. <A preliminary inquiry, by S. Wyatt and J. A. Fraser, assisted 
by F. G. L. Stock. London, 1929. 47 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

—— Industrial Health Research Board. Ninth annual report, to December 31, 
1928. London, 1929. 33 pp. 

This report gives a brief statement of the studies carried out by the board 
(formerly the Industrial Fatigue Research Board) during 1928. These included 
investigation of various problems of general industrial importance, such as hours of 
work, ventilation and lighting, accident causation, vocational guidance and selec- 
tion, ete.; the study of certain specific problems submitted by government de- 
partments and industrial associations, including the sickness incidence in different 
industries, causes of absenteeism among miners, and load carrying by men; and 
various laboratory researches. 

—— Ministry of Health. Tenth annual report, 1928-29. London, 1929. 238 pp. 
(Cmd. 3362.) 

Data on housing and pensions of various kinds, taken from this report, are 
given in this issue. | 
—— Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1928. London, 1929. 1389 pp., 

illus. (Cmd. 3333.) 
Data from this report, relating to training schemes, are given in this issue. 
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Great Britain.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1928. Par 
I: General. London, 1929. 28 pp. 


Report for the year 1928. Part 4: Trade unions. Section IT: Direc. 
tory and summaries. London, 1929. 33 pp. ) 



























Inp1A (Bompar).—Labor Office. Report on an inquiry into family budge. of 
cotton-mill workers in Sholapur City. Bombay, 1928. 73 pp., illus. 


—_ 





Report on an inquiry into working class family budgets in Ahmed iq) 
Bombay, 1928. 48 pp., charts, illus. , 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor OrFice.—The minimum requirement of professional ¢q- 
pacity in the case of captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge of 
watches on board merchant ships. (Fourth item on agenda of Internat/onal 
Labor Conference, 13th session, Geneva, 1929, first discussion.) Geneva, 129. 
107 pp. 


—— The protection of seamen in case of sickness, including the treatment of seamen 
injured on board ship. I. The indwidual liability of the shipowner towards sick 
or injured seamen. II. Sickness insurance for seamen. (Second item oy, 
agenda of International Labor Conference, 13th session, Geneva, 1929, firs! dis- 
cussion.) Geneva, 1929. 240 pp. 


Intsh Free Srate.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Factory and 
workshop acts, 1901-1920. Report for 1927. Dublin, 1929. 16 pp. 


Gives data relating to the administration of the factory and workshop acts, 
including inspections, prosecutions, accidents, etc. 
Japan.—Cabinet Impérial. Bureau de la Statistique générale. Résumé s/uiis- 

tique de l’ Empire du Japon, 43° année. Tokyo, 1929. 155 pp., charts. 

One section of this volume is devoted to labor subjects—unemploy ment, 
placement, industrial controversies, wages, bonuses, etc. 

(Toxyo).—Municipal Office. Statistical Bureau. Twenty-fifth anvual 
statistics of the city of Tokyo. Tokyo, 1929. 1,729 pp. 
includes statistics on wholesale and retail prices and wages, the latest late 
for such statistics being 1927. 
New ZeaLtanp.—National Provident Fund. LFighteenth annual report, for tie 
year ended December 31, 1928. Wellington, 1929. 4 pp. 

Some figures from this report are given in this issue. 





SwitzeRLanv.—Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. Annuaire statistique dela S1i/s-:e, 
1928. Bern, July, 1929. 862 pp. (In German and French.) 


This yearbook gives statistical information in regard to the socio-economic 
conditions prevailing in Switzerland, including data on wages, unemployment, 
labor unions, etc. 
Département Fédéral de l’Economie publique. Rapports des gouvernements 
cantonaux et du — de la principauté de Liechtenstein concernant 


Vexécution de la fédérale sur le travail dans les fabriques, 1927 et 1928. 
Aarau, 1929. 194 pp. 


The volume contains reports on the enforcement of the Federal labor laws in 
the factories of various cantons in Switzerland, such as those on factory hygiene, 
order, hours of labor, women’s labor, labor of minors, etc. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN [RON AND Street Institute. Annual statistical report, 1928. \cw 
York, 75 West Street, 1929. 119 pp. 


Presents data on production in the iron and steel and allied industries, imports 
and exports, and prices, for the United States, with certain figures for foreign 
countries. 
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Borua, J. H. Die Arbeidsvraagstuk van Suid-Afrika. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 
1928. 253 pp. 

This volume contains a review of the economic position of South Africa and a 
description of the past and present labor conditions there, such as wages, geo- 
graphic division of wage earners, unemployment, etc. 

BrapwaYy, JoHN 8S. Law and social work—an introduction to the study of the 
legal-social field for social workers. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
189 pp. (Social service monographs, No. 6.) 

The purpose of this book is “to give, in an elementary manner, some idea of 
certain general rules of law which the experience of legal aid societies tell us are 
likely to affect treatment of the difficulties that befall the type of person who 
seeks relief from social agencies.’’ Among the rules of law so covered are those 
affecting labor contracts, wages, small loans, wage assignments and garnishments, 
and workmen’s compensation. 

Brown, W. Henry. A century of London cooperation. London, Education 
Committee of the London Cooperative Society (Ltd.), 1928. 179 pp., illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

CaRNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Prace. The cooperative movement 
in Russia during the war. Consumers’ Cooperation, by Eugene M. Kayden. 
Credit and Agricultural Cooperation, by Alexis N. Antsiferov. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1929. 420 pp. (Economic and social history of the 
World War, Russian series.) 

A detailed and painstaking analysis of the cooperative movement in Russia: 
showing the economic and social background which influenced, either favorably 
or unfavorably, the growth of the movement. This study covers only the period 
up to and through the World War and the Russian revolution. The situation 
under the Soviet régime is not covered. 

— The effect of the World War upon the commerce and indusiry of Japan. 
Commerce, by Kakujiro Yamasaki. Industry, by Gotaro Ogawa. New Haven, 


Yale University Press, 1929. 345 pp., charts. (Economic and social history 
of the World War, Japanese series.) 


The following are among the conclusions reached as a result of this study, 
That the most outstanding facts in Japan’s war-time industry were the doubling 
between 1913 and 1918 of the total horsepower used in industry, together with the 
increase of 50 per cent in the number of factory workers; and that in the postwar 
period the conditions of trade and commerce improved as compared with con- 
ditions in the war years. 

Carrott, Moxtity Ray. Unemployment insurance in Germany. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1929. 137 pp. 

A review of the unemployment insurance experiences in Germany up to date. 
A translation of German orders and acts dealing with unemployment is added 
to the volume. 

Consumers’ Leacue or Massacuvusetts. Some types of industrial poisoning. 
Boston, 3 Joy Street, 1929. 44 pp. 

This pamphlet contains an account of hazards to which women particularly 
were exposed in 55 plants manufacturing shoes, leather, rubber, candy, etc., in 
the vicinity of Boston. The study showed in some cases almost complete dis- 
regard for the safety of the workers and often a lack of knowledge on the part of 
the employers of the dangerous character of the substances used. 


Davis, Jeromn, Editor. Labor speaks for itself on religion: A symposium of 
labor leaders throughout the world. New York, Macmillan Co., 1929. 265 pp. 
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Exsom, JaMes CLaupE. Community recreation. New York, Century Co., 1929 
278 pp., illus. 
A practical volume for recreation workers, containing a wide variety of suzges. 
tions for various types of social gatherings, detailed descriptions of games, anq 
hints regarding organization and methods. There is also some discussion «f {h¢ 
philosophy of recreation and of the history of the recreation movement. 
Hau, F. Handbook for members of cooperative committees. Manchester (Engii:j 
The Cooperative Union, (Ltd.) 1928. 460 pp. 
Since the cooperative movement is ruled by committees, amd these are ofie, 
composed of men and women with no previous business experience, the present 
work is designed for the assistance of persons serving on such committees. A yo 


deal of the legal side applies to Great Britain alone, but American cooperators 
should find of value the chapters on cooperative capital, the administrati.)) of 
the society, the committees’ administrative work, trading policy, cooperative 


finance, etc. 


HartTLey, Lawrence A. Human engineering and industrial economy. {(‘}i- 
cago?], 1928. 344 pp., illus. [Privately printed.] 


Haywoop, Wiriuiam D. Bill Haywood’s book. New York, International P,)}- 
lishers, 1929. 368 pp. 


Houuanp, Maurice. The industrial transitien in Japan. New York, National 
Research Council, 1927. 51 pp., map. 

The author reports an enrollment of 30,000 engineers as members of Jayan’s 

national engineering societies and ranks Japan in the organization of indisirial 


research as fourth among the world’s industrial nations. 

Hoven, Pau V., Editor. Opinions of importance—a compilation of opinions 
from individuals, organizations, and publications of authority, on the necessity 
of the uniform small loan law. Harrisburg, Pa., American Industrial Leni- 
ers Association, 1929. 364 pp. 

Institut INTERNATIONAL DE Statistique. L’Office permanent. Apergw ‘ec la 
démographie des divers pays du monde. La Haye, 1929. 447 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to population and its movement in 
various countries. 

InstITUTE INTERNATIONAL DE CooPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. Comptes reiiis 
de la IV ™* Conférence Internationale de Psychotechnique. Paris, 1929. (86 
PP.- 

The papers in the International Psychotechnical Conference covered the «ues- 
tions of methods, psychological tests, study of human labor, problems of scientific 
management, occupational guidance and placement, mental hygiene, and the 
organization of industrial psychology in different countries. 

De Man, Henri. Joy in work. Translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. London, George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1929. 224 pp. 

The first part of this book deals with the motives which cause joy in the work, 
and the second part those which act as hindrances to such enjoyment. Among 
the latter the author includes detailed work, repetitive work, fatigue, unfayor- 
able technical conditions, the social conditions of labor, unjust wage systems, 
and the “‘disciplinary subordination of the worker.”’ 

Micuuiek, Paut. Dienen und Verdienen. Deutsche Experimente, americanische 


Erfolge. Zweite Auflage. Stuttgart, Verlag fiir Wirtschaft und Verkehr, 1:2’. 
323 pp. 
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Mouitor, Ericu, and others. Européisches Arbeitsvertragsrecht. Marburg in 
Hessen, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, G. Braun, 1928, 1929. 2 
vols. 160 and 618 pp. 


Contains laws relating to trade agreements in the following countries: Part I— 
Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, Luxemburg, Portugal, and Spain; Part II— 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Lithuania, 
Memel, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union (U. 8. 8. R.), Yugoslavia, and Hungary. 
Morris, M. C. F. The British workman, past and present. London, Ozford 

University Press, 1928. 166 pp. 

A “human interest”’ story of the life and conditions of work of agricultural 
laborers in Yorkshire some 70 or 80 years ago, centering around the life of a 
particular workman who is taken as a type. 

Myers, Cuarues 8., Eviror. Industrial psychology. London, Thornton Butter- 
worth (Lid.), 1929. 252 pp. 

A collection, for the most part, of papers contributed by the investigating 
staff of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, with an introduction 
by the director of that organization. The purpose of industrial psychology, ac- 
cording to this introduction, ‘is to discover the best possible human conditions 
in occupational work.”’ 

Nankat University. Committee on Social and Economic Research. Price 


series, Bulletin No. 1: Wholesale prices and price index numbers in North China, 
19138 to 1929. Tientsin, China Press (Lid.), 1929. 145 pp.; chart. 


The base year used in the construction of these index numbers is 1926. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL Arp ORGANIZATIONS. Reports of committees, 


1928-29, for discussion at the convemion in Cincinnati, October 3 and 4, 1929. 
Philadelphia, 1929. 110 pp. 


The secretary’s report, given in this volume, shows that during 1928, the 
legal-aid organizations and public or voluntary defenders. handled 167,020 cases 
and collected $645,438, at a gross cost of $473,673. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON City PLANNING. Planning problems of town, city, 
and region. Philadelphia, Wm. Fell Co., 1928. 246 pp., char’. 

Papers and discussions at the twentieth national conference, held at Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Tex., May 7 to 10, 1928. 

NationaL LeaGue oF WomMEN Voters. LEzplanation of the program of the com- 


mittee on women in indusiry, National ue of Women Vorers, 1928-29. 
Washington, 1929. 18 pp. 


Gives the program of study recommended by the committee, with the reasons 
for adopting each item, and references to the leading discussions of the subject. 
Nerr, WANDA FRAIKEN. Vicorian working women—an historical and literary 


study of women in British industries and professions, 1882-1850. London, 
George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1929. 288 pp. 


An attempt to picture the condition of the working woman in England be- 
tween 1832 and 1850, and to study the literary treatment accorded her, with a 
view to discovering the function of literature in handling social questions. 

Revup DE LA Scrence pu Travart. Tome I, No. 1, March, 1929. Paris, 108 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. 179 pp. 

This is the first issue of a quarterly journal entitled ‘Review of the Science 
of Labor” which will be published in Paris. The publication is to be devoted to 
the study of problems connected with the scientific organization of labor and 
will contain original articles, a general review of some subject of current interest, 
notes and documents concerning the general movement in the field of applied 
psychology and scientific organization of labor, and a critical review of books 
and articles on these subjects. 
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SELEKMAN, Ben M., anv Syivia K. British industry to-day. New York: on 
London, Harper & Bros., 1929. 290 pp. 


A study of the trends in industrial relationships in England to-day, with 
special emphasis on the various plans for cooperative efforts, such as shop cm. 
mittees, the Whitley committees, and the Mond-Turner Conference. 

Soviet Union YEARBOOK, 1929. Compiled and edited by A., A. Sanfalev and 
Louis Segal. London, George Allen & Unwin (Ltd.), (1929). 624 ‘pp. 

Contains information in regard to social and economic conditions, including 
those relating to labor, in the Soviet Union (U. 8. 8. R.). 7 
Speex, Perer A. Palga teooriad ja -tendentsid Uhisriikides. Tartu (Eston iq) 

Kirjastuse Uhisus “ Postimees”, 1929. 24 Pp. 

The booklet contains a review of the wage theories and tendencies in the 
United States, with closer attention to the productivity wage theory and deter. 
mination as proposed by the American Federation of Labor. 

Teap, Orpway. Human nature and management. New York, McGraw-Hiil 
Book Co. (Inc.), 1929. 312 pp. 

The purpose of the volume is to present findings of modern psychology and 
demonstrate their applicability to managerial problems. 

TruxaL, ANDREW G. Outdoor recreation legislation and its effectiveness. \ ew 


York, Columbia University Press, 1929. 218 pp. (Columbia Unive rsity 
studies in history, economics, and public law, No. 311.) 


This volume contains a summary of American legislation enacted during the 
years 1915 to 1927 which makes provision for public outdoor recreation, and a 
study of the question of the possible association of the occurrence of recreational 
areas with the incidence of juvenile delinquency. The study seemed to show 
that the provision of play spaces did, to a certain extent, have a favorable in- 
fluence in reducing delinquency among minors. 

Vance, Rupert B. Human factors in cotton culture: A study in the social geog- 


raphy of the American South. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1929. 346 pp., maps. 


The preface to the book states that “this volume is planned as a part of a 
series of studies in the regional South undertaken by the Institute for Research 
in Social Science at the University of North Carolina. Taking for their general 
subject the southern regional field, they attempt to set forth the culture peculiar 
to the American South in terms of its conditioning by natural environments. 
The writer, as his part of the task, hopes to complete within the next three years 
a human geography of the South.” = 
VERBAND DER Maer, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, TUNCHER UND WEISSBINDER 

DevutTscHLANDs. Jahrbuch, 1928. Hamburg, 1929. 121 pp. 

This yearbook contains information in regard to the conditions of the painting 
and other related trades in Germany, wages, hours, and other labor conditions 
of the painters, their unions, insurance, unemployment, etc. 

WIcKsTEED, ALEXANDER. Life under the Soviets. London, John Lane, 1 /e 
Bodley Head (Lid.), 1928. 196 pp. 

Gives the results of the personal experience of the author, an Englishman \\!10 
has resided in Moscow for the past five years. The subjects include housing 
conditions, the cooperative stores, amusements, and education. 
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